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U. M.C. Cartridges and Shot Shells have U. M.C. Qual- 
ity behind them. Behind U.M.C. Quality are the most 
skilled ‘‘ Ammunition Specialists.’’ 

Standard goods always give satisfaction. U.M.C. 
Cartridges and Shot Shells have been the standard of excel- 
lence for nearly half a century. 


The American Mfg. 
Ropes and Twines 
65 Wall Street, New York 


Sell Ammunition made by Ammunition Specialists— 
U. M. C. Ammunition. 


The Union Metallic Cartridge Company, 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Agency, 313 Broadway, New York City. Depot, 86-88 First St., San Francisco, Cal. 


CAHALL BOILERS * 
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are used on the Race Tracks of the World 





THE BRISTOL COMPANY, 
Waterbury, Conn. 
Bristol’s Recording 
Instruments. 


Gold Medal, 8t. Louis Exposition. 
All Ranges, Low Pricee, and Guar. 
anteed. Send for Circulars. 


SAMSON SPOT CORD 








Alse Linen and Italian Hemp 
Sash Cord. 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, Boston, Mass. 
TURNBUCKLES, 











THE CAPEWELL Horse NAIL Co., 
Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 
Gentlemen:—| always use the Capewell, for I consider it not only the best 
driving nail, but when you send a horse to the post you can bet that he will 
bring all his shoes home with him. Very truly yours, 
FRANK SNELL, International Horseshoer and Plater, 
Hoppegarten, Germany. 
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VAs SEREVER and whenever you may be in need of Valves, and 
desire _superior quality and reliability, insist on having the 
genuine, 


JENKINS BROS. VALVES 


All genuine bear Trade Mark as shown in cut. 
They are absolutely guaranteed. 
Write for Booklet. 
JENKINS BROS., New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, London. 
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‘‘The Terne which turns the 
Elements.”’ 


THE —— TUBE & STAMPING COMP 
(Water and Rail Delivery BRIDGEPORT, Cory. ___ PAGE 


MAGNOLIA METAL. 


Best Anti-Friction Metal for all Machinery Bearings. 
el of Bar. t 
Bewar 
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MAKERS 
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Brothers Co. 
Pittsburgh, 
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WATERBURY BRASS (€0., 


WATERBURY, CONN. 
99 John St., New York. Providence, R. I. 


Bridgeport Deoxidized Bronze & 
Metal 


9 
BRIDGEPORT, GONN. 


Automobile Castings a Specialty. 
High Tensile Strength. 
Bronze and Aluminum Alloys. 
Write Us. 






Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co., 


LA SALLE, ILLINOIS. 
SMELTERS OF SPELTER 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHEET ZINC AND SULPHURIC ACID. 


Special Sizes of Zinc cut to order. Rolled Battery Plates. 
Selected Plates for Etchers’ and Lithographers’ use. 
Selected Sheets for Paper and Card Makers’ use. 
Stove and Washboard Blanks. 
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Belleville Copper Rolling Mills, 
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Braxsicers’ Bolt and Sheathing 


Cor PwisR, 


COPPER WIRE AND RIVETS. 


Importers and Dealers in 
Ingot Copper, Block Tin, Spelter, Lead, Antimony, etc. 
49 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK. 
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GERMAN SILVER, 


Sheets, Rolis, Wire 


Rods, Bolts and Tubes, 


Brass Shells, Cups, Hinges, 
Buttons, Lamp Goods. 


Special Brass Goods to Order. 
FACTORIES: 
WATERBURY, CONN, 


DEpotTs: 
WEW YORK. CHICAGO. BOSTON. 


Henry Souther Engineering Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Consulting ag eens and 
ysts 
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Br T Rte & T. Rutter & Go. 


256 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
Small tubing in Brass, Copper, 


Steel, Aluminum, German Silver, 
&c. Sheet Brass, Copper and Ger- 
man Silver. Copper, Brass and 
German Silver Wire. Brazed and 
Seamless Brass and Copper Tube. 
Copper and Brass Rod. 
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Armor Plate Sawing. 


Modern armor plate presents formidable difficulties 
to the designers of tools for its machining. The initial 
high carbon of the material and the introduction of 
large percentages of nickel and other hardeners make it 
extremely tough even in its softer state, but when, as is 
frequently necessary, the plate is put through the proc- 
ess of hardening before machining the result is a re- 
sistance to cutting so stubborn that any but extraor- 
dinary means are totally useless. Planing machines, 
slotters and drill presses of a size and power beyond 
anything formerly contemplated are now built for this 
purpose, yet the strongest of these are overpowered 


ized by a very simple construction and preservation of 
the strength of the saw blade by keeping it solid through- 
out, especially at the cutter seats. No slots are cut 
through the plate. The cutters are imbedded but half 
way in the plate, the alternate ones being on one side 
and the intermediate ones on the other. Besides pre- 
serving a solid plate an advantage of this design is that 
the side thrust of the cutters is taken up by a solid back- 
ing. Another important gain in the construction is that 
of dividing the cut into halves and thus economizing 
power. ; 

The saw in action cutting armor plate is shown in 
Fig. 2, and a detail section showing the manner of in- 
serting cutters in the drawing Fig. 3. It will be seen 








Fig. 1.—Armor Plate Cold Saw at the Midvale Steel Company.— Machine Built by NilesBement-Pond Company; Saw Blade by 
Tindel-Morris Company. 


when their effectiveness depends upon the rigidity of cut- 
ting tools projecting necessarily some distance beyond 
their points of support. As the support varies with the 
position and depth of the cut, whatever the power of the 
drive, only such effectiveness can be secured as lies 
within the limit of the backward springing of the cut- 
ting tool. This limitation of straight line cutting tools 
has led to the adoption of a system of slotting and plan- 
ing by means of rotating cutters, with which a closer 
support of the cutting tools up to the cut is possible, and 
tool springing is practically eliminated. 

Herewith is illustrated a machine for sawing armor 
plate recently built by the Niles-Bement-Pond Company, 
New York, for the Midvale Steel Company, equipped with 
a Tindel high duty saw specially made for the machine 
by the Tindel-Morris Company, Eddystone, Pa. A ma- 
chine of substantially the same type has been installed 
for planing work. 

It will be seen from Fig. 1 that the machine is of mas- 
sive construction. The saw is fed to the work, its car- 
riage moving on broad, flat ways being traveled by a 
heavy lead screw. The carriage feeds are varied by 
change gears and range from 0.15 to 1 inch per revolu- 
tion of the saw blade. The mandrel carrying the saw 
blade is fitted into boxes with provision for taking up 
wear. It is driven by a Hendley worm meshing, with a 
large worm wheel fixed on the back end of the mandrel, 
and on the front end carries a solid forged collar, to 
which the saw blade is attached by eight 2-inch through 
bolts arranged in a circle 25 inches in diameter. Change 
gears are provided for six peripheral speeds of the saw 
ranging from 10 to 40 feet per minute. The power is 
supplied by a 50 horse-power electric motor geared direct 
to the machine, as shown in the illustration. 

The saw blade with its inserted cutters is a novel 
feature of the machine and is the invention of Adam 
Tindel of the Tindel-Morris Company. It is character- 


that the essential features of it are a steel plate 1% 
inches thick by 70 inches in diameter, milled half way 
through alternately on each side with the undercut rec- 





Fig. 2.—A Nearer View of the Tindel Saw at Work. 


tangular slots A. They are raked backward 20 degrees 
from a radial line, C. At the inner ends the slots are 
milled deeper into the plate so that when the cutters, 
slightly thicker than the depth of the slot, are bedded 
and driven home they have an outward inclination at 
the cutting end of 1 degree beyond the saw plate. This 
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gives clearance to the cutters, allowing the saw blade 
to run entirely clear of the work without any surface 
friction. All power reaching the saw blade is therefore 
expended in cutting alone. 

The slots as thus milled retain the cutters without 
any keeper or fastener. The cutters are forgings of high 
speed steel ground bevel on the edges to fit the slots into 
which they are driven. The direction of the pressure in 
cutting being inward there is no tendency of the cutters 
to draw or loosen. The dimensions of the slots and cut- 
ters as well as the angles of their insertion are shown 
in detail in Fig. 3. At the ends the cutters are ground 
to an angle of 66 degrees with their longest dimension. 
It is found that this is an effective angle for a clean 
parting cut, that does not weaken the cutting edges for 
the severest work. The cutters project only 1% inches 
beyond the plate, which is sufficient to avoid spring or 
vibration. The total diameter of the saw with the cut- 
ters inserted is 73 inches. With this machine and saw 
blade armor plate 4% inches thick, previously hardened, 
is cut at a feed of 9 inches per hour. Unhardened nickel 
steel plate 5 inches thick was handled at a feed of 40 
inches per hour. In one case a 4inch plate was sawed 
at the rate of 49 inches per hour. By doubling up and 
sawing two plates piled so as to make a thickness of 8% 
inches an average feed of 14 to 19 inches per hour is 






cial 


73 DIA. OUTSIDE OF CUTTERS 
BLADE 70 DIA. 
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Tne Lake Superior-Colorado Ore Deal. 


DuLuTH, MiInn., August 18, 1905.—The 100,000 tons 
of Hibbing, Mesaba range, iron ore that is now being 
shipped to the Minnequa furnaces of the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Company is paying a freight of $4.50 a gross ton. 
This ore is hauled over the Great Northern road from 
the Stevenson mine to Sioux City, the Chicago & North- 
western to Omaha, the Burliagton & Missouri Valley 
to Denver and the Denver & Rio Grande to Minnequa, 
a total distance of 1273 miles. The ore costs at mine 
$2.15, f.0.b., which is the Cleveland charge less the com- 
bined lake and rail rate from the Mesaba range to Lake 
Erie ports, and there is therefore no concession in price 
by the mining company. 

The rate of $4.50 a ton is an especially low charge for 
the distance hauled, prorated over four roads, and figures 
out at 3.1 mills per net ton-mile. It is not probable that 
any Western roads ever made a combined rate for so low 
a figure. With this rate the iron ore going into a ton of 
steel rails, for instance, will cost the maker, if he uses 
this ore alone, almost $13.25 a ton. Of course it is prob- 
able that this rich Bessemer ore is used in the furnaces 
to aid in carrying leaner ores that cost the furnaces much 
less per unit. But even if all Mesaba is used the cost of 
steel ingots should not be too high, considering the fact 
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Fig. 3.—Details of the Tindel-Morris Saw Blade. 


obtained. The following are a few day to day records 
of the performance of this machine: 


Material, 4%4-inch plate; peripheral speed of saw, 12 feet per 
minute: feed per revolution, 3-16 inch; rate of cutting, 9 inches 
per ‘hour. 

Material, 414-inch plate; peripheral speed of saw, 15 feet per 
minute; feed per. revolution, 5-16-inch; feed per minute, 3-10 
inch; rate of cutting, 18 inches per hour. 

Material, 74-inch plate; peripheral speed of saw. 12 feet per 
minute; feed per revolution, 3-16 inch; feed per minute, 3-20 
inch; rate of cutting, 9 inches per hour. 

Material, 5-inch nickel steel plate; peripheral speed of saw, 
40 feet per minute; feed per revolution, 5-16 inch; feed per min- 
ute, 2-3 inch: rate of cutting, 40 inches per hour. 

Material, two 414-inch plates, 5 per cent. nickel steel, 8% 
inches thick by 7 feet long; cut at the rate of 17 inches per 
hour. 

Material, three shields, 414 inches thick by 57 inches long; 
cut at the rate of 10 inches per hour. 

Material, 414-inch plate by 15 feet long; cut at the rate of 
23 inches per hour. (The saw made a cut of 50% feet without 
grinding.) 

Material, 4-inch plate, 15 feet long; cut at the rate of 32 
inches per hour. 

Material, two 414-inch plates. 5 per cent. nickel steel, 8% 
inches thick; cut at the rate of 14 inches per hour. 

Material, two of the same plates as above; cut at the rate of 
19 inches per hour. 

Material, 4-inch mild plate: cut at the rate of 49 inches per 
hour. (Saw made cut of 45 feet without grinding.) 


The endurance of the high speed steel cutters, which 
were made by the Midvale Company, is shown by the 
fact that as much as 50 feet length of cut has been taken 
without regrinding them. 


that they will originate in Colorado, for conversion into 
rails at a very profitable figure, so far as the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company is concerned. 

The remarkable thing about this contract is in the 
rail rate made on the ore. This cre is being hauled in 50- 
ton steel cars, good for almost no other class of freight, 
and it will probably tie up 400 or 500 of them continu- 
ously. The Great Northern is the only road engaged in 
the traffic that has the cars to use, and it would seem to 
an outsider that these could earn a bigger return if en- 
gaged in the Lake Superior trade exclusively or in that 
from Butte to smelters and concentrators at Anaconda, 
Great Falls and Basin. 

It is understood among iron ore men that the latest 
underground properties of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany, near Sunrise, Wyo., now being extensively de- 
veloped, will in the course of the coming year provide a 
source of supply that will obviate the need of Eastern 
ores. Some figuring is now going on in connection with 
the rich ores of Madera County, Cal., which are located 
about 1400 miles from Minnequa, and it is possible that 
these may be hauled to the Colorado furnaces. It is 
probable that the Santa Fé and Huntington interests 
combined will shortly have road connection to these ore 
deposits. D. E. W. 

——_o+-o 


Arrangements are being made for a competitive ex- 
hibition in Germany in October of freight and omnibus 
automobiles. Foreign autos will be admitted. 
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Railroad Statistics for the Fiscal Year 1904. 


From summaries which will be included in the sev- 
enteenth annual statistical report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, prepared by its statistician as the 
complete report for the year ending June 30, 1904, the 
figures in this abstract are obtained. This report is in 
general similar to preceding reports in the series, and 
will constitute a volume of about 700 pages. The sev- 
eral tables containing details of mileage, capitalization, 
earnings, expenses, &¢c., by roads form the bulk of the 
report, though the text contains many summaries of 
railway statistics. 

Mileage. 

The total single track mileage in the United States on 
June 30, 1904, was 213,904.34 miles, having increased 
5927.12 miles in the year ending on that date. This 
increase exceeds that of any previous year since 1890. 

The aggregate length of railroad mileage, including 
tracks of all kinds, was 297,073.34 miles, being classified 
as follows: Single track, 212,243.20 miles; second track, 
15,824.04 miles; third track, 1467.14 miles; fourth track, 
1046.50 miles, and yard track and sidings, 66,492.46 miles. 
Thus it appears that there was an increase of 13,251.82 
miles in the aggregate length of all tracks, of which 
4932.40 miles, or 37.22 per cent., were due to the extension 
of yard track and sidings. The number of railroad cor- 
porations included in the report was 2104. In the course 
of the year companies owning 5600.18 miles of line were 
reorganized, merged, consolidated, &c. For the year 1903 
the corresponding item was 10,486.37 miles. 

Then length of mileage operated by receivers on June 
80, 1904, was 1323.28 miles, showing an increase of 137.83 
miles, as compared with the previous year. The number 
of roads in the hands of receivers was 28, and at the 
close of the previous year 27. 

Equipment, 

On June 30, 1904,.there were in the service of the 
railroads 46,743 locomotives, the increase being 2872. As 
classified, these locomotives were: Passenger, 11,252; 
freight, 27,029; switching, 7610. There were also 852 
not assigned to any class. 

The total number of cars of all classes was 1,798,561, 
this total having increased 45,172 during the year. The 
assignment of this rolling stock was, to the passenger 
service, 39,752 cars; to the freight service, 1,692,194 cars; 
the remaining 66,615 cars being those employed directly 
by the railroads in their own service. Cars used by the 
railroads that were owned by private companies and 
firms are not included in this statement. 

Only 602 cars in passenger service were without auto- 
matie couplers. Of 1,692,194 cars in freight service 1,- 
434,386 had train brakes and 1,674,427 automatic coup- 
lers. 

Employees. 

The number of persons on the pay rolls of the rail- 
roads was 1,296,121, or 611 per 100 miles of line. These 
figures, when compared with corresponding ones for the 
year 1903, show a decrease of 16,416 in the number of 
employees, or 28 per 100 miles of line. The classification 
includes, enginemen, 52,451; firemen, 55,004; conductors, 
89,645, and other trainmen, 106,734. There were 46,262 
switch tenders, crossing tenders and watchmen. The 
amount of wages and salaries paid to employees during 
the year was $817,598,810. 

Capttalization. 

The par value of the amount of railroad capital out- 
standing on June 30, 1904, was $13,213,124,679, which 
represents a capitalization of $64,265 per mile. Of this 
capital $6,339,899,329 existed as stock, of which $5,050,- 
529,469 was common and $1,289,369,860 preferred, and 
the remaining part, $6,873,225,350 as funded debt, which 
consisted of mortgage bonds, $5,746,898,983 ; miscellane- 
ous obligations, $723,114,986; income bonds, $229,876,687, 
and equipment trust obligations, $173,334,694. Current 
liabilities are not included in capital. Current liabilities 
for the year amounted to $881,628,720, or $4288 per mile 
of line. 

Of the total capital stock outstanding $2,696,472,010, 
or 42.53 per cent., paid no dividends. The amount of 
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dividends declared during the year was $221,941,049, be- 
ing equivalent to 6.09 per cent. on dividend paying stock. 
For the year ending June 30, 1903, the amount of divi- 
dends declared was $196,728,176. The amount of funded 
debt (omitting equipment trust obligations) that paid 
no interest was $300,894,215, or 4.49 per cent. 

Public Service, 


The number of passengers reported as carried by the 
railroads in the year ending June 30, 1904, was 715,419,- 
682, indicating an increase of 20,528,147, as compared 
with the year ending June 30, 1903. 

The number of tons of freight reported as carried 
(including freight received from connecting roads and 
other carriers) was 1,309,899,165, which exceeds the 
tonnage of the previous year by 5,504,842 tons. The ton 
mileage, or the number of tons carried 1 mile, was 174.- 
522,089,577, the increase being 1,300,810,584. The num- 
ber of tons carried 1 mile per mile of line was 829,476. 

The average revenue per passenger per mile for the 
year mentioned was 2.006 cents, the average for the pre- 
ceding year being the same. The average revenue per 
ton per mile was 0.780 cent. The average for the pre- 
ceding year was 0.763 cent. The average cost of running 
a train 1 mile appears to have increased between 4 and 
5 cents. The ratio of operating expenses to earnings, 
67.79 per cent., also increased in comparison with the pre- 
ceding year, when it was 66.16 per cent. . 

Earnings ard Expenses, 

The gross earnings from the operation of 212,243.20 
miles of line were $1,975,174,091, being $74,327,184 
greater than for the previous year. The operating ex- 
penses were $1,338,896,253, or $81,357,401 more than in 
1903. Gross earnings from operation per mile of line 
averaged $9306, the corresponding average for the year 
1903 being $48 less. 

The income from operation, or the net earnings, 
amounted to $636,277,838, a decrease of $7,030,217. Net 
earnings per mile for 1904 averaged $2998; for 1903, 
$3133. The amount of income obtained from other sources 
than operation was $212,933,990. In this amount are in- 
cluded the following items: Income from lease of road, 
$109,694,361 ; dividends on stocks owned, $44,969,794; in- 
terest on bonds owned, $18,702,245, and miscellaneous in- 
come, $39,567,590.. 

The amount of dividends declared during the year 
(including $115,546, other payments from net income) 
was $222,056,595, leaving as the surplus from the opera- 
tions of the year $56,729,331, that of the previous year 
having been $99,227,469. 

Casualties, 


The total number of casualties to persons for the 
year was 94,201, of which 10,046 represented the number 
of persons killed and 84,155 the number injured. Casual- 
ties occurred among three general classes of employees, 
as follows: Trainmen, 2114 killed and 29,275 injured; 
switch tenders, crossing tenders and watchmen, 229 
killed, 2070 injured; other employees, 1289 killed, 35,- 
722 injured. The number of passengers killed in the 
course of the year 1904 was 441 and the number injured 
9111. In the previous year 355 passengers were killed 
and 8231 injured. The total number of persons, other 
than employees and passengers, killed was 5973; injured, 
7977. These figures include the casualties to persons 
classed as trespassing. 

—_——_2--o———___—_- 


The United States Transportation Company, Syracuse, 
N. Y., has given the American Shipbuilding Company a 
contract for a freight steamer to be a duplicate of the 
Elbert H. Gary, recently built for the Pittsburgh Steam- 
ship Company. Water ballast capacity of 8500 tons will 
be provided. There will be 34 hatches, 12 feet centers. 
The steamer will be 569 feet long over all, 549 feet keel, 
56 feet beam and 31 feet depth of hold. The carrying ca- 
pacity will be 12,000 tons. The American Shipbuilding 
Company has also contracted to build a freight steamer 
545 feet over all and 55 feet beam for the Hawgood in- 
terests of Cleveland. This makes 14 vessels booked by 
the company for delivery in 1906. Other steamers are 
under negotiation. 


a 
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The Niles Extra Heavy Driving Wheel Lathe. 


The locomotive driving wheel chucking lathe illus- 
trated herewith and built by the Niles Tool Works of the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, is intended for 
extra heavy work. It is designed to take two cuts % 
inch deep with a 3-16-inch feed at a speed of 20 feet per 
minute in steel tires, removing about 540 pounds of metal 
per hour, and in actual practice has done even better. 
In a day of ten hours it is capable of turning six pairs 
of driving wheel tires, which is about three times the 
average capacity of the best older types of machines. 

The manner of holding the work is one of the special 
points of individuality of the lathe. On each face plate, 
as may be seen from the engraving, are mounted four 
patent “sure grip” drivers. The wheels are bolted firmly 
against these drivers and wedges are driven in, forcing 
the saw teeth of the drivers directly into the outside 
faces of the tire rims. By this means the wheels are held 
absolutely rigid under the heaviest cuts and chattering is 
eliminated, such as is likely to result when the driving is 





Niles 90-Inch Driving Wheel Chucking Lathe 


through the spokes or the hubs of the wheels. The driving 
arrangement also has the effect of relieving much of the 
strain which was formerly imposed upon the driving 
shaft of the machine, as the face plates are rigidly con- 
nected through the work. 

The principal dimensions of the lathe are as follows: 
Distance between face plates, 6 feet 8 inches to 9 feet; 
swing over bed, 92 inches; diameter of face plates, 90 
inches; diameters of work admitted, 60 to 84 inches; 
length of bed, 22 feet 8 inches; greatest width of bed, 100 
inches. 

The bed is of very rigid box pattern, with double 
web box girths; the tool rests are of heavy pattern, newly 
designed, and have swiveling bases. The feed mechanism 
is conveniently controlled from the operator’s position in 
front of the work. It comprises a horizontal rock shaft at 
the front of the bed, driven from the head of the machine, 
which makes six vibrations to one revolution of the work, 
in this way dividing the feed of the tool into the work 
and making it more nearly continuous. The rock shaft 
is easily connected or disconnected from the ratchet 
wrenches on the cross traverse screws on the tool car- 
riages. 
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The face plates are driven by internal gears and are 
provided with openings to admit the crank pins of the 
driving wheels, so that the latter may always be chucked 
close to the face plates. In placing wheels in the ma- 
chine or taking them out it is not necessary to change the 
position of the carriages. All that is required is the 
moving of the tail stock sufficiently to the rear to with- 
draw the crank pins from the openings in the face plates. 
To provide for the quick removing of the wheels an in- 
dependent 5 horse-power motor is furnished for traversing 
the tail stock. It takes only from 10 to 15 minutes to 
chuck a pair of wheels in the lathe ready for turning. 

The main drive is from a 40 horse-power Westinghouse 
motor having a speed variation of one to two, which, in 
combination with the gear changes, gives cutting speeds 
of a minimum on a diameter of 84 inches of 10 feet per 
minute and a maximum on a diameter of 48 inches of 25 
feet per minute. 

J aiciciaaciialiiah inl csinaciacee 

The Scranton Bolt & Nut Company.—The Scranton 

Bolt & Nut Company. Scranton, Pa., which purchased 





Driven by a 40 Horse-Power Westinghouse Motor. 


the rolling mill and spike factory of the Timmes & Hecht 
Company, located in Keyset Valley, at West Scranton, 
last April, has been operating the works since the absorp- 
tion of the property. It expects to dismantle the mills 
during the month of September and reconstruct them on 
a site adjacent to the bolt works and have them running 
in October. Foundations for the new buildings are pre- 
pared. They will be of steel construction. One will be 
122 x 200 feet and the other 50 x 150 feet. These mills 
when completed will consist of an 18-inch bar. mill and a 
10-inch combination mill, all new and containing the 
latest improvements. The engines will be of the Allis 
type and the boilers the Hyde vertical tubular. In these 
new mills special attention will be given to the manu- 
facture of refined bar iron and also to the making of 
track, mine and dock spikes. By the addition of these 
two mills the output of the present plant will be doubled, 
the capacity being increased to about 40,000 tons per 
year, giving employment to about 600 hands. Many new 
features will be introduced for the handling of both raw 
material and the finished product. A substantial in- 
crease is also being made in the puddle mill capacity 
and output. 
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The Backus Suction Gas Producer. 


Among the new gas producers brought out lately as a 
consequence of the growing interest in gas power is one 
built by the Backus Water Motor Company, Newark, 
N. J. The accompanying engraving shows the arrange- 
ment of a plant having a capacity of 75 horse-power. 
The general principle of the operation of the plant is 
identical with that now familiar to the public, but there 
are certain new features in the details of design on 
which special claims are based. 

Suction gas producers depend upon the inhaling ac- 
tion of the engine to generate the gas in only such quan- 
tity as is demanded and the gas generation ceases when 
the engine is stopped. During its operation air laden 
with steam is drawn through the generator, and the com- 
bination of the two in contact with the heated fuel in 
the producer liberates gas. This gas passes from the 
generator through a cooler, then through a scrubber, and 
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be adjusted by turning the swiveling goose neck on the 
overflow, and will thereafter be automatically maintained 
at a uniform hight. Above the water batb is a bed of 
coke upon which a spray of water is constantly thrown. 

The gas holder is in effect a reservoir and aids in mak- 
ing the draft through the apparatus constant instead of 
pulsating, as it would be if the intermittent suction of 
the engine communicated directly. A comparatively 
small gas holder is sufficient, as the scrubber acts in 
Some measure as a reservoir. 

On shutting down the plant the generator is cut off 
from the scrubber and opened to the atmosphere through 
the flue shown. Natural draft keeps the fire burning 
moderately until it is time to start up again. Over night 
the fire is maintained, and ten minutes’ blowing in the 
morning is enough to put the producer in operation. 
While the producer is idle air is excluded to prevent its 
mixing with the gas and forming an explosive mixture. 
The low pressure on the appuratus, characteristic of the 
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Elevation Showing the Parts and Arrangement of a Backus Suction Gas Producer Equipment. 


finally into a gas holder from which the engine draws 
its supply. 

The generator is a cylindrical stove, lined with fire 
brick, into the top of which the fuel is introduced through 
a bell and hopper. The latter admits the fuel without 
letting in air and distributes the fuel evenly, making it 
easy to maintain a level fire and avoid the formation of 
holes or pockets. Anthracite pea coal is the most suita- 
ble fuel and may be had at fairly moderate cost. Almost 
any kind of coal will do, however, except soft coal high 
in oils and volatile matter. 

In passing through the cooler the gas gives up heat 
to the water, forming steam, which is partly taken up by 
the gas, enriching it by the addition of hydrogen that is 
freed when the vapor is decomposed, and its oxygen 
combines with the carbon of the coal to form carbon 
monoxide (CO). The excess of steam in the cooler is 
piped to the bottom of the producer to facilitate com- 
bustion. The cooler catches the hydrocarbon impurities 
in the gas, including tar, and these are removed as the 
gas passes through the scrubber. The gas is piped from 
the bottom of the cooler to the bottom of the scrubber, 
where it is purified and put into condition to be used by 
the engine. A water bath contained in the bottom of the 
scrubber catches any heavy particles of ash which may 
be carried over. The level of the water in this bath may 


suction type of producer, is conducive to the greatest 
safety. There is very little, if any, possibility of ex- 
plosions, and such precautions as are necessary are pro- 
vided in the way of valves and safety devices. 

It is interesting to know that the regulations of the 
Board of Fire Underwriters with regard to the use of 
producer gas are inclined to favor suction producers. 
These require that pressure systems must be located in 
independent buildings, while suction producers up to 250 
horse-power may be placed in a separate inclosed, well 
ventilated room in any building where the natural light 
is good. While the plant is not in operation the connec- 
tion between the generator and scrubber must be closed 
and the connection between the scrubber and vent pipe 
open, so that the products of combustion can be carried 
into the open air. The opening for admitting fuel must 
be provided with some charging device so that no con- 
siderable quantity of air can be admitted while charging. 

SORES 





At the time of its convention at Atlantic City in the 
last week in June the American Society for Testing 
Materials had 677 members. Since then 45 applications 
for membership have been approved and there have been 
two losses, so that the present membership is 720. The 
oxecutive Committee is entering on a campaign for a 
membership of 1000 before the next annual convention. 
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The Electric Furnace in Steel Making. 


In a recent issue of the Engineering Supplement of 
the London Times, F. W. Harbord writes of the place the 
electric furnace may be expected to take in the British 
steel industry. Already one electric furnace has been 
operated at a Sheffield steel works, and it is reported that 
another Sheffield company has acquired the exclusive 
patent rights of the Héroult process for Great Britain. 
We quote from the article as follows: 

While on the one hand the extravagant claims urged on 
behalf of electric smelting—that it will revolutionize the 
manufacture of structural steels as at present made by 
the Bessemer and open hearth process—may be dismissed 
as nonsense, the attempts on the other hand to prove that 
it cannot compete with the crucible process in the manu- 
facture of tool steels or the open hearth furnace for many 
of the higher class steels intermediate between these and 
common structural steel may equally be disregarded. The 
truth lies between these two extremes, and the manufac- 
turer who realizes this and takes advantage of the great 
possibilities which the electric furnace offers to meet 
very many of the special steel requirements of to-day and 
who does so with judgment and knowlefige will, without 
doubt, be in a most exceptional position, not only to meet 
foreign competition, but to more than hold his own 
against his British competitors. 

Since the Canadian Commission visited Europe last 
year, rather more than a year has elapsed. During this 
time very considerable quantities of electric steel have 
been made both in Sweden and in France and have been 
used with most satisfactory results for all classes of tools 
and cutlery and for various other purposes for which the 
highest class crucible stee] was formerly employed, con- 
firming in every way the conclusions of the commission 
that “ steel equal in all respects to the best Sheffield cru- 
cible steel can be made.” Considerable quantities of this 
steel have been supplied to Sheffield firms who have thus 
been able to convince themselves of its exceptionally high 
quality, and it now only remains for our Sheffield people 
to make the stee] for themselves rather than import it. 
The manufacture of crucible steel for tool purposes, im- 
portant as it is to the country, owing to the world-wide 
reputation for quality which it has acquired, is, however, 
only one comparatively small branch of our great steel 
industry, and perhaps the most important question is to 
what extent electric smelting can be employed for the 
manufacture of the numerous classes of steels between 
this and ordinary Bessemer or open hearth steel. 

A Large Field for the Electric Furnace, 

We import annually very large quantities of Swedish 
Bessemer steel for tube blanks for the solid drawn tube 
trade, and for other purposes too numerous to mention ; 
again, large quantities of Swedish pig irons are imported 
for use in our open hearth furnaces for the manufacture 
of special qualities of high class steel for large forgings, 
axles, tires, special wire and other purposes, and in many 
cases steel of the required composition can only be made 
by using, either entirely or in part, these very high priced 
pig irons. Another very important branch of the steel 
trade is the production of dynamo steel of exceptional 
purity and low hysteresis, and in this direction the elec- 
tric furnace promises great things, as steel of the greatest 
purity, low in carbon and manganese, can readily be pro- 
duced. If we add to these the manufacture of all kinds 
of ordnance, armor plate, projectiles, rifle, bayonet and 
other high class steel, we see that without attempting to 
compete with Bessemer or ordinary open hearth struc- 
tural steel] there is an immense field open to the electric 
furnace. Numerous experiments have shown that electric 
steel is not only extremely pure, but it is also exception- 
ally homogeneous, and this is a most important point in 
the manufacture of large steel castings. When it is re- 
membered that for special purposes castings, sometimes 
of 50 to 60 tons, have to be made by mixing the contents 
of a number of crucibles not containing more than 1 
hundredweight each, the advantages of being able to 
make steel equal in all respects as to quality, in quantities 
of 15 tons and possibly more, will readily be apparent. 

If steel to satisfy the exacting requirements of the 
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highest class of tool steel can be produced, there can be no 
question as to the production of steel of a quality suitable 
for what we may term medium class steels, and it then 
becomes simply a question of cost, and whether the elec- 
tric furnace can compete in this respect with Swedish 
Bessemer steel, or steel made from Swedish pig iron or 
steel of specially selected English brands. 

In the electric furnace of the resistance type, which 
may be said to be represented by the Héroult and Keller 
furnaces, the highest class steel can be made from ordinary 
English scrap, such as rail ends, but against the saving 
effected in this direction has to be set the cost of the elec- 
tric energy required. The electric furnace, even under 
the best conditions, is not a cheap melter, but as a refining 
furnace toward the end of the operation, when a_ very 
high temperature is required, it is far more efficient; it 
therefore seems probable that the future development of 
the electric furnace will be in combination with some form 
of continuous open hearth process in which molten pig 
iron is first converted into what we may term “ molten 
scrap steel” in a gas-fired furnace and then transferred 
in the molten state to the electric furnace for final puri- 
fication. By this means the additional cost over ordinary 
open hearth steel would be comparatively small, the melt- 
ing and preliminary refining having been done in the gas- 
fired furnace, and the electric furnace being employed 
only to do the final refining at such high temperatures as 
those at which it alone is able to work most efficiently and 
economically. 


Héroult, Stassano aud Kjellin Furnaces, 


The design of the Héroult furnace, so far as_ the 
general construction is concerned, is particularly well 
adapted to work in combination with an open hearth 
tilting furnace, and if, instead of charging cold scrap or 
even molten pig iron, converted metal were charged on 
some such lines as suggested, a steel superior to best 
Swedish steel, or steel made from Swedish pig iron, should 
be obtained at a less cost. Given a large output so that 
labor costs are reduced to a minimum, the price at which 
such a steel could be produced would no doubt induce 
many manufacturers to employ it for purposes for which 
at present they are content to use inferior steel; and thus 
it would soon create a demand for high class material 
apart from that already existing. It is not suggested 
that a simple refining of ordinary steel in this way would 
be sufficient for the production of the highest class of tool 
steels. For the production of these it would no doubt be 
necessary to carry on the operation in the electric fur- 
nace in a way similar to that employed at La Praz, at a 
considerably greater cost as to expenditure of electric 
energy, time and labor; but in these cases the process is 
not competing with the open hearth method but with the 
crucible process, in which, although the output may be 
comparatively small, there is a much greater margin as 
regards cost of production, and the question of a pound 
or so a ton is of no great consequence. 

There are two other types, the induction furnace and 
the are furnace, which are now compcting with, the re 
sistance furnace for the favor of the English stee] maker. 
The former is represented by the Kjellin furnace, which 
has been at work for several years in Sweden, and the 
latter by the Stassano furnace, which has been at work 
for a considerable time in Italy. The Kjellin furnace is 
quite distinct both in principle and construction from the 
Héroult furnace, while the difference between the prin- 
ciple of the latter and are furnaces generally is not so 
clearly marked, and they merge one into the other. In 
general arrangement, and also as regards electrical and 
other details, the Stassano furnace is totally distinct from 
the Héroult, and it was primarily designed for the direct 
smelting of iron ore rather than for steel making, al- 
though it has been producing steel most satisfactorily for 
some time. From a practical engineering and wmetal- 
lurgical standpoint, however, there can be no doubt that. 
the Héroult furnace is far better designed to meet the 
general requirements of the steel manufacturer than 
either the Stassano or the Kjellin furnace. 

It is understood that a furnace of the latter type is 
already at work in Sheffield, and there can be no question 
sas to the quality of the steel produced, provided high class 
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material, such as Walloon scrap, is used for its produc- 
tion. In Sweden, where a furnace is attached to works 
producing this high class scrap, probably this furnace is 
as good and may under such conditions be even better 
than the Héroult: but the objection to it under English 
conditions is its lack of adaptability both as regards the 
materials which can be used and any variation in design 
to suit the conditions of our practice. In reality it is a 
large melting crucible, and to get the highest class of 
steel it is necessary, just as in the crucible process, to 
charge the purest materials, as the amount of purification 
which takes place during the operation is practically very 
small. On the other hand the Héroult process can deal 
with ordinary English scrap or pig iron, and by the re- 
peated addition of suitable fluxes to form new slags the 
impurities can be removed so that a final product is ob- 
tained equal if not superior to much that is made 
from Swedish materials in a crucible. 


Superior Properties of Electric Steel, 


That steel made in an electric furnace should possess 
superior properties to steel of similar composition pro- 
duced either in a Swedish Bessemer converter or in an 
open hearth steel furnace may seem at first to be claim- 
ing a great deal, but such appears to be undoubtedly the 
fact, and this is due probably to its production in what 
may be regarded as a practically neutral atmosphere, 
under conditions in which the occlusion of gases and 
overoxidation are reduced to a minimum. 

It is frequently urged that the cost of electric energy 
in this country makes the production of steel in anything 
like quantities a commercial impossibility ; but with elec- 
tric energy at £10 per kilowatt year, at which price it can 
be produced under favorable conditions from coal, and by 
using the gas furnace for the melting and the electric 
furnace only for the final operation, the difference in cost 
as regards electric energy will probably be more than met 
by the lower price of our raw material and our proximity 
to markets for the sale of the finished product. When 
the irregularity in supply due to the change of seasons 
and the generally inaccessible position and remoteness 
from sources of supply and from markets for the sale of 
the finished product are taken into consideration, the much 
talked of cheap production of electric energy from water 
power will often be found to be more apparent than real. 


+e 


Drying by Fan Blowers.—The necessity of ample air 
and good circulation in drying is emphasized by the fol- 
lowing statement made at a recent meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers: “ The 
philosophy of drying or evaporating moisture by heating 
air rests upon the fact that the capacity of air for mois- 
ture is rapidly increased by rise in temperature. If 
air at 52 degrees is heated to 72 degrees its capacity for 
moisture is doubled and is four times what is was at 32 de- 
grees. For each 15 pounds of water required to be evapo- 
rated per hour in a drying room 1 horse-power of boil- 
er, 130 square feet of steam pipe and 14,000 cubic feet of 
air are required under good conditions.” Although 20 
years ago Baldwin, in his book “Steam Heating for 
Buildings,” stated that “it is not profitable to dry by 
forcing air, as with a fan or blower, in connection with 
steam coils,” it is true that since then drying by fan 
blowers has practically superseded all other methods. 
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The Financial Chronicle refers to one source of the 
recent advance in stock market values—namely, the in- 
crease in the country’s bank note circulation in the last 
five or six years. The volume of outstanding circula- 
tion, based on bonds, has more than doubled, the addition 
reaching over $255,000,000. In this same period the gold 
holdings of the Government have increased fully as much 
as the national bank notes, and of the $2,901,791,907 
composing the general stock of money in the country, 
coined or issued, on August 1, $1,368,427,343, or not far 
from half of the total amount, is in gold coin or gold cer- 
tificates. Whatever inflation there has been going on 
thus far has therefore been a gold inflation rather than 
a paper one. 
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The New Commercial Electric Induction Motor. 


Since the expiration of the basic patents on induction 
motors, which prevented competition in this country, 
a number of new motors of this type have been brought 
out by companies which heretofore confined themselves 
to direct current machinery Among the latter is the 
Commercial Electric Company, Indianapolis, Ind., which 
has recently developed a constant speed induction motor, 
illustrated herewith. The company’s previous experience 
in the manufacture of direct current motors has been of 
use in the mechanical designing of this new machine, 
and its electrical features are claimed to be not of an 
experimental nature, inasmuch as advantage has been 
taken of the knowledge gained in European countries, 
where there has been the keenest competition. 

The motor is made in two classes, M. T. and H. T., 
for constant speed work, the selection of the class de- 
pending upon the nature of the work to be performed. 
Among the points of special advantage on which em- 
phasis is laid are the high power factor, large nominal 
break down factor, high efficiency at both heavy and 
light loads, low working temperatures, small idle cur- 
rents and high starting torques. To obtain a high power 
factor it is necessary that the clearance between the 
rotor and stator be limited and uniform. To this end 





New Constant Speed Induction Motor, Made by the Commercial 
Electric Company. 


the stator frame and stator head have been designed to 
give an equal division to this clearance, which is always 
maintained. It is stated to be impossible to assemble the 
machine so that the air gap on opposite sides of the 
rotor will be unequal. To reduce the wear of the rotor 
shaft very large bearing surfaces have been provided. 
The bearings are self oiling and self aligning, and are 
reversible to allow the machines to be inverted when it 
is desirable to suspend them from ceilings. Their ar- 
rangement is such that carelessly flooding them with 
oil can cause no damage to the machine. When required 
the bearings are made dust proof. The bearing linings 
are duplicate and interchangeable, so that the replacing 
of the bearing is simpler and less expensive than ac- 
curately adjusting the ordinary adjustable bearings. 

The shaft is of crucible steel, of large diameter and 
as short between bearings as it is possible to make it, 
consequently it is rigid and not easily sprung. The shaft 
is ground and the bearings are carefully polished. The 
rotor is forced on the shaft with hydraulic pressure. 
Ventilating apertures, as may be seen from the cut, are 
provided across the faces of the stator and rotor, so that 
the freest circulation of air is secured, insuring cool 
operation. Special attention has been given to the start- 
ing device, as a result of which the starting current is 
stated to be reduced practically to that used in a direct 
current motor of an equivalent capacity. 

The types of motors referred to are manufactured in 
all standard capacities from 5 to 200 horse-power. For 
smaller sizes the company builds a line of single phase, 
self starting induction motors made in capacities of 1 
to 5 horse-power. The machines are made for all stand- 
ard voltages and frequences in both two and three phase 
forms for 25 or 60 cycles per second. 
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The Niagara Automatic Can Seamer. 


There are two distinct parts in the process of manu- 
facturing cylindrical vessels such as powder kegs, oil 
cans, &c.—namely, the forming of the cylindrical body 
and the attaching of the two ends. A description of an 
automatic machine for making cans, built by the Niagara 
Machine & Tool Works, Buffalo, N. Y., was contained in 
The Iron Age February 18, 1904, and the accompanying 
illustration shows a new machine made by the same con- 
cern for simultaneously seaming both ends of the cans. 
This machine is also automatic, as the time during 
which the seaming rolls remain in action and the pres- 
sure exerted by them are in no way dependent on the 
operator. A great saving of labor and time is effected 
with the machine and a clean and uniform product is 
obtained. 

From the accompanying engraving the principles of 
the operation of the machine may be easily understood. 





Automatic Can Seamer, Built by the Niagara Machine & Tool 
Works, Buffalo, N. Y. 


By depressing the foot treadle the lower chuck, which 
carries the work, is raised and the seamer rolls are 
caused to act upon both seams for the required length of 
time. After completing the seams the cam shafts stop 
until the treadle is again depressed. As the machine has 
a double feed table, while one vessel is being seamed the 
operator may be placing the heads and body of another 
can in position. 

The shafts that carry the upper and lower chucks 
are actuated from the same driving shaft, giving uniform 
speed. The vertical shafts in the rear of the machine 
carry the mechanism for operating the seamer rolls. A 
clutch, which is engaged by depressing the foot treadle, 
controls the motion of these shafts. The lower seamer 
rolls are carried on a head in the frame of the machine, 
which is vertically adjustable to accommodate work of 
different hights. The shell of this head can be set for- 
ward toward the chuck shaft when work of compara- 
tively small diameter is being seamed. The driving pul- 
ley for the lower chuck shaft is mounted on a sleeve re- 
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volving in the two lower bearings of the frame. The 
lower chuck shaft fits into this sleeve, thereby relieving 
it from any strain caused by the belt. To tighten the 
belts when needed those driving the chuck shafts run 
over idlers attached to levers. 

The machine shown in the illustration is intended for 
work from 6 to 13 inches in diameter and from 7 to 16 
inches high. The manufacturer is in a position to fur- 
nish similar seamers for other ranges of work. 


———_3-e___- 
Mexican Trade Notes. 


The Rains and Crop Prospects, 

Duranoo, August 16, 1905.—In a country like Mexico, 
which has virtually only two seasons, the wet and dry, 
and whose prosperity depends in so great a degree upon 
the rains coming at the right time and continuing in 
sufficient quantity for the needs of agriculture, the 
months of June, July and August are crucial ones. If 
the rains are delayed or are scanty when they do come 
the prospects for bounteous crops of various staples are 
doubtful, while early rains, well distributed and contin- 
uous through those months, furnish a basis upon which 
hopeful anticipations may be reared in regard to pros- 
pective harvests. All the indications this year are fa- 
vorable. Already predicitons are being made of a “ rec- 
ord breaking ” cotton crop. One of the principal planters 
of the Laguna district, Mexico’s principal source of pro- 
duction, estimates the coming yield at 100,000 bales. 

Faults of Exporters, 

The leading English daily newspaper published in the 
City of Mexico re-echoes the old and oft repeated com- 
plaints against United States manufacturers in relation 
to the many defects in their system of cultivating Latin- 
American trade. Says the journal alluded to: 

American machinery is admitted to be excellent, but it is not 
suited to the rough handling of the unskilled Indians. By most 
of these a machine is made to perform its duty regardless of the 
defects which may exist through faulty installation or other 
causes. ‘The laborers do not stop to take these possibilities into 
consideration. ‘They cannot appreciate tbe fine working parts 
and complicated machinery nor the careful handling it demands. 
European machinery is fully one-fourth to one-half heavier than 
American machinery of the same power and will stand much 
rough treatment. 

Ancther source of complaint is that carelessness is displayed 
by American manufacturers in shipping machinery and acces- 
sories, which frequently arrive in very bad condition, requiring 
the missing parts to be replaced by native mechanics, who there- 
by jeopardize the working of the machines. The European man- . 
ufacturer assumes no risk through irresponsible packers or as- 
sistants; his products are packed and shipped in a faultless 
manner, which satisfies his customers, who are quick to appre- 
ciate all that this means to them, especially if they are located 
in some remote section where it is difficult to transport machin- 
ery aud almost impossible to replace parts that are missing or 
broken. 

By thoroughly canvassing this country American manufac- 
turers will no doubt easily overcome these objections and greatly 
increase the demand for their machinery of all kinds, which ia, 
notwithstanding criticisms, already held in high esteem. There 
would be a large field for small motors, pumps, rams, &c., which 
could be applied to a variety of purposes, such as sawing wood, 
lilling water tanks for stock and running coffee fanners, corn 
shellers, decorticating machines and small cane mills. 

Consular reports, correspondents of trade journals and 
globe trotting travelers have reiterated these complaints 
against the manufacturer of the United States for half 
a century. It seems impossible to believe that the Ameri- 
can shipper has failed through all these years to profit 
by this wearisome repetition of his shortcomings. As a 
matter of fact, trade statistics, and particularly Mexi- 
can trade statistics, go to show that he has very much 
improved both in his manner of obtaining orders for his 
varied wares and in his way of filling them, or how else 
shall we explain the expansion of his trade with his 
foreign customers? ‘To assert at this late day that the 
manufacturers of the United States who cater to a for- 
eign trade pack their goods badly, that they ship ma- 
chinery without the parts necessary for its proper opera- 
tion or that they are brusque end unaccommodating in 
the matter of credit is equivalent to saying that they 
are thick witted, that they do not read the trade papers 
or consular reports, that they are in effect indifferent 

, to their own welfare—hardly a reasonable supposition. 
It is rather to be believed that the real explanation 
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of these plaints, which appear from time to time, is to 
be found in the fact that certain writers, hypnotized by 
the antiquity of the charges, and assuming them to be 
well founded, without investigation, find it convenient to 
work them into any thesis which they may be moved to 
contribute to the always interesting discussion of the 
United States trade relations with Latin-America. 


Railroad Concessions and Construction, 


The San Carlos Copper Company has obtained a con- 
cession for the extension of the line of railroad which 
it is constructing between San José and Linares to Soto 
la Marina, Tamaulipas. This extension will afford trans- 
portation facilities to the colonists of the proposed Mexi- 
can branch of Mr. Dowie’s Zion. 

The concession granted in 1902 for a railroad to con- 
nect the States of Vera Cruz and Oaxaca, the road to 
run from a point upon the Vera Cruz and Pacific Rail- 
road in the first-named State to the Refugio Hacienda 
in Oaxaca, has been amended a second time by the ex- 
tension of one year from the present date for the com- 
pletion of the road. 

Seflor Romero, owner of the Tamara y Anexas and 
other mines in the Hostotipaquilla district, in the State 
of Jalisco, intends to construct a railroad from the 
mines to Etzatlan, the distance being about 100 miles. 

Additional time has been granted to the concession- 
aire of the proposed electric railway between the City 
of Mexico and Puebla. The concession is held by Ben- 
jamin Barios of the City of Mexico on behalf of the Mex- 
ico & Puebla Railway Company. 

Alfonso B. Smith, to whom a concession was granted 
in 1898 to construct a railroad from a point on the Rio 
Colorado to St. George’s Bay, in the State of Sonora, 
having failed to fulfill his contract with the Government, 
the franchise has been revoked and the deposit of $5000 
in bonds made by the concessionaire confiscated. 

The Government has increised by the sum of $555,- 
000 the subsidy to be paid to the Kansas City, Mexico & 
Orient Railway Company, and bas also given the com- 
pany an addition of five years’ time for the completion 
of the projected line in Mexico. The total subsidy is now 
$5,305,000, the increase of $555,000 being for the “ moun- 
tain division ” of 150 km. 

The Mexican Central Railway Company has pur- 
chased the Coahuila & Pacific Railway, the price paid 
being $2,660,000. ‘The same company holds an option on 
the railroad of the Mexican National Construction Com- 
pany, which extends from Manzanillo to Colima. 


Industrial Netes, 


At a recent meeting of the stockholders of the Mexi- 
can Aluminum Mfg. Company of the City of Mexico offi- 
cers and a Board of Directors, consisting of the following 
persons, were elected: A. L. Van Antwerpt, president; W. 
E. Herrmann, vice-president; H. C. Head, treasurer; J. 
Madrid Terres, secretary; W. J. De Gress, Manuel Sep- 
tien y Cosio and Aquiles Elorduy, directors. 

The New York syndicate which owns the large de- 
posit of iron ore situated near Chilpancingo, in the State 
of Guerro, is making arrangements to push actively the 
development of the property. It is reported that a line 
of electrically operated railroad will be constructed from 
the property to the port of Acapulco, 35 miles distant, and 
the ore shipped to the United States. 

Sefior Rafael Pardo, an attorney representing L. C. 
Browne, has made an application to the Government for 
a concession to establish a bicycle and automobile manu- 
factory in the capital. 

A project is on foot with which the name of W. H. 
Ellis of Abyssinian fame is connected to establish a 
steel manufacturing plant at Monclova, in the State of 
Coahuila. Coal and iron ore lands which Mr. Ellis is 
said to control are situated in the neighborhood of the 
proposed site of the works. These, it is said, will be 
taken over by a company capitalized at $500,000, gold, 
which is to be incorporated under the laws of New Jersey, 
and that as soon as the necessary preliminaries have been 
arranged work upon the erection of the plant will begin. 

A new importing firm, whose members are C. H. Har- 
rison and W. C. Bruce, has been established in the City 
of Mexico under the name of La Casa Importadora. 
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Among other specialties the firm will handle imported 
safes. 

A contract for a turbine and the necessary equipment 
for an electric light plant for the town of Allende, Coa- 
huila, has been let by the local company having the work 
in hand to the Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio. 

Machinery has been ordered from the United States 
for the development of new coal lands recently discov- 
ered at El Valle de los Puentes, in the State of Jalisco. 

The Mexican Car & Foundry Company, Mexico City, 
has completed the installation of its machinery and is 
now ready to begin operations in the manufacture and 
repair of rolling stock. 

A new system of electric street railways is in course 
of construction in the City of Guadalajara by a company 
bearing the name La Electra (Sociedad Anonima), which 
intends to erect a new power plant at the falls of the 
Santiago River at a cost of $500,000. 

Arthur H. Woolrich has made an application for a 
concession to utilize 7000 liters of water per second from 
the River Atoyac, in the State of Oaxaca, for the genera- 
tion of electrical power. 

What is said to be the largest contract ever made by 
the Government for products of native origin—certainly 
the largest for iron and steel manufactured products— 
has, according to the local press, recently been awarded 
to the Monterey Iron & Steel Company, which was the 
successful bidder over a number of foreign manufactur- 
ers for the structural and other iron and steel material 
and apparatus which are to be used in the work of im- 
proving and equipping upon modern lines the seaport 
of San Benito. The contract involves the expenditure 
of $450,000, Mexican, by the Government. The work in- 
cludes the construction of a steel wharf 635 meters long 
and 25 meters wide, the laying of trackage, the erection 
of warehouses and hoisting cranes and the supplying of 
other appliances necessary in the equipment of modern 
port works. I.5 BD 

ecm aaa 

The Acme Harvester Company Reorganized.—The 
Acme Harvester Company, Peoria, Ill., which went into 
the hands of a receiver about 18 months ago, has been re- 
organized as the Acme Harvesting Machine Company, 
being incorporated under the laws of New Jersey for 
$2,000,000. The directors of the company are David R. 
Forgan, president of the First National Bank, Chicago, 


president; A. G. Becker, financier and promoter, 
Chicago; S. D. Porter, Peoria, treasurer and general 


manager; Robert Schaffner, Peoria, secretary ; Ferdinand 
Luthy, Peoria, implement jobber; G. H. Burr and F. W. 
Garvin. W. H. Lee, vice-president, and J. A. Scanland, 
assistant treasurer, are officers, but not directors. Mr. 
Porter has been in charge of the property on behalf of 
the receiver since the failure and has operated it with 
such skill as to warrant the reorganization on the lines 
named. The directors have issued a statement, which is 
in part as follows: “ The new company is equipped with 
ample capital and is preparing to carry on a vigorous 
campaign for the ensuing season. The policy of making 
sale contracts only, which has proved so popular with 
the implement dealers during the past season, will be 
continued. Owing to the big demand for Acme machines 
the company finds it necessary to largely increase the 
facilities for manufacturing, and arrangements have 
been made for the erection of new warehouses and other 
equipment.” The company makes twine binders, reap- 
ers, mowers, hay rakes, headers and a general line of 


harvesting machines. 
doo __—_ 


In order to regulate the supply of mixture to a gas 
engine so as to enable the relative proportions of gas and 
air to be varied according to the varying calorific value 
of the combustible gas an arrangement has been devised 
by which a flame of the gas is caused to heat a metal 
rod, more or less according to the intensity of the flame, 
the expansion of the rod effecting the regulation of the 
gas and air butterfly valves by means of a lazytongs and 
multiplying lever arrangement. There is an alternative 
method by which the flame is made to affect the electrical 
resistance of a wire, the change of resistance accomplish- 
ing the same purpose by electrical means. 
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The Restriction of Output. 


WasuHinecton D. C., August 22, 1905.—The Bureau 
of Labor of the Department of Commerce and Labor has 
compiled a very elaborate report on the regulation and 
restriction of output in certain industries including the 
manufacture of iron and steel. The work of gathering 
data for this report was begun a little more than a year 
ago, the purpose being to supply information with re- 
gard to a question that has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion during the past decade but with regard to which 
no comprehensive official report has ever been made, 
either in this or in otber countries. The report is not 
limited to the restrictions imposed by labor unions, but 
embraces an outline of the operations of the various or- 
ganizations, pools and agreements of manufacturers 
formed for the purpose of regulating production. Through 
the courtesy of Dr. Niell, Commissioner of Labor, the cor- 
respondent of The Iron Age is enabled to present an ad- 
vance abstract of the features of this report dealing with 
the iron and steel industry. It should be borne in mind 
that some of the data here embraced were gathered sev- 
eral months ago and that minor changes have since taken 
place. 

In the iron and steel industry information has been 
collected with reference to several associations or pools 
of manufacturers which regulate or restrict the output 
of particular lines of products. The information is so 
limited, however, that it seems hardly necessary to repeat 
it here. The restrictions imposed by unions are given at 
some length and in this respect the report is extremely 
interesting. 


Restrictions Imposed by Unions, 


The United Sons of Vulcan, consisting of boilers and 
puddlers, was organized in 1858. The Association Broth- 
erhood of Iron and Steel Heaters, Rollers and Roughers 
was organized in 1872. The Iron and Steel Roll Hands’ 
Union, composed of catchers, hookers, helpers and others 
engaged about the trains of rolls was organized in 1873. 
These three organizations were consolidated in the Amal- 
gamated Association of Lron, Steel and Tin Workers of 
the United States in 1876. In 1881 it was voted to include 
Canada within its jurisdiction and to make colored men 
eligible to membership. The Amalgamated Association 
thus includes skilled workmen and their helpers in the 
puddling, sheet and tin plate mills. These skilled opera- 
tives include about 10 per cent. of all workmen in the iron 
and steel industry from the ore to the finished product. 
Even in such mills as are controlled by the Amalgamated 
Association restrictions occur only at certain points— 
namely, on the entire labor in puddling, one-half of the 
labor in making sheet steel and one-third of the labor in 
making tin plate. 

Basis of Wage Scale, 

The annual convention of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion adopts a scale of wages, which is a sliding scale, 
based upon the selling price of the finished products, but 
in each case there is a minimum rate. The boiling or 
puddling scale specifies the wages to be paid per ton ac- 
cording to the selling price of the bar iron. The sheet mill 
scale specifies that wages shall be paid according to the 
average selling price of sheet steel of Nos. 26, 27 and 28 
gauges. The scale for tin plate mills fixes the wages to 
be paid according to the selling price of a box of 100 
pounds of coke tin plates. 

East of the Alleghanies the Amalgamated Association 
is not strong enough to prescribe a scale, there being a 
number of puddling mills, but only a few sheet mills and 
no tin plate mills. The Eastern rate for puddling is 
usually from $1.25 to $1.50 per ton lower than the West- 
ern rate. When, for instance, the Amalgamated scale for 
puddling is $5.25 per ton the Eastern price is from $3.75 
to $4. This difference was originally made as a differen- 
tial to equalize competitive conditions between the East 
and the West on the basis of higher cost of coal in the 
Kast. 

Since the men work in teams, and some of them are 
hired by the head man or leader of each team, it will be 
understood that the matter of apprenticeship regulates 
itself. In fact, there are no apprentices nor apprentice-, 
ship rules, There must be a certain number of men in 
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each team, and they are promoted gradually as vacancies 
occur, usually in regular order, but there is no clearly de- 
fined rule as to this matter. A man is supposed to be 
advanced from the lower and poorer paid jobs to the 
higher positions not by the time he has been employed but 
by his aptitude and development in skill. Favoritism, 
however, is commen. 

The prevalence of the team system on a piece rate or 
tonnage basis explains in part the attitude of the union 
in limiting the amount of work in these particular occu- 
pations. The entire team must work together, and any 
member of the team who is physically inferior is subject 
to strain and overexertion. ‘This accounts in part for the 
very severe penalties placed on the member guilty of ex- 
ceeding the limits of output. There is, of course, also the 
fear of a cut in the piece rates. Besides the special rules 
applying to the particular mills a general rule provides 
“that any mill known to be continually violating the 
limit of output be considered ‘ black’ and its charter im- 
mediately revoked.” 


Puddling Mills. 


The words “ puddling” and “ boiling ’’ are used inter- 
changeably, the former being the more common in the 
East, the latter in the West. Some puddling mills are 
operated under the single-turn system, some under the 
double-turn system, and some under the three-turn sys- 
tem. The Amalgamated scale contains the following re- 
strictions on output: 

The charge for boiling furnaces shall be as follows: Single 
furnaces, not more than 550 pounds per heat; double furnaces, 
not more than 1100 pounds per heat; Siemens furnaces, not 
more than 1550 pounds per heat; double double furnaces, not 
more than 2200 pounds per heat; and it is understood that two 
weeks’ work shal! be averaged. 

The scale also provides that five heats shall constitute 
a day’s work in a double-turn mill or a three-turn mill, 
but allows six heats in a single-turn mill. The large mills 
usually run three turns, so as to get the greatest possible 
production in 24 hours, and on three-turn it is a physical 
impossibility to make over five heats per turn; usually 
only four can be made. Most manufacturers agree that 
550 pounds of pig iron is an economical charge ; that it is 
as much as two men (a puddler and a helper) can handle 
to advantage and bring »ut the product with success. It 
has also been found to be an economical charge as regards 
waste. In case the charge is larger the iron must remain 
in the furnace longer, and the longer it is in the furnace 
the greater the percentage of waste. 

In puddling mills where the restriction of the Amal- 
gamated Association applies the production of each pud- 
dling furnace is as follows: 550 pounds a charge x 5 
heats x 11 turns = 30,250 pounds per week. In such 
mills the puddlers always puddle that amount per week, 
barring accidents or other sufficient cause. There are no 
complaints that the limit of output is not reached, but in 
three-turn mills five heats may be impossible in puddling 
some kinds of iron. In summer the puddlers may make 
only three or four heats in a turn—sometimes only two— 
on account of the hot weather. As earnings are on a 
tonnage basis the earnings of puddlers are in proportion 
to their production. 


Production in Nonunion Miils, 


In some nonunion mills the production of the puddlers 
is no more than the Amalgamated scale allows, but in 
other nonunion mills the production is greater. In one 
mill in Pittsburgh which produces a common grade of 
iron the charge is 600 pounds. The men work two turns 
a day, 11 turns a week. Therefore their production is as 
follows: 600 pounds a charge x 5 heats x 11 turns = 
33,000 pounds a week. This is 2750 pounds more than 
the Amalgamated scale allows. In few nonunion mills is 
the production more than this; in most of them it is not 
as much; in none is the charge over 600 pounds. In near- 
ly all cases the mills which have an unusually large pro- 
duction produce the cheaper and coarser grades of iron. 

In a union mill in Pittsburgh which makes a fine grade 
of iron the charge is only 500 pounds, though the Amal- 
gamated scale allows 550 pounds. The production in this 
mill is therefore as follows: 500 pounds a charge x 5 
heats x 11 turns = 27,500 pounds a week, or 2750 pounds 
less than is allowed under the Amalgamated scale. The 
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superintendent of this mill holds that the best results are 
not obtained with a charge greater than 500 pounds; that 
if the charge is larger there is not sufficient room in the 
furnace to work the metal to a uniform grade. An offi- 
cial in another company who was interviewed said: “ It 
stands to reason if the charge is too large the puddler 
cannot make good, clean iron, as there is not room enough 
in the furnace to work it.” 

It should be noticed that the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion does not limit each charge to 550 pounds, but that 
“two weeks’” work shall be averaged. The Amalga- 
mated scale has the following restriction on the time of 
a heat: 


In order to insure uniformity of iron in boiling furnaces and 
avoid the increasing custom of running in strong for common 
iron, thus increasing the hours and work of the boiler, the limit 
of time for each heat shall be as follows: For a single furnace, 
one hour and forty-five minutes; for a double furnace. one hour 
and fifty minutes; for Siemens furnace, one hour and fifty-five 
minutes, and for a double doubie furnace, two hours. 


This rule is not very rigidly observed. The heats may 
require from an hour to two hours and a half each, ac- 
cording to the quality of the iron and the quality of the 
coal. The position of the Amalgamated Association is 
that the puddler should receive extra pay when extra 
hard iron or unusually poor coal is used, making the 
average time of a heat in a single furnace longer than an 
hour and forty-five minutes. The scale provides that $1 
per ton extra shall be paid for puddling dephosphorized 
iron or iron containing 60 per cent. or more of Bessemer. 


Sheet Mills. 


Sheet steel is made from steel bars of about 8 inches 
wide and varying thickness, the usual thickness being 
about 4% inch. The length of the bars varies from 22 to 56 
inches, according to the width of the sheet to be produced. 
To prepare the bars for rolling they are heated in what 
are called pair furnaces, so called because the bars are 
heated in pairs. Fifteen pairs, or 30 bars, constitute a 
heat, but often in practice only nine pairs, or 18 bars, are 
heated at once. 

In union mills until January 1, 1904, the limit of out- 
put per turn under the three-turn system was 135 pairs. 
Manufacturers claimed that the restriction was very un- 
just, especially as it applied to sheets of all sizes and to 
sheets of all gauges or weights. In mills working 
sheets 30 or more inches wide and 104 inches long 135 
pairs are suffictent to meet all requirements, as no greater 
number of sheets of such large size could be produced in 
one turn of eight hours. But when smaller sheets were 
worked, such as 24 x 72 inches and up to 28 x 96 inches, 
it was often the case that men would turn out a limit of 
135 pairs in six and one-half or seven hours, so that a 
mill would be idle one hour or more in each turn, or three 
or four hours in a day. In nonunion mills the workmen 
operate the rolls practically for the full eight hours in 
each turn, and in such mills there is no limit placed on 
output. 

The manufacturers complained of the limit on output, 
not only because it was less than the men could do in a 
turn when making sheets of the smaller sizes of the 
lighter gauges, but also because the limitation endangered 
the chilled rolls. The rolls cost about $350 apiece, or 
$700 for the pair. The chilled surface on them is about 
5g inch thick. Every week from 1-32 to 1-16.inch is 
turned off to make the surface smooth. By this process 
alone a pair of rolls would be rendered useless within a 
few months. As soon as all the chilled surface is turned 
off the rolls get too rough for use. Rolls are liable to be 
cracked by too much pressure being put upon them. When 
a crack develops in one of the rolls it soon spreads and, 
finally, the pressure causes the roll to break. The aver- 
age life of a pair of rolls with good treatment is 100 days. 


Danger to Machinery. 


Then, too, rolls are heated from the hot metal which 
passes between them, and unless the heat is regulated by 
the output—that is, by the number of hot bars passed 
between them—the expansion and contraction to which 
they are subject may cause them to break. On account 
of the quality of the product as well as the danger of 
breaking the rolls if the product is limited manufac- 
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turers contend that there should be no arbitrary limita- 
tion and that the conditions under which the rolls should 
be operated ought to be left to the julgment of the fore- 
man and the skilled workmen. 

The mills shut down on Sundays. For the first day or 
two after they start on Monday morning the sheets must 
be rolled slowly, since the cool rolls must be warmed up 
gradually so as to become heated equally all through. 
The rolls must have a certain heat to do good work, but 
the degtee of heat varies with conditions. When narrow 
iron 24 inches or less is being rolled the rolls cannot be 
made hot enough if the output is limited. When such 
sizes are rolled 135 pairs can often be rolled in six and 
one-half hours, and then the rolls will cool for an hour 
and a half before the next shift comes on; or if the same 
work were extended so as to be done in eight hours there 
would have to be an intermission of about ten minutes 
between each heat, and the successive cooling and heat- 
ing of the rolls would be very injurious to them. 

Rolls cool in the middle first, and when there has been 
an intermission of an hour narrow iron must be run 
through the middle to warm the rolls up in that part. 
If there is no narrow iron to be rolled scrap must be 
used for this purpose. Judgment is necessary to deter- 
mine what temperature the rolls should have. The roller 
is supposed to have good judgment, derived from experi- 
ence. He judges by the appearance of the sheets. If 
the rolls are not in proper condition the sheets will be 
unevenly rolled, causing them to buckle. However, when 
rolling the wider sizes of sheets it would not be good 
practice to have over nine heats—that is, to roll over 135 
pairs in a turn—for the reason that the rolls would get 
too hot. One result would be that the brasses, or bear- 
ings, of the rolls would soon be worn away. 


A Manager’s Views, 

The manager of a large company, who has had experi- 
ence in both union and nonunion sheet mills, when inter- 
viewed about the union restrictions, said: 

The only way to make rolis work right is to regulate them 


by the amount of iron passed between them, which controis the 
temperature. No rolls work properly unless their temperature is 


carefully regulated. The Amalgamated Association takes this‘ 


away from the management. Thirty bars are rolled to each 
heat, which, multiplied by 9, makes 270 bars in a turn of eight 
hours. There are times when a man ought not to make nine 
heats. I have seen the time when there ought not to be over 
seven heats. But often more than nine could be made, because 
often there is plenty of time for making more than nine. 

This manager submitted statistics covering the pe- 
riods from May 4 to August 31, 1902, and from May 1 to 
August 31, 1903, to show that average earnings per day 
were greater in nonunion mills than in union mills, and 
the conditions were said to be the same. The reason of 
the greater earnings by the nonunion workmen was that 
they made more heats and therefore their output was 
larger. 

A large sheet mill in Ohio employed union labor until 
July, 1903. It then closed down because of the restric- 
tion of output to 135 pairs in nine heats imposed by the 
Amalgamated Association. About 70 per cent. of its for- 
mer workmen were employed again. This included both 
skilled and unskilled workmen. The unskilled laborers 
did not belong to any union. The skilled workmen had 
belonged to the Amalgamated Association, but they gave 
up their membership in the association when they re- 
turned to work in this mill operated as an open shop. 
Afterward the men worked full eight hours and their 
output increased, while the number of “ wasters,” or dam- 
aged sheets, decreased because of the continuous work, 
and there was less breakage of the rolls. The same piece- 
price wages were paid after the lockout as before, but the 
earnings were greater afterward because the production 
was larger. This was true up to January 1, 1904, when 
wages were reduced from 15 to 30 per cent. in nonunion 
mills throughout the country. 

At the solicitation of the sheet manufacturers the 
Amalgamated Association further modified the restriction 
of output, making it more liberal. This was done at a 
special convention of the sheet workers held in Decem- 
ber, 1903. The restriction was increased from nine heats, 
or 135 pairs of bars, to ten heats, or 150 pairs, to take 
effect January 1, 1904. The restriction was modified in 
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another respect. Before January 1, 1904, not over 135 
pairs could be rolled in a day, and if fewer were rolled on 
some days the shortage could not be made up on other 
days. The scale as amended provides that 150 pairs shall 
be the limit of output during the “ pay period,’ which is 
usually during half a month, employees usually being 
paid twice a month. If, therefore, only 140 pairs should 
be rolled on a certain day 160 pairs might be rolled on 
another day in the same pay period to make the average 
150. An officer in one of the largest companies, speak- 
ing of this modification, said that the restriction as now 
applied amounted to no restriction at all, because in no 
mill is the output greater than that allowed by the scale. 


Tin Plate Mills, 


In making tin plates bars of steel are heated in pair 
furnaces and then passed through chilled rolls until 
they are of the required gauges. In old style mills both 
the roughing and finishing of plates are done on one pair 
of rolls. The crew is composed of a roller, doubler, heat- 
er, catcher and single boy, and the men very often em- 
ploy helpers and pay them out of their own earnings. In 
more modern mills the roughing is done on one pair of 
rolls and the finishing on another pair. As this is more 
of a continuous process more men are employed, the crew 
being as follows: A rougher, a single boy, two heaters, 
two catchers, an opener, two doublers, a roller and three 
helpers. 

Wages are paid to a team on a weight basis. The 
scale of the Amalgamated Association provides a limit for 
turns work by a team. All turns are eight hours, three 
turns a day. The reason for a restriction of output 
which union tin plate rollers usually allege is that if 
there were no restriction the more able bodied men would 
make large outputs and manufacturers would be inclined 
to cut down wages. The workmen also seem to think that 
by limiting the output the number of men who will be 
able to obtain employment will be increased. 

The scale of 1904 established a limit of a turn’s work 
on plates of 8 to 11 gauge of 14,000 pounds, the weight 
limit decreasing with thinner plates down to 4950 pounds 
for 36-gauge and lighter. The scale was modified some-° 
what by the addition of the following proviso: 

On sizes 20% x 56 an excess of 10 per cent. may be made, 
but on sizes less than 20 inches wide the per cent. cannot be 
made; and on 26 inches wide and over an excess of 15 per cent. 
on the limit may be made. 

These modifications were a concession to the manu- 
facturers. It will be noted that there is at the present 
no average principle in the tin plate scale, as there is in 
the puddling scale since January 1, 1904. If less than the 
limit is rolled on any turn the deficiency cannot be made 
up on any other turn. 

An officer in a large establishment in Ohio employing 
union labor declared that the tin plate restriction was 
not unreasonable, and he said that raising the limit in 
1903 removed all danger of breaking the rolls because 
of insufficient iron passing between them. 


Development of Tin Plate Industry. 


An officer of another large tin plate manufacturing 


company who,was interviewed about the limitations on 
output said: 


When the manufacture of tin plates was begun in this coun- 
try Welsh machinery, methods and customs were largely copied 
by the manufacturers and men. As there had been little, if any, 
improvement on the Welsh method of rolling plates for 25 years, 
the machinery was small and light and the output limited both 
on this account and by the position of the Welsh labor union, 
whose greater aim seems to have been the restriction of output. 

American manufacturers soon revolutionized the method of 
rolling plates, and since then have kept up a continual agitation 
with the labor union to abolish the limit entirely, not alone in 
order to increase the output on account of the improved mill 
conditions, but because it was demonstrated that an arbitrary 
fixed limit, applied to the varying conditions of machinery, to 
variations of width, length and gauge of plates, and to the vary- 
ing abilities of men to make output, caused breakage of the ma- 
chinery, uncertainty in the quality of the product and unneces- 
sary reduction in the output of the mills. 

The union, however, has great trouble to keep its members 
within the limit, even a system of severe fines not restraining 
the men from breaking over, sometimes practically in a body and 
sometimes as individuals. It is very questionable whether the 
union has not increased the limit thus far on account of the 
importunities of its own men rather than on account of the * 
arguments of the manufacturers. 
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This company, which has some union and some non- 
union mills, submitted tables showing the production of 
each class of mills. In making up these tables short 
turns were eliminated—that is, turns in which the 
weight was only half or less than half what the weight 
of a full turn’s output would be. Such short turns are 
caused usually by breaks in machinery. One table, cover- 
ing six months, shows that the average weight per turn 
in the union mills was 5756 pounds; in the nonunion 
mills, 6431 pounds, a difference of 11.7 per cent. The 
second table gives similar information for the first four 
months after the scale limit was modified. The average 
weight per turn in the union mills was 6193 pounds; in 
the nonunion mills, 6480 pounds, a difference of 4.6 per 


cent. W. L. ©. 
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The Link-Belt Pressed Steel Elevator Bucket. 


For elevator conveyors the Link-Belt Engineering 
Company, Nicetown, Philadelphia, Pa., is now using 
pressed steel buckets made in one piece and thus free 





Portion of an Elevator Equipped with Pressed Steel Buckets as 


Made by the Link-Belt Engineering Company, Philadelphia. 


from seams and rough surfaces. These buckets are from 
20 to 40 per cent. lighter than malleable iron buckets of 
corresponding sizes. Some appreciation of the uniform- 
ity of gauge and the symmetrical design may be gained 
from the accompanying illustration. The superiority of 
the new pressed steel buckets over cast buckets is that, 
due to their compactness and lightness, they obviate the 
destructive wear on the chain and the sprocket wheels 
and prolong the life of the elevator. Where cement, 
sand, grain, coal, gravel and materials of a like nature 
are to be handled the use of these buckets should prove 
especially advantageous. Users of japanned or gal- 
vanized buckets will recognize the desirability of pressed 
steel in service where the conditions demand exact spe- 


cial surfaces in the conveying buckets. 
———_- 


The Morgantown Tin Plate Works at Morgantown, 
W. Va., has been taken over by the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Company and arrangements are being made to put 
it in operation at an early date. It is now a six-mill 
plant, but will at once be enlarged to a ten-mill plant. 
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Fractures in Large Steel Boiler Plates.* 


BY J. T. MILTON. 





Practically the only material which has been used for 
the plates of marine boilers for many years is mild steel. 
The question has been recently raised whether the pres- 
ent tests applied to structural steel are sufficient to deter- 
mine absolutely its quality. It may be at once conceded 
that the present method of testing cannot determine all 
the qualities of the steel. What the present system does 
is to test the tensile breaking strength; sometimes, also, 
but not often, its yield point; it also determines its ulti- 
mate extension, its freedom from taking a temper and its 
capability of withstanding cold bending. If the proper- 
ties tested are all found to be normal, it is assumed that 
all the other mechanical properties will be equally satis- 
factory and that the material is of good quality. Re- 
cent researches, however, show that the tests usually 
applied may all yield good results, and yet the steel may 
be unsatisfactory in its resistance to impact or in its en- 
durance of fatigue caused by repeated applications of a 
stress considerably below the ordinary breaking strength. 

In regard to the question of overheating and rolling 
at too high a temperature, one of the large steel makers 
of this country made the following experiment: One 
large ingot of boiler quality was cut up. Three pieces 
were rolled into 1-inch plate, one being rolled at what is 
coasidered to be the proper temperature, one at too high 
a temperature and one too cold. Pieces were also rolled 
at normal temperatures and too cold into %-inch and \4- 
inch plates. The pieces of plates thus made were in some 
cases overheated and allowed to cool and in other cases 
they were “ normalized ”—that is, they were heated to 
bright red and allowed to cool out (the ordinary method 
of annealing plates); in other cases they had no heat 
treatment. They were then tested. The results are very 
interesting and seem to confirm the opinions expressed by 
the experimenter—namely, that when the steel is ini- 
tially good, heating the ingot between wider ranges of 
temperature than should occur in practice with even no 
more than ordinary care does not have a very prejudicial 
effect on either the ordinary mechanical tests or even on 
fatigue tests, the terms “too hot” and “too cold” in 
these tests referring to such extremes of temperature as 
would scarcely occur in actual work without very gross 
carelessness. Further, neither does overheating the fin- 
ished plates seem to injure them seriously. On the con- 
trary, in some cases it appears to have actually increased 
their ductility. It must be stated, however, that the ex- 
perimenter expresses the opinion that in plates where 
there is considerable segregation the segregated parts 
might behave very differently under the various heat con- 
ditions. Some segregation must exist in all ingots, and 
therefore also in all plates rolled out of a whole ingot; 
but when the segregation is slight, seeing that it must 
occur in the middle of the thickness of the plate near the 
neutral axis as regards bending stresses, the plates, al- 
though inferior to those without segregation, might not 
be unfit for use. 

In view of the very large size of boiler shell plates as 
now made it is important to know whether these large 
plates can be made free from initial strains or whether 
it is inevitable that they should have some strains in 
them when they are made. Seeing that large plates can 
be made perfectly flat and free from internal strain it 
is reasonable that engineers should refuse to receive 
those that are rolled, buckled or wavy, and should insist 
that in such cases the steel makers should flatten the 
plates by taking out the buckles or waves and after- 
ward anneal the plates. Plates should always be deliv- 
ered to the boiler makers in such a condition that they 
can use them with confidence without any preliminary 
straightening treatment. Besides the bad rolling re 
ferred to another cause of initial stresses in plates may 
be their unequal cooling on the mill floor. That this 
can occur is generally considered to be improbable, but it 
must be admitted that it is not impossible. 

It is earnestly desired that steel makers especially, 





* From a paper read at the summer meeting, July, 1905, of 
the British 'nstitution of Naval Architects. Mr. Milton is chief 
engineer surveyor to Lloyd’s Register. 
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who have such exceptional opportunities for studying 
all the properties of the material they make in such 
large quantities, will absolutely solve the problem why 
in very rare cases some material of good sound chemical 
quality, made apparently in the proper way, becomes 
possessed of such abnormal properties as to become ut- 
terly unfit for the purpose for which it is made. 


——_~+-e—____ 


A Mammoth Billings & Spencer Drop Hammer. 


The Billings & Spencer Company, Hartford, Conn., is 
constructing a 5000-pound drop hammer which is believed 
to be the largest friction board lift drop hammer in the 
world. It is being constructed for the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, South Bethlehem, Pa. It is to be used in the 
manufacture of heavy gun forgings which the latter com- 
pany makes for the Government. The Billings & Spencer 
Company is working on the hammer day and night and 
it will be done by September 1, if not before. 

The weight and dimensions of this drop hammer are 
claimed to be in excess of any other drop hammer of this 
class in the world. The base weighs 72,526 pounds. The 
uprights weigh 7600 pounds each. The friction rolls 
weigh 1200 pounds each. The roll spindles, rolls, gears 
and oil guards are one-piece forgings. The hammer, 
rough planed, weighed 5600 pounds, and finished weighs 
5000 pounds. These forgings were made by the Bethle- 
hem Steel Company. The shoe forging weighed 2240 
pounds and the shoe key weighs 160 pounds. The dimen- 
sions of driving pulleys are 60 x 13 x 4% inches. The 
length of rear roll shaft is 94 inches ; that of the front roll 
shaft 60 inches. The distance between the points of ways 
is 30 inches; the extreme fall of the hammer is 6 feet 
4 inches. The total weight of the machine is 125,000 
pounds, 

The Billings & Spencer Company has made 450 drop 
hammers of various sizes and has in operation in its factory 
50 hammers. The heaviest is a 3000-pound hammer, the 
total weight of the machine being 87,000 pounds. The 
United States Government uses 30 Billings & Spencer 
drop hammers at the arsenal in Springfield, Mass., and at 
the United States arsenal at Rock Islandthere are 46 of 
these machines. The drop hammer department is run- 
ning night and day, employing two sets of hands engaged _ 
in making hammers for foreign countries. 


——_—___-e—____ 


The Atlanta Tin Plate Mills Enlarged.—The At- 
lanta Rolling Mill & Tin Plate Company, Atlanta, Ind., 
maker of tin, terne and black plates, has just completed 
improvements that will increase its capacity 50 per cent. 
The plant includes four sheet and four pair furnaces, 
one annealing furnace and four cold mills. Power is 
furnished by one heavy duty geared Corliss engine built 
by the Bass Foundry & Machine Company, Fort Wayne, 
Ind.; one Corliss engine built by the Bates Machine 
Company, Joliet, Ill.; one high speed automatic engine 
built by the Skinner Engine Company, Erie, Pa.; battery 
of tubular boilers furnished by the Bass Foundry & Ma- 
chine Company and equipped with Roney mechanical 
stokers installed by Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & Co., 
Chicago. The shears, lathes, rolls and smaller tools are 
each driven by its individual direct connected motor. 
The plant, as improved, is stated by its manager to have 
an annual capacity of 14,000 tons of sheet and tin plate. 
The Board of Directors comprises the following: H. B. 
Hibben, Indianapolis; W. D. Parr, Kokomo; O. P. Camp- 
bell and J. D. Smith of Tipton; A. G. Walton, J. M. 
Whisler, James E. Henderson, Samuel Mohler and Hen- 
derson Coppock, all of Atlanta. The directors held their 
annual meeting recently and elected the following offi- 
cers for the coming year: J. M. Whisler, president; W. 
D. Parr, vice-president; E. S. Walton, treasurer, and 
W. H. Jones, manager. 

——»>+- e—__—_—- 


The Bessemer & Lake Erie Railroad, controlled by 
the Carnegie Steel Company, has received a consignment 
of 1000 steel cars from the Standard Steel Car Company, 
Butler, Pa. 
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The Iron Industry of Texas, Present 
and Prospective. 


BY EDWIN C. ECKEL. 


The extensive depusits of brown hematite which occur in 
eastern Texas have been the subject of many enthusiastic 
reports by mining engineers and geologists, and flattering 
predictions have been made concerning the part that 
Texas might be expected to play in the American iron 
trade. In spite of all this the Texas iron industry is 
still largely a thing of the future. In a bulletin recently 
issued by the United States Geological Survey a brief 
report on these Texas iron ores was included, in which 
their distribution, origin and geological relations were 
discussed. In the course of the field work, on which this 
report was based, the writer collected considerable data 
on the commercial and engineering phases of the Texas 
iron industry. These data were necessarily omitted 
from the Survey report as being more suitable for pres- 
entation in the columns of a technical journal, and they 
consequently form the basis of the present article. For 
a discussion of the purely geological features of the mat- 
ter reference should be made to the report above referred 
to, contained in Bulletin No. 260 of the United States 
Geological Survey. 

Present Condition of the Texas Iron Industry. 

The presence of large deposits of brown iron ore in 
eastern Texas was early recognized, but until the war 
little attempt was made to utilize these deposits. Iron 
manufacture began in Texas about 1855, and one small 
furnace was in operation just previous to the outbreak 
of war. <A decided impetus was given to the industry 
by the fact that Texas was early cut off from the rest 
of the Confederacy and was forced to rely upon home in- 
dustries to supply local demands. A number of small 
furnaces and bloomeries went into operation and for a 
time were fairly successful, but owing to outside com- 
petition most of them went out of blast shortly after the 
war ended. 

For a number of years no attempt was made to de- 
velop the industry, but in 1884 the State built and put in 
blast a furnace at the penitentiary at Rusk, Cherokee 
County, and this has been in successful operation ever 
since. Several other furnaces have been built, but of 
these only the Jefferson stack has been active during the 
past few years. Four furnaces are at present in suffi- 
ciently good condition to be regarded as possible pro- 
ducers. These are: 

1. Sam Lanham Furnace, originally known as “ Old 
Alcalde,’ located at Rusk, Cherokee County, and owned 
by the State of Texas. The original stack was built in 
1884, rebuilt in 1896 and entirely reconstructed in 1903. 
The present stack is 65 x 12% feet and was blown in 
April 6, 1904. It is equipped with three 60 x 16 foot 
stoves and has pipe and stove foundries in connection. 
The ore used is brown hematite, obtained near the fur- 
nace; the fuel is charcoal and the capacity is (nominally) 
23,000 tons per year of car wheel, foundry and basic iron. 
Kennedy gives the following analysis as representative 
of the product of this furnace: 


No. 1 No. 2 
Grade. ? foundry. foundry. 
Graphitic carbon...........Not det. 1.59 1.68 
Combined carbon........... Not det. 0.51 0.12 
ERPS eee 1.90 1.75 
ie RS I 6 Stan Se 0.005 0.014 0.007 
POE y.5 8K 5a de eee? 0.477 0.590 0.512 


2. Star and Crescent Furnace, located near Rusk, 
Cherokee County. <A 65 x 11 foot stack, blown in Novem- 
ber 26, 1891, having nominal capacity of 18,000 tons of 
car wheel and foundry iron. This furnace was last op- 
erated in 1899, but is still in a fairly good state of re- 
pair. 

3. Tassie Belle Furnace, located at New Birming- 
ham, Cherokee County. This is a 60 x 11 foot stack, 
equipped with two Weimer stoves, and blown in in Novem- 
ber, 1890, having a nominal capacity of 13,500 tons of car 
wheel pig. Has been inactive for many years, but is 
still in fair condition. 

4. Lone Star, or Jefferson, Furnace, located on Cy¥- 
press River, about 1 mile northeast of the railroad sta- 
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tion at Jefferson, Marion County. This furnace, built 
in 1890 and blown in March 15, 1891, was in operation 
until 1904, when it was shut down for necessary repairs. 
The stack is 60 x 12 feet, with two Durham stoves, and 
has a nominal capacity of 18,000 tons of pig iron. 

The ores used at the Lone Star Furnace were brown 
hematite, mostly brought in from points along the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas Railroad, between Laster and 
Daingerfield, though some ore from deposits north of Jef- 
ferson was also used. This ore is dried or roasted at the 
furnace. The average stock will analyze: Metallic iron, 
55.70 per cent.; manganese, 0.29 per cent.; silica, 13.40 
per cent.; alumina, 2.43 per cent.; lime, 1.01 per cent. ; 
sulphur, 0.025 per cent.; phosphorus, 0.151 per cent. The 
flux used is a pure limestone from Oglesby, Coryell County. 
Two analyses of this limestone gave 97.67 and 97.84 per 
cent. of lime carbonate. Charcoal has been the only fuel 
in use, the wood being obtained locally and burned in 31 
beehive ovens. Kennedy places the cost of burning in 
this district at 5 cents per bushel. 

A run in September, 1903, gave the following average 
charge per ton of pig iron produced: Limestone, 0.21 
ton; ore, 1.93 tons; charcoal, 111.10 bushels. The prod- 
uct is an excellent plow and car wheel iron. Five speci- 
mens gave an average tensile strength of 22,016 pounds 
per square inch and an average modulus of rupture of 
41,175 pounds. 

Available Ore Deposits, 

Owing to the character of the east Texas iron ore de- 
posits no concentration of the iron mining industry is pos- 
sible. Large total quantities of ore may be produced, but 
this total will come from a large number of openings, each 
contributing a comparatively small proportion of the en- 
tire output. This, however, will not prevent the establish- 
ment in northeastern Texas of a large furnace industry, 
and the various factors which must be considered in con- 
nection with such an industry are discussed below. 

The brown ores of eastern Texas are known to occur 
in at least 20 counties: Camp, Cass, Marion, Morris, Up- 
shur, Wood, Harrison, Gregg, Panola, Smith, Van Zandt, 
Rusk, Cherokee, Henderson, Anderson, Houston, Nacog- 
doches, Shelby, Sabine and San Augustine. In the coun- 
ties listed ore districts aggregating 1000 square miles 
were located by the Texas Geological Survey. Most of 
the ores of this district occur in approximately horizontal 
beds, associated with clays and sands. To the miner the 
one question of practical import relates to the probabil- 
ity of finding at greater depth richer deposits than are 
now exposed at the surface or in shallow diggings. For- 
tunately this point is not involved in any theoretical 
difference of opinion as to the origin of the Texas ores. 
Under any probable hypothesis of origin two conditions 
seem to be certain: 

1. There is no probability that thicker deposits will 
occur in depth than those now exposed or worked near 
the surface. 

2. The richest ores will be found at or near the sur- 
face. 

Deep Mining Impracticable, 

If no increase of either thickness or richness is to 
be expected in depth it is obvious that deep workings 
will not be commercially practicable. The mining of the 
region will therefore be confined to working off the im- 
mense deposits of iron ore boulders and other surface 
ores and extracting the ore nearest to the surface. The 
whole problem is one of handling shallow stripping and 
of economically working a -flat ore bed rarely over 2 or 
3 feet thick, but covering great areas. This bed in 
places will be exposed at the surface, at other points it 
will be covered by soil and sand varying from 1 to 6 
feet in thickness. When the stripping becomes thicker 
than this it is probable that the ores cannot be profitably 
worked, for no cheap method of handling heavy stripping 
can be applied here. Water is too scarce to be used for 
hydraulicking the surface material, while the location 
and form of the ore bodies, the occurrence of the worka- 
able ore on hills separated by sharp ravines and the thin- 
ness of the ore bed will prevent the economical use of 
steam shovels or other mechanical devices. 

The general scarcity of water near the ore deposits 
has another disadvantage, for it necessitates the working 
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and shipment of lump ore only. At a few deposits wash- 
ers may be installed, but for the greater part of the dis- 
trict this is impracticable. 

All this may sound discouraging in view of previous 
enthusiastic estimates of the value of these ore deposits, 
but the facts may as well be faced now as later. It is 
true that the ores are rich and that they cover an enor- 
mous territory, but it is also true that the deposits are 
thin and that they are located badly for mechanical 
methods of handling. 

The total amount of ore available is so large and com- 
petitive districts are so distant that there seems to be a 
good opportunity for building up a respectable iron in- 
dustry. But the individual workings will be small and 
scattered and the furnaces will probably buy their ore 
instead of mining it. At present ore can be put on cars 
at several different deposits for less than $1 per ton. 

Character of the Ores, 

These Texas ores compare well with the average 
brown hematites of the Appalachian belt in both content 
of metallic iron and in the character and amounts of the 
impurities. The values for certain constituents given in 
131 of the anaylses of the Texas Geological Survey have 
been averaged, with the results given in the first column 
below. For comparison the analysis of a sample of rock 
ore from the Ore Hill mine of Connecticut, which is the 
source of the famous “ Salisbury iron,” is given in the 
second column, being quoted from Vol. 15 of the Tenth 
Census reports: 


Average Ore Hill, 

Texas ore. Conn. 
SPE CE COED «666 69s ccc cde sdcaven ss 66.39 69.71 
Ge CUE wb kiwe's ce a akive ceclcc von san 14.47 9.84 
| ER iis ik Wie wks Vain falewels. 5 8.17 3.65_ 
| iC SS eee 0.083 0.150 
PD SERED obs VE Cebic d0% Gab eels oad 0.172 0.196 
oe ee eee ee 46.63 50.12 
Phosphorus in 100 parts iron............ 0.371 0.393 


Deposits of magnetite and specular hematite occur in 
Llano, San Saba and Mason counties in central Texas. 
The magnetites average about 62.38 per cent. metallic 
iron, 0.17 per cent. sulphur and 0.122 per cent. phosphoric 
acid, while the specular hematites average 59.7 per cent. 
metallic iron. Manganese ores occur near Mena, in south- 
west Arkansas, and also in Llano County, Texas. Large 
deposits are said to occur in Indian Territory, but no 
definite information can be obtained regarding them. 

Good limestones are obtainable in Coryell County and 
also near Dallas and Sherman, Texas, and Whitecliffs, 
Ark. Charcoal is still a cheap fuel, but any large ex- 
tension of the Texas iron industry would have to con- 
sider either the use of producer gas. from the Texas 
lignites or of coal from the Texas or Indian Territory 
coal fields. 

Competition, Markets and Transportation. 

The commercial factors remain to be noted briefly. 
These are: (a) The location of competitive iron dis- 
tricts, (b) the markets which may be reached by the 
Texas product and (c) the transportation routes, pres- 
ent and possible, which will connect the furnaces with 
both the markets and the sources of raw materials. 

A Texas iron industry would be subject to competi- 
tion from three sources, very unequal in both capacity 
and cost of production: A furnace located at St. Louis 
and a projected furnace at another point in Missouri, 
using chiefly local ores; the large plants in the Chicago 
district, working on lake ores; the plants of the Birming- 
ham district, using Alabama red and brown hematite. 
Of these the Birmingham district would be undoubtedly 
the most serious competitor, since the cost of producing 
iron in that district is much less than at Chicago. The 
Missouri plants, though near, are not large enough nor 
well enough supplied with cheap ore to be very impor- 
tant. 

Unless transportation conditions should change in a 
very unforeseen fashion the market for Texas iron must 
be Texas itself, though adjoining portions of Louisiana 
and Arkansas could be cheaply supplied. East of the 
Mississippi the competition of the Birmingham district 
could not be met. Along that river the plants in Mis- 
souri and Illinois can easily handle the demand. 

In Texas itself, however, there is a very considerable 
demand for iron products, and this will naturally in- 
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crease as the State turns from agriculture to manu- 
facturing. 

The present railroad system of Texas was not laid 
out with a view to economies in the iron industry. A 
more direct connection with the coking coal field of Mc- 
Alester, I. T., is desirable, and at present there seems 
to be reason for expecting that in the near future this 
will be secured. 

The importance of Jefferson as a shipping and distrib- 
uting point would be greatly increased by an improve- 
ment of the bayou leading down to the Red River. Since 
the cutting of the raft Jefferson has been practically 
deprived of water transportation. The location of Tex- 
arkana, on the State boundary, with its excellent railroad 
connections, points to the possibility of locating furnaces 
at this point and hauling in all the raw materials. 


Cost of Pig Iron Production in Texas, 


An estimate made by Kennedy* in 1894 fixed the 
various items in the cost of producing 1 ton of pig 
iron in Texas, as follows: 


ae we On GON, BE TE COON. sou 0 5 oon Swe Sete Bele ban + wee 
110 bushels charcoal, at 4 cents. ea Pa ee ee 4.40 
4 ton limestone. at $1.50... Be Sot at cise cee ates Gan 
Labor and salaries....... ih b Sak naka! sites eee 
DEG, onan wa ce de paces wie ttaerate Snare | Cee cee 
Repairs and incidentals... . Bit wh uskencaeees ae 50 

GEOR. eee ccecscceaseas Lévinweharanaaweacaceuwe $9.50 


This estimate seems entirely too low in its total and 
also in most of the individual items. From the latest 
census reports the actual cost of production of charcoal 
pig in Texas during 1900 can be ascertained quite ac- 
curately. These figures are given below, and the cost of 
producing charcoal pig in Alabama, also deduced from 
the census figures, has been added for comparison : 


Texas. Alabama. 





Raw materials (ore, charcoal and limestone) . ..$9.24 $10.09 
Wages Cee Ma AERA ee belt a ka G hey MoE waa o 4.36 1.51 
I ns a Wr ou AS aie wit Woe eid AWE OS bax eR MEE .93 68 
Repairs and misce!laneous..................4. -84 ‘71 
CU SEI ah .0'd a 8 ad eaenc dowee ney eu 2.33 1.45 

NOK ts det nias did: ie ecm 6 Wehr tc id tt cao a $17.70 $14.44 


From the figures and estimates above given, checked 
by data secured by the present writer, the cost of pro- 
duction per ton of charcoal pig in northeast Texas has 
been estimated as below. This estimate is for a 50-ton 
furnace located at Jefferson or Texarkana and run on 
full time: 





es CU OGG OR OD INE i. bikin eis bts ninticwésdededvoder $2.70 
110 bushels charcoal, at 5 cents....................... 5.50 
Sis PUNE CRO 6 kis Sic Bice idduadincawart ‘37 
Ni i Ba Nt dire Big ge eae ols wie iy Aaa 64 1.60 
aerial mE Seis apne tinal ees thas dic 70 
OSIEe A WACPTINOONN a oe. 656 ds ais ovicckides vac es 1.50 
ET eet oA os hn ae ch na ce ceo ee 80 

ats ota twle Cees Dandawawds Heute wete@aetks $13.17 


Both the total and the individual items would of 
course be subject to considerable variation, depending on 
the location of the furnace, &c. Bearing this in mind 
the limit of cost under present conditions may be set 
at $12 to $15 per ton of pig iron. 


Summary, 


The establishment of any considerable iron industry 
in Texas will be favored by the presence of large and 
cheaply mined supplies of brown hematite ores and of 
sufficiently large but less available supplies of magnetite, 
specular hematite and manganese ores. Limestone and 
chalk for flux occur in large quantities and can be 
cheaply quarried, but are not located very close to the 
ores. In regard to fuels, wood for charcoal is still 
abundant, but gradually lessening. Lignite is as yet an 
unproved material, while good coking coal can be ob- 
tained from the McAlester field in Indian Territory. 

The market for such an industry is practically re- 
stricted to Texas, owing to severe competition elsewhere 
from plants using Birmingham and lake ores. Present 
transportation routes and charges greatly increase the 
cost of Texas iron, owing to the increased cost of fuel 
and flux. New routes now in prospect or progress will, 
however, tend to reduce these charges considerably. The 
cost of making pig iron in east Texas under present con- 
ditions is $12 to $15 per ton. 


-_———————————— 


* Trans. Amer. Inst. Mining Engineers, Vol. XXIV, p. 863. 
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Lake Iron Ore Matters. 


Rains Check Mining Operations, 

DuLuTH, MINN., August 19, 1905.—More serious rains 
have fallen over the Mesaba range and there is much 
delay at many of the big open pit mines of the western 
end. The rains that have fallen the past few days cov- 
ered the three shovels working in the Burt pit, filled the 
open pits of Monroe and Tener and Leonard with water 
and got into their underground workings to some extent, 
though these were not raised through to the open pits 
and did not suffer as badly as might have been expected. 
There was a river pouring down the north side of Steven- 
son pit which filled the lower part of the mine. Forest 
was drowned out and the greater number of open pits 
between Nashwauk and Buhl were seriously incommoded, 
if not worse. Indeed, not a mine near Hibbing escaped 
some delay. In spite of it all shipments are very heavy 
and the month will not fall much behind July. There is 
a general feeling, however, that the crest of the move- 
ment has been passed and that from now on a gradual 
decrease will take place. 

Older ranges are making a steady product, except 
where there are labor troubles. These are cropping up 
to some slight extent, and at Ironwood the Newport and 
Bonnie shafts of the Schlesinger mines have been shut 
down on account of a strike of 600 miners. THese 
miners were not satisfied that the day pay of trammers 
was raised to within 10 cents: of their own schedule and 
demanded a corresponding increase. The tendency on 
Lake Superior doubtless will be to bring the various 
classes of underground men to a nearer approximation 
in the matter of wages, and the trammers, whose work 
is very hard and as skillful as that of a good many of 
the miners, may ultimately get pay as good as their co- 
workers. They do in many Western mines, notably 
Butte. But the lake miners do not take kindly to any 
such proposition. 

On the Marquette Range. 


In the Palmer district there is sure to be a great 
advance of activity; indeed, the district is now quite 
alive with old work and the prospects of new. The 
Oliver Iron Mining Company is negotiating for a lease 
of the Volunteer mine, belonging to R. A. Alger of De- 
troit, but no deal has yet been closed. The company had 
this mine for some time on an option for purchase and 
dropped the deal. The mine has been the subject of 
many negotiations during the past few years, but that it 
is a valuable property seems to be now more generally 
recognized. Corrigan, McKinney & Co., who operate the 
Star West, have been sinking a new shaft about 600 feet 
south of their north line and have been in excellent ore 
nearly from the surface. 

. The Consumers’ Ore Company is operating one prop- 
erty under lease and A. Maitland another, while the 
Oliver Iron Mining Company is doing much work at its 
Moore mine and getting out ore there at a figure that if 
given would seem impossibly low. The Cleveland Cliffs 
Iron Company has secured a very large acreage of prom- 
ising lands almost surrounding the holdings of the Oliver 
company and will probably develop extensively in due 
time. 

Practically all the district is held by three concerns, 
those mentioned and the Pittsburgh & Lake Superior 
Iron Company, whose lands are now idle. A peculiar 
fact connected with this district is that the Oliver Iron 
Mining Company is fee owner of several operating mines 
that are actively in the hands of other parties. This is 
so contrary to the policy of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration that it can only be explained on the hypothesis 
that the corporation wants the ore ultimately and ex- 
pects there are such quantities of it that the present 
lessees cannot mine out the properties or materially re- 
duce them. These Palmer ores are mostly lean Bes- 
semers, some being lean non-Bessemers, hard and quite 


silicious. But there are quantities of ore in the district 


that run to 55 and 59 per cent. 
There is probably an enormous tonnage in the Palmer 


district ; indeed, it is difficult to make estimates of prop- 
erties whose ores cover whole quarter sections of land 
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and continue in depth for several hundred feet, and it is 
safe to say there are many hundred million tons of lean 
Silicious ores that can be mined at extremely low cost. 
The district has never attracted the attention it should 
and doubtless will, for the reason that the value of 
these ores has never been appreciated. Though low in 
iron they are mainly very low in phosphorus, are hard 
and highly silicious, making them available for mixtures 
with low silicon Mesabas, and with the greater and 
greater use of the latter they will be more and more in 
demand. Some of these ores are high enough in iron to 
warrant their mining and shipping on a large scale for 
their own iron content. 


Land lying between the Maas and Negaunee mines of 
the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company, in the center of the 
Negaunee Basin, is to be thoroughly explored by diamond 
drills. The work will last a year or more and is ex- 
pected to give very important results. It was by dia- 
mond drill alone that the Maas deposits were found, for 
reaching which the company has since spent about $500,- 
000, and whose ore it will begin to ship in quantity in 
less than a year. 

Drills operated on lands of the Regent group of mines 
at Negaunee for the Oliver Company have just cut a very 
promising deposit of ore some 750 feet from the old shaft 
of the Prince property. This mine was about to be aban- 
doned if no new ore was found by such explorations, as 
its former workings were about exhausted. The new find 
will require a shaft. 

The Deerwood District, 

In the new Deerwood district, west of Duluth, a 
Crow Wing County, Minn., there is considerable excite- 
ment, though so far there are no valuable results except 
at Rabbit Lake, on a so-called north range, where one 
explorer is getting ore that is said to assay about 59 per 
cent. But drills are increasing in number, and after a 
time there will be enough on the ground to give quite a 
fair and thorough test, something the few so far occu- 
pied would be a great many years in making. Sum- 
marized, there are now nine drills working on the range, 
and one test shaft is being sunk by Pickands, Mather & 
Co., who found drilling unsatisfactory. Several addi- 
tional drills will be moved in during the coming month, 
and it may be that by the close of September the num- 
ber will be doubled. 

The opinion of curbstone experts seems to be that it 
is not so much a question of where ore will be found in 
northern Minnesota as where it will not be. But this 
same sort of talk was heard about 15 years ago, when the 
Mesaba was originally discovered, and there is yet land 
in northern Minnesota that does not cover Mesaba de- 
posits. 

Among the drilling interests in the Deerwood region 
is the Northern Pacific Railroad, which has a lot of land 
nearby. It has four drills working under contract. What 
they have shown, if anything, is not known, G. G. Hart- 
ley and others of Duluth have one drill at work close 
to the limits of the town of Brainerd; G. H. Crosby has 
two at Rabbit Lake and expects to start three more 
shortly, and others have a few in scattered locations. It 
is said that two or three large iron mining interests aside 
from Pickands, Mather & Co. are looking up lands and 
taking options, and it is even repurted that the Oliver Iron 
Mining Company is one of these, but the report may be 
taken with several grains of doubt. 

The Consumers Ore Company has opened a mine in 
section 13-57-24, adjoining the Forest, and containing a 
small body of high grade ore. It has been under develop- 
ment for some little time for open pit mining and will 
make a fair output this year. The same company has 
closed its new Frantz mine, at Buhl, and will probably 
do nothing there this year, as its product is not required. 
Work of developing the property recently bought by the 
Hobart Iron Company in section 25-58-17, Mesaba range, 
has begun, and a shaft will be sunk at once. It is to be 
about 200 feet to the first lift, and it is hoped to ship 
considerable ore next year. The mine is to be named 
Hobart. C. F. Babcock, late of Cleveland, has been made 
superintendent. 

Some exploration is under way on the extension of 
the Mesaba formation west of the Mississippi River, and 
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several crews are at work on the shores of Pokegama 
Lake, Itasca County. This'work is under control of the 
Oliver Iron Mining Company and Messrs. Adams, 
Roucheleau and Whitesides of Duluth. So far there have 
been no definite results. D. E. W. 


—_—__o-+e 


Notes from Great Britain. 


The Market, 

Lonpon, August 5, 1905.—With the exception of the 
sectional steel department it may truly be said that 
during the past few weeks the iron trade has been stag- 
nant. Of course at this time of the year we look for a 
slack time, but there are special circumstances inducing 
weakness at the present time. The renewed tendency to 
put Cleveland pig iron into store is disconcerting, to put 
it mildly. The average weekly storings have not been 
very great, but 5000 tons per week is just now sufficient 
to engender alarm in some quarters, simply because peo- 
ple feel that there should now be little or no inducement 
to store iron. The total of Cleveland iron in Connal’s 
warehouses at the end of the month is over 530,000 gross 
tons, and the position with regard to this weight of metal 
is somewhat dangerous. It seems perfectly clear that 
the holders have not yet made any progress in transfer- 
ring their burden to the trade or to the general specula- 
tive public. There are those who believe that a further 
“squeeze ”’ in warrants is in contemplation and_ that 
prices will again be forced up to an extravagant level. 
Of course the syndicate which acted on the last occasion 
is quite strong enough to do this and to double, if need 
be, its holdings of warrants, but there must be urgent 
need for this procedure before it is undertaken. The 
warrant market closed at just 1 shilling per ton above 
the June level, but it must be understood that this price 
is purely artificial and that ironmasters as a rule are 
not following it. 

In the manufactured iron trade the month has passed 
quietly, but unexpected strength and firmness were shown 
by the Associated Bar Iron Makers at their meeting. 
It has been generally understood that iron manufacturers 
were badly off for work, but the tone of this meeting 
seems to contradict the idea. In finished steel a brisk 

trade has been done right through July, and both makers 

‘and merchants appear very well satisfied with the posi- 
tion both as regards actual business current and pros- 
pects for the remainder of the year. In semimanufac- 
tured material, however, there is certainly less satisfac- 
tion for merchants, because the boycott against them by 
the Germans continues and there is little to be done in 
American material. 

There are frequent complaints that, though consum- 
ers have plenty of material, bonght when the market was 
more favorable to them, they are obliged to make small 
purchases at the present level to keep their mills run- 
ning. The general quotation for British made Bessemer 
billets and sheet bars is now £4 10s., and it is found ex- 
ceedingly difficult to shade it. German material is not 
much cheaper, and when al! the terms are considered it 
is regarded as of no advantage to buy. From the con- 
sumers’ point of view the situation is not at all encourag- 
ing. They hardly see where it is possible to cover them- 
selves for the increased price at which raw material now 
rules. Galvanized sheets and black sheets have im- 
proved, but not to an extent sufficient to counterbalance 
the greater cost of production. Both these branches of 
trade, however, are now in a much more active state 
than they were at the beginning of the year. 

There has been a marked improvement in the engi- 
neering and boiler trades of Sheffield during recent 
months, although there is no mention made of increase 
in prices. As a sign of the times it is interesting to note 
that the demand fer steel works machinery is by no 
means confined to the countries that have hitherto been 
producers, but that a very considerable quantity of ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of steel is being inquired 
for from many other countries, and a good deal of such 
machinery on most up to date and approved lines is find- 
ing its way even to China. As an instance, a 150-ton gas 
fired metal mixer has just been built by Davy Bros., 
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Limited, for that country, and they have at the present 
moment in hand for the same destination two sets of 
reversing rolling mill engines of 6000 horse-power each. 
Another feature of the trade is the considerable demand 
for presses for forging and other purposes. 

Decrease in Exports« of Pig tron, 

The decrease in exports to the Continent of British 
pig iron is notable in the figures for the six months’ trad- 
ing of the present year. In every Continental center for 
which we have separate figures a more or less serious 
decline is seen. With Sweden it is nearly 45 per cent., 
with Germany about 25 per cent., with Holland 20 per 
cent., with Belgium 15 per cent., with France 45 per cent. 
and with Italy 33 per cent. The aggregate shortage in 
tonnage with these six countries is 80,000 tons out of 
about 280,000, or not far off one-third. How much of 
this decrease can be attributed to the shortsighted policy 
which raised the value of Cleveland pig iron to a point 
out of all proportion to the needs of the occasion it would 
perhaps be difficult to say, but undoubtedly that policy 
has interfered very seriously with exports, and the worst 
of it is that the fall in price which occurred in May does 
not seem to have stimulated the trade again, with the ex- 
ception of that to Italy. The next few months may show 
whether any permanent damage has been done to these 
important markets. 

Profits aad Dividends, 


The profits for the 12 months ended June 30, 1905, of 
Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds amounted to £407,557, and 
there is a balance available for dividends of £545,627. 
The directors recommend a dividend on the preference 
shares at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum for the six 
months ended June 30, 1905, and a dividend on the ordi- 
nary shares at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum; to 
carry to reserve £150,000 and to carry forward a balance 
of £142,808. The reserve fund will now stand at £750,000. 


Foreign Ownership of Welsh Coal Lands, 

A great pother has been made of a proposed purchase 
by a German syndicate of a small coal area in South 
Wales. South Wales is, of course, famous for its smoke- 
less steam coal, which is in great request by European 
navies. The Prime Minister took a serious view of the 
proposal. The Government has been looking into its 
legal powers to stop the supply of this coal if necessary, 
and through its Attorney-General has given out the state 
ment that coal suitable for use by vessels of war would 


fall under the category of naval stores whose exportation 
can be prohibited. Ss. G. H. 


————__4--o_______ 


Reinforced Concrete Ties on the Lake Shore Road. 
—The widely published statement that the reinforced 
concrete ties in use on the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway have proved a failure because of the 
disintegration of the concrete under traffic is denied 
by Assistant Chief Engineer Rockwell. Writing to the 
Engineering News, he says that practically the only ones 
that have failed of about 3000 of these ties laid on the 
Lake Shore line are a few that were laid as joint ties 
or single ties with seven or eight wooden ties between 
them. Whether due to the harder pound at the joints 
or their rigidity over the wooden ties some of these have 
split. With the ties laid to a face there have been prac- 
tically no signs of trouble so far. Some of these ties 
were made from gravel which had some stones in it that 
slaked and burst open some of the thinner portions of 
the concrete, but this was not the fault of the tie. More 
of them are being made for Lake Shore tracks. They 
are the invention of C. Buhrer, roadmaster at Sandusky, 
Ohio. Other roads have about 1200 in use, and in all 
5000 have been made. The reinforcement consists of a 
165-pound length of 65-pound scrap rail, inverted. The 
flange forms the seat for the track rail and the attach- 
ment for the fastenings. It is proposed, however, to use 
a rolled section which will weigh about 80 pounds. The 
ties as now made weigh about 400 pounds. 

a oo es 
According to a bulletin of the Census Bureau the com- 


mercial value of the railroad property in the United 
States is $11,244,852,000. 
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—s+-o—————— 
Adjustments of Capacity to Demand. 


A perfect adjustment of the country’s iron and steel 
producing capacity to its requirements probably never 
existed. It is the lack of this adjustment that causes 
sudden uprushes of prices in times when demand comes 
on like a freshet; and depressions are always intensified 
by the temporary excess of capacity that results from 
the simultaneous effort of a number of producers to pro- 
vide facilities for a larger business. It has been char- 
acteristic of many engaged in iron and steel manufac- 
ture in the United States that when full-tide prosperity 
prevailed in the trade they found difficulty in believing 
that it would ever recede to anything like the low points 
previously touched; and when depression actually came 
again they could not be persuaded that high prices and 
a demand straining every resource would ever return. 

Steel manufacturers have considered that they have 
a grievance against the railroads for pressing for large 
deliveries of material within a short period when every 
other buyer is also insistent and then withholding busi- 
ness for months. Yet there is a parallel to this policy in 
the habit the iron trade has of making its most im- 
portant additions to plant when times are good, prices 
highest and construction material and machinery hard- 
est to get. 

Not only are there alternations of insufficient and more 
than sufficient iron and steel capacity, but there is a con- 
tinual shifting from one side to the other of the balance 
between pig iron and steel making capacity, and finish- 
ing capacity keeps getting out of line with both pig 
iron and steel. To-day the finishing capacity of the 
country is in excess of the ability of producing agencies 
at the other end of the line to keep it fed to its full 
limit. This statement is not contradicted by the fact 
that while the country’s full blast furnace capacity is not 
now employed finishing mills in the heavier lines are 
running full and yet cannot make promised deliveries. 
The abnormally heavy production of sheets and tin plates 
in the early months of this year for reasons apart from 
market considerations accounts for some temporary dis- 
location of the relations between primary and finishing 
operations. It is to be remembered also that the real 
relation between the two ends of the producing ma- 
chinery cannot always be judged, because a steel plant 
built in connection with a certain description of finishing 
mill that may be temporarily idle cannot be run econom- 
ically to help out a finishing plant in another line that 
might just then be able to finish more steel than it was 
getting. The slacking of sheet and tin plate operations 
in the early part of the summer caused the shutting down 
of some blast furnaces and steel works that might have 
been employed had they been connected with a rail mill 
or a structural mill. 

It is now three years since the last campaign of new 
construction in iron and steel works was at its hight. 
It is a safe prediction, moreover, that the period of heavy 
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consumption of steel products in which the industry now 
finds itself will bring along with its heavy tonnage a 
new stir in the building of additional capacity. Three 
years ago 34 blast furnaces, representing an annual ¢a- 
pacity of more than 4,000,000 tons of pig iron, were under 
construction in the United States. It was the feeling 
throughout the iron trade that the boom then on would 
be succeeded by a period of dragging prices and keen 
competition, and that furnace building was being much 
overdone. It has been demonstrated since the beginning 
of 1905 that all the new capacity completed in the past 
two or three years was actually needed. The statistics 
of July 1, 1905, showed 11 blast furnaces in process of 
building, with an annual capacity of about 1,000,000 tons. 

The history of all new construction in iron and steel 
works is that no little time is required to convert 
these projects into actual producing factors. Some of 
the companies whose building operations in 1902 were 
considered such a menace to the stability of the steel 
trade have proved to be in no sense disturbers of the 
situation, their actual output in certain finished lines 
being much less than it was expected to be by this time. 
Judging by the history of some of the large plans for 
new competition that have been unfolding since the 
formation of the United States Steel Corporation it 
would take several years for any important steel works 
projects that might now be undertaken to materialize as 
well organized factors in iron and steel production. With 
no such projects on foot, the promise is for the preserva- 
tion of substantially the present status in steel making 
capacity for many months apart from some additions to 
existing plant that are already under way. 

The apparently fixed policy of the United States Steel 
Corporation to export about 1,000,000 tons of billets, 
sheet bars and finished material means that a certain 
proportion of existing capacity is to be reckoned as un- 
available hereafter for any unusual pressure of home 
demand. Yet it is only the repetition of familiar history 
to find that what promised three years ago to become an 
unmanageable surplus of capacity for the production of 
pig iron, steel and finished material turns out to be a 
really timely adjustment to a new “normal” require 
ment. When the structural mills now under construc- 
tion in the Chicago and Pittsburgh districts are in opera- 
tion and the new mill in the Buffalo district comes nearer 
its expected output the one undeveloped factor in fin- 
ished lines will have been brought into alignment with 
the rest. 

———-—-e—___ 


A Menace to the Automobile. 


It is not to be wondered at that manufacturers of 
automobiles should express themselves as a number of 
them have done of late concerning automobile track rac- 
ing. Nothing but harm can come to the automobile in- 
dustry from having its product classed among implements 
of destruction, for such the modern racing machines cer- 
tainly are. The track events in which automobiles are 
driven by professional racers bear about the same rela- 
tion to sport as a Spanish bull fight. Two of these races 
last week resulted in terrible injuries to two drivers, and 
there is not an event of this sort that does not put in 
jeopardy the lives of scores of spectators. The record of 
the long runs across country is likewise one of fatality 
and maiming. As with every other mechanical invention 
the place of the motor vehicle is to be made by its service 
to mankind. High speeds in competitive driving deter- 
mine nothing that has a legitimate bearing on the effi- 
ciency of these machines under conditions of actual 


. 
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service. Moreover, by advertising the automobile as in 


practically the category of war munitions, track racing 
only retards its advance to a permanent place in urban 
transportation. 

Since some of them have gone on record as in favor 
of an agreement to abolish racing as a means of adver- 
tising their machines, it might be in order for the manu- 
facturers of automobiles to consider whether the factor 
of speed has not been altogether overworked in the com- 
petition of the various forms of motors. In spite of the 
confident assertions that the motor vehicle has come to 
stay it is evident that the many accidents attending its 
employment in travel for pleasure have caused an accu- 
mulation of sentiment that must be reckoned with. In- 
evitably some phases of the present vogue of the auto- 
car will pass away. When cheaper machines come and 
buyers multiply the second stage in the movement will 
have arrived. After that the solution of the problem of 
greater safety will determine whether the industry shall 
continue on its present lines or whether it shall eventu- 
ally find its chief development in the field of heavy 


haulage, with the motor displacing the truck horse of 
to-day. 
> —____ 


Selling Machinery for Securities. 


A most undesirable result of competition in some lines 
of machinery manufacture is that of being compelled to 
accept the stock of customer corporations in payment 
for goods sold. The electric companies have suffered 
a good deal from this sort of thing, though in some in- 
stances they have made money by the successes of such 
customers. The textile machinery manufacturers have 
fared even worse. Machine tools have been sold on the 
same basis, and so has pretty much everything else in 
the line of the more costly shop and mill equipment. It 
is never a welcome means of selling goods. It often ties 
up money in the hands of people of whom the manufac- 
turer can know little or nothing. The corporation may 
succeed and the machinery manufacturer may then un- 
load his stock and increase his original profit. But 
it is more likely to happen that the stock will remain 
on his hands, perhaps earning dividends and perhaps not, 
or the worst may occur and the stock become worthless. 

The existence of stock payment for goods as an estab- 
lished custom is one of the reasons for the recent combi- 
nation of cotton machinery manufacturers of New Eng- 
land. In their sharp competition it had become neces- 
sary to deal in cotton mill stocks in the place of cash. 
The element of speculation was altogether too much in 
evidence. It was frequently the case of either trusting 
to the unknown business ability of a new man entering 
the cotton business or else losing the chance to equip his 
mill. Naturally all were forced into it to a greater or 
less extent. The consequence was that when the propo- 
sition was made to form a commercial alliance, partly 
by combining various companies and partly by a business 
agreement between the combination and those companies 
outside of the merger, it was found to be a comparatively 
easy matter to effect a successful culmination of the plan. 

It is a pretty safe maxim that nothing can take the 
place of cash or its immediate equivalent in the conduct 
of a manufacturing business. Machine tool manufactur- 
ers sometimes swap machinery in simultaneously buying 
each from the other, which is good business for both. 
But there is something repugnant to business methods in 
selling a man a lot of machines and receiving in exchange 
a stock certificate the value of which may be doubtful. 
It may not be too much to say that in most instances the 
buyer of machinery who has nothing but stock to give in 
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exchange for goods should be regarded in the class of 
doubtful credit, for stock taken under such circumstances 
as these is hardly different from an unindorsed promis- 
sory note, in the sense that the failure of the maker 
means a loss to the holder. There are exceptions, of 
course. It sometimes happens in the machinery world 
that a new machine industry numbers among its stock- 
holders manufacturers of the equipment that goes into a 
machine shop and they furnish the machinery, boilers, 
engine, &c. But before they do this they learn the 
merits of the proposition and go into it as a business in- 
vestment pure and simple, usually investing their surplus 
private income. It is a different thing entirely if the ma- 
chine tool manufacturer furnishes the tools for the repair 
shop of a new cotton mill, taking stock in payment and 
without knowing the ability of the manager of the busi- 
ness. It should be a rule that payment must be in cash, 
and a union of manufacturing interests that will drive 
stock payments out of their line of trade can do nothing 
but good to business generally. 

+e 


The World’s Production of Finished Iron. 


In our issue of July 20 reference was made to the pro- 
duction of rolled iron in the United States in 1904, which 
amounted to 1,760,084 gross tons. This total compared 
with 2,518,194 tons for 1890, the last preceding year in 
which the statistics of rolled iron production had been 
gathered separately from those of steel. The London 
Iron and Coal Trades Review combines these figures 
with those of other countries and to the discomfiture of 
the prophets of the extinction of the puddling industry. 
The production of rolled iron in leading countries in the 
past two years is thus stated: 





1903 1904. 
United Kingdom (gross tons)........-- 950,290 936,228 
Germany (metric tomS).........6+0055 819,832 765,197 
France (metric toms).........++++e08% 589,910 554,683 
Belgium (metric toms).......--.--++++- 401,550 360,520 
Russian and other European countries 
6S TERE) 6 Oe bs cs cw Peseta were’ 850,000 800,000 
We So. eee uewewu seca: aves Oe 3,416,577 
Add United States (gross toms).....-.. +++. 1.760,084 
5,176,661 


Grand total... cccscccccccccsccses 
Estimating that with all included the 
world’s production of rolled iron was about 6,000,000 


countries 


tons last year, our contemporary points out that there 
has certainly been no extinction of the finished iron in- 
dustry and that these products are evidently as much 
appreciated as they ever were and deemed quite as in- 
dispensable. 

In 1880 the output of finished iron in the United 
Kingdom, the United States, Germany, France, Belgium, 
Austria-Hungary, Russia and Sweden was 8,553,225 tons, 
and in 1890 8,340,599 tons. Last year the world’s output 
of steel ingots was about 36,000,000 tons, so that the 
ratio of steel to iron was substantially 6 to 1. 

————__»>-o——___—- 


The Baltimore Restoration. 





Far better than the prophets found any promise of, as 
they set forth the disasters that were to flow from the 
great fire in Baltimore in February, 1904, has been the 
outcome of the rebuilding movement. A loss of $75,000,- 
000, to say nothing of the crippling of business for a 
long time after the fire, was well calculated to create 
depression. There could be no expectation of an influx 
of new life such as swept Chicago on to a new high 
point in population and in trade following the $200,000,- 
000 fire loss of 1871. The settled life of the Monument 
City presents some contrasts to the restless, buoyant 
spirit that led the Chicago community of 1871 on to its 
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splendid triumphs. But the restoration at Baltimore 
not only confounds the faint hearted prophets, but gives 
real occasion for the pride with which the newspapers of 
that city now point to the achievements of the past year 
and a half. There were delays, but these were really due 
in part to a public spirited movement which sought to 
turn the disaster to account by acquiring sufficient prop- 
erty to widen a number of streets. ; 

By the erection of buildings on 770 lots out of 155 
acres of fire swept territory, on which stood 1382 build- 
ings before the fire, we are told by the Baltimore press 
that the city now has “a business center superior to 
that of any other city in the world.” While $15,000,000 
represents the outlay for structures built by private 
expenditure, it is stated that the rebuilding movement 
has been accompanied by an outlay of $100,000,000 on 
docks, parks and other important public work, largely 
due to the quickening of local spirit in the revival follow- 
ing the fire. Chicago was able to say two years after her 
fire that laid waste 2100 acres that all traces of the 
conflagration had disappeared. And in the decade follow- 
ing 1870 her population grew from 298,977 to 503,185. 
The Baltimore record is not so sensational, but it repre- 
sents a magnificent achievement that means great things 
for the commercial life of the city in the years just 
ahead. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Steam Moved Valwe Gears, 


To the HRditor: One of the first steam moved valve 
gears ever constructed in this country, if not the first, 
was that invented by the late Norman W. Wheeler, an 
old time American engineer of extraordinary ability and 
versatility. At the Morgan Iron Works in 1853-1854 he 
built a steam pump with self opening valves which had 
no external tappets or levers of any kind. It was mere- 
ly two cylinders, water and steam, opposed to each other, 
which worked the live steam valves by the exhaust. As 
I recall now, after half a century, it had trick ports and 
poppet valves. The exhaust passing through the trick 
port lifted the live steam valve for another stroke of 
the piston, the exposed area of the exhaust valve being 
larger than that of the live steam valve by enough to 
overcome the load on it at certain pressures. I saw this 
pump in operation. It gave no trouble when it was run- 
ning full speed, but when it was desired to run slowly 
the pump ceased to operate at certain times and nothing 
could be predicated as to its action. Mr. Wheeler sub- 
sequently introduced the self acting piston valve pump, 
so well known to-day. He died a few years ago in Green- 
point, L. I. 

Steam moved valve gears are no novelty as to incep- 
tion and even construction, but the instances where they 
are in constant operation are few and far between. One 
that I recall was merely an auxiliary engine erected be- 
low the slide valve of a large marine engine, which it 
reciprocated. Exactly what was to be saved by it over 
the usual eccentrics and links was never explained. It 
merely doubled the chances of a breakdown, besides 
entailing supervision of twice the number of parts that 
are in the common valve gears. The steam distribution 
was not affected in any way, and the points of cut off 
remained identically the same. EcBert P. WATSON. 

Evizapetu, N. J., August 14, 1905. 

——+- > —____ 

The second of the two tubes which are being con- 
structed under the Hudson River by the New York & 
Jersey Railroad Company will be completed in about six 
weeks so far as the actual boring is concerned. The 
northern tube was completed in March, 1905. It is ex- 
pected that trains will be running from Jersey City to 
the terminal at Christopher and Morton streets, New 
York, in the spring of 1906,-and 18 months later the ex- 
tension under Sixth avenue to Thirty-third street will 
be ready for service. p 
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Water Powers of the Southeastern 
Appalachian Region. 


Great Opporiunities for Electrical Transmission. 


A paper of unusual interest bearing upon the develop- 
ment of the water powers of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama was read at the 
twenty-second annual convention of the American Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers at Asheville, N. C., in June, 
1905, by Frederick A. C. Perrine. The waterfalls of the 
South form an important element in its industrial de- 
velopment, and the writer chose the powers in the five 
States named because in these States the most far reach- 
ing effect seems to wait upon the utilization of their 
falls. The people of these States, Mr, Perrine says, have 
most thoroughly grasped the importance of the problem ; 
great cotton factories have already sprung up and the 
developments so far effected have shown important re- 
sults. 

Factors Favoring Power Development, 


In the States named the Appalachian system is repre- 
sented by the Shenandoah, Greenbrier, Blue Ridge, Black 
and Great Smoky mountains. The region is pre-eminently 
a water power country. The paper points out that the 
rainfall over its entire extent is in no part less than an 
average of 35 inches, increasing to 60 inches in the moun- 
tains. The soil is generally porous, and for those streams 
from the head waters of which the forests have not been 
cut the rainfall is retained and neither floods nor low 
water are as serious difficulties as are encountered in the 
Middle States. Ice and snow are not important elements 
in the problem, which is not only a condition favorable to 
hydraulic development, but also to the problem of trans- 
mission line maintenance. The rivers fall rapidly to a 
well defined fall line, where they enter the plains along 
the seacoast and in some cases become navigable. Above 
the fall line they present many opportunities for power 
development of high head in the mountain region and 
of low head between the mountains and the fall line. 
along whicn portions of their course they flow over many 
rapids, which in that region are called “shoals.” Light- 
ning storms are frequent and severe and present one 
serious problem. Another is the immense quantities of 
silt carried by the rivers. Of Mr. Perrine’s elaborate dis- 
cussion of the available waters in the region we present 
an abridged version below : 


Commercial Considerations. 


'The fact that Southern industries rarely operate more 
than 11 hours a day requires a most careful study of the 
opportunities for storage, which will enable the full use 
of the river during this working period of each day. ‘The 
most serious commercial problem is that of competition. 
On account of the abundance of water and the number 
of power sites, few powers in the entire region are so 
situated as to be immune from dangers of competition 
from powers of equivalent cost and equal accessibility 
to the market. This seems to require more than in any 
other part of the country the development and distribu- 
tion of the powers from many plants under one com- 
mon management. Duplication of plants reduces the 
necessity for duplication of lines and tends to make the 
power more useful and reliable. 

The manufacturers of the South, as in New England, 
have for many years been accustomed to appreciate the 
value of water power to their steam plants, and of the 
steam plant as an auxiliary to the water power; in con- 
sequence, a market for power beyond the amount of the 
minimum stream flow is readily obtained, and should al- 
ways be considered in planning for developments in this 
territory. A great proportion of existing plants are con- 
structed directly at the dam site, with little or no canal 
or penstock construction required, and entailing little 
expense for the development of excess power except the 
actual cost of the machinery and its foundations, with 
the necessary covering roof for including it in the power 
house. 

Principal Sources of Power. 


The principal rivers of the Southeastern Appala- 
chians whose drainage basins need to be considered are 
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the James, Roanoke, Staunton and Dan rivers, in Vir- 
ginia; the Cape Fear, Yadkin and Catawba, in North 
Carolina ; the Catawba, Broad, Saluda and Savannah, in 
South Carolina; the Oconee, Ocmulgee, Flint and Chat- 
tahoochee rivers, in Georgia, and the Talapoosa, Coosa, 
Tuscaloosa and Tombigbee rivers of Alabama. There 
are many tributaries and some of the rivers change their 
names from source to mouth. 


The northernmost region selected for study is the 
drainage basin of the James River, having at Richmond 
an area of about 10,000 square miles. This river gathers 
its waters from streams flowing northeasterly and south- 
westerly among the Allegheny, Shenandoah and Blue 
Ridge Mountains and carrying them entirely across the 
State of Virginia in a general easterly direction empties 
them into Chesapeake Bay. The fall line is not reached 
till at Richmond, where there is an abrupt descent of 84 
feet to the tide level just below the city. The James 
drains an old, well cultivated portion of the country, 
having an average rainfall of about 41 inches. The 
minimum run off is 0.20 sec-ft. per square mile, and the 
maximum 20 sec-ft. An average of 0.35 sec-ft. may be 
expected over a three months’ period. Toward the head- 
waters the variation of flow is even greater than nearer 
the mouth, on account of the fact that the mountains 
here are low and little Snow falls upon them, and they 
are largely denuded of trees. The average fall of the 
James from Richmond to the headwaters is about 4.25 
feet per mile, excluding the sharp fall at Richmond; in 
consequence of this rapid flow, exhibiting many oppor- 
tunities for power development, as the fall is uniformly 
distributed along the river. 

The Roanoke River drains. the western portion of 
Virginia south of the watershed of the James, and at 
Clarksville, Va., is formed by the Staunton and Dan 
rivers. The Roanoke crosses the fall line of North Caro- 
lina at Weldon, 120 miles from the mouth of the river, 
where the total drainage area of the watershed is about 
9000 square miles. Near Weldon there is a sharp fall of 
over 100 feet in less than 5 miles; otherwise, both the 
Staunton and Dan rivers flow with insignificant grades 
till near their headwaters. The rainfall along the Upper 
Roanoke and the Staunton averages about 46 inches and 
along the watershed of the Dan about 47 inches; yet the 
run off from these rivers is very variable on account of 
their draining principally tableland and receiving little 
from the mountains. The minimum flow is 0.16 sec-ft. 
per square mile. and the maximum about 10 sec-ft. The 
floods along these rivers rise suddenly. 


The Factor of a Ready Market, 


South of the Dan River basin the Cape Fear River 
drains a region in the center of North Carolina. Al- 
though the watershed is principally covered with clay 
and sand and comprises pine and oak forests and agricul- 
tural land, and in spite of the fact that there are no great 
falls in its course, except at Smileys Falls, still it is one 
of the most completely developed power rivers of the 
South. The rainfall over this watershed averages 50 
inches, the greatest fall being in the spring and summer. 
The monthly average run off is not more than 0.12 sec-ft. 
On the other hand, the floods are very severe, running from 
as high as 15 sec-ft. in May to 20 sec-ft. in January. That 
a stream with these difficulties to be encountered should 
have been so well developed shows plainly the importance 
of a ready market in problems of power development, and 
the effect of even an unreliable water power in develop- 
ing manufacturing in a country where the conditions of 
market, raw material and unsatisfactory labor are favor- 
able. 

The Yadkin River of North Carolina, or the Great 
Pedee of South Carolina, drains above where it crosses 
the fall line at Cheraw, S. C., a territory of about 9700 
square miles. Except in the rapids at Cheraw and at the 
Yadkin Narrows, 55 miles above, there are no important 
falls, though there are on the watershed a number of 
opportunities for development by high dams forming 
storage reservoirs. The rainfall in the mountain region 
along the headwaters of the Yadkin averages in excess of 
55 inches, but over the greater portion of the watershed 
it amounts to about 46 inches. For the average year the 
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run off is at a rate no lower than 0.32 sec-ft. The floods 
frequently run as high as 30 sec-ft., but with few month- 
ly averages rising above 5 sec-ft. per square mile. The 
course and drainage area of the Catawba are much 
similar to those of the Yadkin. Near Camden, S. C., it 
crosses the fall line; just above are not only the custom- 
ary rapids. but a few miles further north one of the most 
remarkable power sites in the South, a total fall of over 
150 feet being available for development. 

The fall of the river is not so gradual as the Yadkin, 
but concentrated in falls, many of which are available 
for developments of considerable size. The drainage area 
at Camden is about 5000 square miles; in the upper half 
of this territory the rainfall averages about 50 inches 
and in the lower half about 45 inches. Almost the whole 


territory is heavily wooded and in consequence the run - 


off is comparatively uniform. 

West of the watershed of the Catawba lies the Broad 
River, which rises in the Blue Ridge Mountains east of 
Asheville and flows southeasterly to Columbia, where it 
joins the Saluda to form the Congaree. The latter flows 
into the Wateree and forms the Santee. There is no 
point at which the Broad crosses the fall line, but it lies 
altogether in the uplands. The slope is great, averaging 
about 4.5 feet per mile for 140 miles from its mouth. 
A number of favorable opportunities are presented for 
development, notably near Alston, S. C., and near Gaff- 
ney, S. C. The drainage area at Gaffney is approxi- 
mately 2000 square miles and at Alston about 4600 square 
miles; the total drainage area of the watershed is about 
4900 square miles. The soil over the watershed is gen- 
erally sandy and a large portion is wooded; in conse 
quence the run off is well distributed, not having been 
found to fall below 0.35 sec-ft. per square mile. 

The watershed of the Saluda directly to the west of 
the Broad is similar to that already described; but with 
a total length of about 135 miles the area of the water- 
shed is only about 2000 square miles, and neither the 
maximum flood rate nor the minimum run off rate is as 
high as on the Broad. 


Important Georgia Powers. 


The Savannah River, which at Augusta drains a ter- 
ritory of about 7300 miies located almost equally in 
South Carolina and Georgia, promises to become the 
source of some of the most important water powers in 
the South, not only because the stream flow is good and 
the shoals well adapted to development, but particularly 
from the favorable economic situation of the water power 
sites. The territory on both sides of the river is an im- 
portant cotton growing section and its adaptability for 
mills has been well proved; in fact, Augusta, Ga., is the 
largest cotton manufacturing city in the whole South. 
The industries of that city have been built up about a 
50-foot fall in the Savannah, at that point where the 
river crosses the fall line. The minimum flow will run 
as low as 0.50 sec-ft. for from four to six months. The 
maximum is about 25 sec-ft. 

The middle portion of the State of Georgia is drained 
by the Oconee and Ocmulgee, which at Milledgeville and 
Macon, respectively, cross the fall line—a territory of 
about 6000 square miles. The rivers are comparatively 
steep and present a number of opportunities for power 
development. The flow is comparatively low, often dur- 
ing several months of a year falling to as low as 0.2 
sec-ft. The maximum flow of 20 sec-ft. occurs in the 
spring. 

To the southwest lies the drainage area of the Flint 
River which crosses the fall line at Albany and follows 
the Blue Ridge Mountains practically to the end in a 
rapid flow. This river presents the anomaly of fre- 
quently being at its lowest during November, a great 
disadvantage in a power river, as the yearly load curve 
of most industries is generally rising at that time. 

The last four watersheds described are headed in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains which run southwest through 
Jeorgia. Across the mountains and running parallel to 
them is the watershed of the Chattahoochee River which 
runs rapidly down between the lower extensions of the 
Blue Ridge and Great Smcky Mountains. In consequence 
of being located almost entirely in the mountains it pre- 
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sents many desirable characteristics as a power stream. 
The minimum run off falls to a rate of 0.25 sec-ft. The 
flood flow amounts to about 20 sec-ft. 

The great drainage area of the Mobile watershed 
covers practically the whole of the State of Alabama and 
extends into the northwestern corner of Georgia and the 
northeastern corner of Mississippi. The greater portion 
is mountains and well wooded; in consequence there are 
many valuable water power sites. Some of the highest 
heads available in the eastern States are in this territory. 
The development of the coal and iron mines and the 
manufacturing to which these raw materials give rise 
furnish opportunities for the power market, though the 
presence of coal mines renders caution necessary in se- 
lecting sites for development. 

In this watershed are reported sites for development 
aggregating 150,000 horse-power. The country is moun- 
tainous, but so far south that these mountains carry no 
snow and the evaporation is high; hence the minimum 
rate of run off is never high. A minimum rate of 0.2 


sec-ft. per square mile will be found in any important 
Alabama river. 


Water Powers a Great Asset of the South. 


In this short review of the water powers of the south- 
eastern Appalachian region an attempt has been made 
to convey some impression of the wide distribution of 
water power in this territory. Already the development 
of a few of the available sites has had a powerful in- 
fluence on the commercial life of the Seuth, and in the 
contest for industrial supremacy which is continually 
being waged between sections of our country the ready 
availability of water power in the South is certain to 
play no unimportant part. The conditions are in all 
respects different from those in other sections. There 
is no location which can command the field, and within 
a comparatively short distance of each plant is another 
location which may offer competition. The minimum 
flow is everywhere small and the floods heavy, varying 
from 75 to 150 times the minimum. But, on the other 
hand, a class of manufacturers are at hand who appre- 
ciate the value of water power even when it is variable, 
and are accustomed to providing themselves with steam 
auxiliaries for allowing the use of surplus water power. 
These conditions are on the whole favorable to the devel- 
opment of water power on a large scale, but point to the 
necessity for effective management and a comprehensive 
plan for the development of a section of territory rather 
than of a single power. 

With efficient business management and careful engi- 
neering we may expect the water powers of the south- 
eastern Appalachian region to prove to be one of the 
most valuable assets of that wealthy section of our coun- 
try. 


THE PRESERVATION OF APPALACHIAN STREAMS. 


Closely related to Mr. Perrine’s paper was a brief 
one by Charles Edward Waddell, presented at the same 
convention, on the “ Preservation of the Southern Ap- 
palachian Streams.” The writer deals with the ques- 
tion of forest preservation in the Southern Appalachian 
plateau, taking in portions of North Carolina, Tennessee 
and Virginia. The eastern and western boundaries are 
the Blue Ridge and Unakes, respectively. This plateau 
is the source of magnificent rivers flowing to the four 
points of the compass, these including the New (which 
becomes the Kanawha), the Yadkin, Catawba, Saluda, 
Broad, Toxawey, Tallulah, Chattahoochee, Pigeon, Wa- 
tauga, Hiwassee, Little Tennessee, French Broad, Noli- 
chucky and Holston. They have a combined drainage 
area of over 78,000 square miles. The majority of these 
rivers possess fine water powers, the value of which de- 
pends on uniformity of flow rather than on quantity. 
Regularity of flow is influenced by erosion of the hill- 
sides and by floods. 

The writer showed that on steep slopes where the 
land is cleared one heavy rainfall can do as much dam- 
age as would be caused in years if the same slopes were 
covered hy forests. He cited instances of heavy loss by 
erosion, the mountain torrents carrying down stones and 
other débris and depositing them on rich agricultur’l 
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land or in the pond of some developed water power. In 
1901 the loss on the Catawba alone amounted to $1,500,- 
000, and the total loss for the year on all streams was 
$10,000,000. Property 200 miles from the mountains was 
damaged. 

Government gauging stations report increasing irreg- 
ularity in the streams of the Southern Appalachians. In- 
vestigation led to the conclusion that it is due to the re- 
moval of the forests. In a few decades lumbermen have 
made serious inroads. Some of the smaller streams 
whose headwaters are denuded dry up altogether at cer- 
tain seasons. Surface run off is the cause of rapid fluc- 
tuations, while the perennial springs and underground 
drainage furnish the permanent supply; therefore, regu- 
larity of flow is secured if the run off is diverted into 
storage. This is the part the forest performs. Its fac- 
tors of conservation are lower temperature, shade, capac- 
ity of the humus and the retarding of evaporation by 
protection from strong air currents. Benefit is also de- 
rived from the mechanical action of the trees in break- 
ing the fall of the raindrops, thereby protecting the soil, 
and to the obstruction offered by the roots to the rapid 
run off of the precipitation. The roots further assist by 
increasing percolation through keeping the ground open 
and porous. The forest cover protects snowfall from 
rapid melting, and the snow in turn protects the earth 
from freezing, thereby keeping it open and susceptible 
to filtration when the snow does melt. Evaporation, is 
much more rapid from bare tracts than from wooded 
areas; this is especially true of the mountains, as the 
greater the altitude the greater the effect in preventing 
evaporation. 

The stream preservation of the Southern Appalachians 
depends solely on the forests; in this respect it differs 
from New England, where glacial deposits and the lakes 
co-operate with the streams. In the South both the de- 
posits and the lakes are lacking. The expedient of plant- 
ing grasses that have been found to flourish in New Eng- 
land, and to protect the soil subsequent to the removal of 
forests is not successful in the South, due doubtless to 
the greater heat and consequent parching effect. 

The paper argues that woods at the headwaters of 
the streams should never be removed. Valleys alone are 
suited to agriculture. Cleared mountain sides yield at 
most four or five crops; the land then becomes impover- 
ished. Timber should be cut in a way that will protect 
young trees. The efforts made in reforesting on the Bilt- 
more estate are referred to in the paper. Where hillsides 
have been graded rhododendron and kalmia roots are 
introduced, resulting in the formation of new soil. In 
the forests plantings of seedlings take the place of ma- 
tured trees as the latter are removed in lumbering. 
The results of these methods are to-day apparent in the 
condition of the brooks and streams. The deposit of 
sediment is materially less than on the streams not so 
protected and the streams are not so turbid subsequent 
to heavy rains. The French Broad River, with its tribu- 
taries above Asheville, drains the Biltmore estate, and 
the fact that statistics show the French Broad to vary 
less than any other stream in the South Atlantic States 
may be attributed to the protection the river receives 
from intelligent reforesting. 


—_—9+-e—_—__—_ 


British Foundrymen’s Association.—The second 
annual convention of the British Foundrymen’s Asso- 
ciation, en organization for the discussion and study of 
cast iron and of foundry practice on lines similar to 
those on which the American Foundrymen’s Association 
works, was held at Glasgow August 7 to 9. The pres- 
ent membership was reported to be 121, as against 83 
last year. The following papers were read: “ Technical 
Education and the Foundry,” by Professor Sexton, Glas- 
gow; “Cast Iron,” by Herbert Pilkington; “ Molding 
Sands and Fire Clays,” by Percy Longmuir; “The Mi- 
croscope and Pig Iron,” by A. Campion; “ Profitable 
Founding,” by John G. Stewart. Visits were paid by the 
members to a number of foundries and steel works. An 
exhibition of micro-sections of metals and of photo- 
micrographs was made in the laboratory of the Glasgow 
and West of Scotland Technical College, at which the 
meeting was held. 
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Billets Exempt from Canadian Dump- 
ing Duty. 


Toronto, August 21, 1905.—The special, or “ anti- 
dumping,” duty on steel billets imported into Canada is 
temporarily suspended. The period during which they 
are exempt from it began July 24 and will close Septem- 
ber 30—68 days in all. Besides this time limitation there 
is a quantity limitation. The quantity imported for any 
rolling mill or forge is not to exceed 25 per cent. of the 
total quantity rolled or wrought in its works during the 
calendar year 1904. The bulletin issued on the subject 
by John McDougald, the Commissioner of Customs, is as 
follows: ; 

Collectors of customs may grant permits for the im- 
portation of steel billets for use in iron or steel rolling 
mills and forges between July 24 and September 30, 1905, 
on payment of ordinary duty without special duty, sub- 
ject to the following conditions: 

1. The quantity of steel billets imported for any such 
rolling mill or forge shall not exceed one-fourth of the 
total quantity of steel billets rolled or wrought in such 
mill or forge during the calendar year 1904, such quantity 
to be established to the satisfaction of the collector at 
the port of entry upon declaration in writing made be- 
fore the collector by a principal official of the rolling 
mill or forge having knowledge of the facts. 

2. The rolling mill or forge for which the steel bil- 
lets are required shall be described on the application 
for importation and on the face of the entry for duty. 

3. The steel billets shall be imported and entered 
for duty on or before September 30, 1905. 

At the present time, therefore, and until the end of 
next month stee] billets thus restricted in importation 
are subject only to the general duty of $2 per ton. Of 
course billets coming from Great Britain are entitled to 
one-third off for the preference, making the net rate in 
their case $1.33 1-3 per ton. 

The suspension of the antidumping duty is not effected 
by the passage of an order in Council—the usual mode by 
Which emergency abatements of the law are temporarily 
made—but by a regulation of the Customs Department. 
Authority to exempt articles for a longer or shorter period 
is conferred on the Department by a subsection of the 
Special Duty legislation, which subsection provides that 
regulations may be made for the temporary exemption 
from special duty of any article or class of articles when 
it is established to the satisfaction of the Minister of 
Customs that such articles are not made in Canada in 
substantial quantities and offered for sale to all pur- 
chasers on equal terms. 

It will be observed that the regulation is framed to 
prevent speculative importation of billets. If the anti- 
dumping duty had been unconditionally removed for the 
68 days in question advantage might have been taken to 
rush in large stocks to be held and sold for future re- 
quirements. Persons not in the steel rolling mill business 
at all might have accumulated supplies to be thus dis- 
posed of after the duty should be reimposed. But, in 
the first place, all such nonmanufacturing speculators are 
excluded by the requirements of the regulation that per- 
mits must be obtained from the local collectors and that 
the issue of these must be restricted practically to owners 
of rolling mills and forges. In the second piace, even 
these manufacturers are debarred from speculative im- 
portation by the limiting of their imports to 25 per cent. 
of the quantity they used last year. 

As the rolling mill and forve interests are the only 
ones eligible for the exemption the quantity imported un- 
der the privilege is sure not to be large. There are sev- 
eral conditions to keep it within narrow bounds. First, 
their total rolled product in 1904 was not large, for it 
was not until the early autumn of that year that the duty 
on rails was brought into effect, thus giving a start to 
the rolling mill industry. Steel rods had already been 
made in Sydney and some tonnage of structural forms 
had been produced, but the total rolled product for the 
year was comparatively small, far below what will be 
shown this year. Twenty-five per cent. of that quantity 
will not be a material quantity in the steel trade of this 
year. Second, every ton of billets which is brought from 
outside instead of being made in Canada will mean the 


loss of $1.10 in bounty, for that is the amount per ton to 
which the bounty on raw steel declined July 1 on the 
sliding scale arrangement. No abatement of the anti- 
dumping duty will compensate Canadian steel mil! inter- 
ests for that loss. In fact, it is improbable that the waiv- 
ing of the antidumping duty will prove of any advan- 
tage to the Sydney and the Sault Ste. Marie mills, for 
it is questionable if any antidumping duty would be in- 
curred within the 68-day period. Whatever products 
American manufacturers may be offering in Canada at 
sacrifice prices’ at the present time, raw steel does not 
seem to be one of them. The liability to a penalty duty 
is at all events small. It is doubtful if the removal of the 
specific duty will be of any benefit to rolling mills and 
forges unless in cases where purchases were made some 
time ago at lower prices for delivery now due. There is 
reason to believe that such purchases were made. 

As further negativing large imports there is the recent 
action of the Government in abolishing the $3 bounty on 
rails. Having lost that contribution from the Dominion 
treasury, the rolling mill people will not be desirous of 
forfeiting also the bounty of $1.10 per ton on billets. In 
short, they have every motive for preferring to make their 
billets to importing them. 

For the making of them, however, certain conditions 
are necessary. Blast furnaces and steel furnaces may 
not always be equal to the task of keeping the rolling 
mills fed at a time like the present, when the demand 
for rails is active and capacious. It may sometimes be 
found that more satisfactory billets can be imported 
than those that can be turned out at home, for the rail 
purchasers are to be the judges. If it should be the 
case that rolling mills at any point have to fall back on 
American or other foreign billets the imports will not of 
course be restricted to the limits necessary to get the 
benefit of the waiver of the antidumping duty. But as 
has been mentioned, the antidumping duty is likely to be 
a negligible quantity, any way, for the prices are not be- 
ing sharply cut for exportation from the United States. 


Cc. A, C. J. 
———__sa--o__—_ 


Trade Publications. 


A Pig Iron Almanac is the title of a handy little memo- 
randum book which is being issued by Rogers, Brown & Co., the 
well-known pig iron merchants of Cincinnati. William A. Rogers, 
who organized the firm in 1880, gives a history of its develop- 
ment and its growth until now the firm is interested in, to the 
extent of operating them, 24 blast furnaces in various parts of 
the country, and sells the product, wholly or in part, of 23 
more. The Almanac describes the different brands of pig iron 
and coke handled by the firm and gives a variety of interesting 
statistical tables germane to the subject. Blank pages for en- 
tering analyses and for memoranda complete the little book. 

Lamps.—Nernst Lamp Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Central 
Station Bulletin No. 6. Leading articles: Use of Nernst Lamps 
in the Middle West, 110-Volt Lamps, Fusible Plug Heater Cut- 
out, Composite Lamps, and The Capacity of the Nernst Lamp 
to Stand Overvoltage. 


Electric Fans.—Crocker-Wheeler Company, Ampere, N. J. 
Bulletin 54, entitled, “A Few Words About Electric Fans.” 
Shows Crocker-Wheeler % L Motor direct connected to 24-inch 
Davidson fan, 5 I motor direct connected to 42-inch fan and 
2 L vertical motor direct connected to 36-inch fan. These fans 
are made in sizes from 18 to 60 inches. 


Electrical Machinery.—General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. Bulletins, &c. Bulletin 4408 pertains to 
125, 250 and 600 volt continuous current two-wire switchboard 
panels, with carbon break circuit breakers; bulletin 4409, to 
electrically driven house pumps; 4412, to electric hoists for 
building operations and general construction work, and 4413, to 
the CQ motor; flyer 2146, single pole snap switches; flyer 2151, 
rail bonds; flyer 2153, candelabra adapter; price-list 5136, 
prices of railway line material, and publication 9138, which 
gives a complete description, with illustrations, of an improved 
system of electrically operated automatic railway block signals. 


Bearing Metals.—Magnolia Metal Company, 113 Bank 
street, New York. To advertise its bearing metals this company 
is distributing a 15-inch brass edged ruler, bearing printed mat- 
ter calling attention to Magnolia metal. which is claimed to last 
longer, run cooler and require less oil than other anti-friction 
metals. There are four grades made, Defender, Mystic, Kosmic 
and Adamant, which give a wide range in quality and price. 

Oil Filters and Exhaust Heads.—Burt Mfg. Company, 
Akron, Ohio. Catalogue. Size, 6 x 9 inches; pages, 48. Lllus- 
trates and describes the Cross. American and Warden oil filters, 
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the American oi! filtering system and the unit type of oil filters 
and the Burt and Stardard exhaust heads. Sectional views as 
well as exterior views are freely used to show the construction 
and principles of operation. Also contains useful inforination 
concerning the filtering of oils, making it of peculiar value to 
those interested in the operating of power plants. A list of 
prominent users is appended. 


Steam Engines.—B. F. Sturtevant Company, Boston. Mass. 
Bulletins 78 and 76. Describe respectively vertical and hort- 
zontal center crank engines. Pach type is built in about 20 
sizes. The horizontal type is entirely inclosed, is provided with 
a watershed partition and is equipped with forced lubrication. 
These engines were particularly designed for the direct connected 
driving of electric generators. 

Lathes.—-Gisholt Machine Company, Madison, Wis. Loose 
leaf for catalogue. Pertains to the making of duplicate parts, 
particularly those for locomotive and electrical machinery, ex- 
plaining the capacity of the Gisholt lathes for the rapid and 
accurate manufacture of duplicate parts. 


Gasoline Motors.—Buffalo Gasolene Motor Company, 1280 
Niagara street, Buffalo, N. Y. Folder. Contains reproduction 
in color of the 1905 pattern of the Buffalo motor, which is man- 
ufactured in a variety of sizes from 2 to 40 horse-power, It 
operates on the four-cycle principle. A more extended descrip- 
tion is given in the new 1905 catalogue. 





NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Tron and Steel. 


The Iltinois Steel Company will shortly double the equipment 
of machinery for shearing, punching, coping and otherwise fabri- 
cating structural and plate steel, at its North Works, Chicago. 
Important improvements and enlargements will also be made at 
its South Chieago plant. 


The Empire Steel & Iron Company is relining one of its fur- 
naces ut Reading, Pa., and may start it this fall. 


The Paden City Iron Company is equipping its new mill at 


Paden City, W. Va., and it is expected that the company will 
begin operations September 1. 


The blast furnace of the Carnegie Steel Company at the 
North Works, Sharon, Pa., which was banked for a short time, 
has been put in blast again. The Monnell process for making 
steel is to be installed in the open hearth plant at this works. 


No. 2 blast furnace of the Carnegie Steel Company at 
Youngstown, Ohio, was blown in on Sunday night, August 20, 
after being thoroughly repaired. All four furnaces of the 
Carnegie Steel Company at Youngstown are now in blast, mak- 
ing about 2000 tons or more of iron per day, all of which is 


used in the Ohio Steel Works, which are also running to ful! 
capacity. 





Tod Furnace of the Youngstown Steel Company, Youngs- 
town, Ohio, is idle at present, undergoing repairs, but will be 
ready for blast in a short time. The furnace makes washed 
metal for special purposes. 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngstown, Ohio, 
is preparing to build a continuous billet and sheet bar mill. 
The United Engineering & Foundry Company is to erect the 
structure, and the William Tod Company, Youngstown, will 
build a blowing engine for the company’s Bessemer plant. 


. General Machinery. 


The Skinner Chuck Company, New Britain, Conn., is making 
important improvements to its shops by raising the older part 
of its plant from three to four stories, making the latter hight 
uniform throughout. Some new machinery has been purchased 
to install in the additional space which will be obtained. The 
enlargement will not only take care of the present line of goods 
but will afford facilities for the manufacture of new styles of 
chucks. Plans are being prepared for further additions in the 
way of new boiler house and storehouse. The Skinner Chuck 
Company was organized in 1887, when room and power were 
rented from the North & Judd Mfg. Company. In 1890 a three- 
story brick building 40 x 80 feet was erected, and as the company 
confined itself to the manufacture of chucks it was supposed 
that the building was as large as would be required for a long 
period. But in 1901 more room became necessary, and a four- 
story front, 40 x 80 feet, was put on the building. 


The stockholders of the Spencer Automatic Machine Screw 
Company, Hartford, Conn., have adopted the recommendation of 
the Board of Directors and voted to close the business. The 
method of procedure has not been determined. 


The Worcester Machine Screw Company, one of the constitu- 
ent parts of the Standard Screw Company, is to add to its capac- 
ity by the installation of 25 new screw machines, which will be 
largely devoted to special work. 


The General Machinery & Supply Company, Chicago, has 
been organized with S. E. Bliss as president; Alfred Marshall, 
vice-president, and H. O. Lange, secretary and treasurer. The 
company has purchased most of its tools and equipment and will 
operate a machine shop employing 35 to 40 men in the manufac- 
ture of small sizes of power and steam hammers, car wheels and 
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axles for mining and industrial purposes, grinding machinery and 
sheep shearing machinery. The company is capitalized at $75.- 
000. Mr. Bliss is president of Bliss & Laughlin, shafting manu- 
facturers, Harvey, Ill.; Mr. Marshall, president of Marshall & 
Huschart Machinery Company, Chicago, and Mr. Lange secretary 
of the William Ferguson Foundry Company, Chicago, 


The Wilkin-Challoner Company has been organized and in- 
corporated at Oshkosh, Wis., with a capital stock of $100,000, by 
Theodore S. Wilkin of Milwaukee, Charles W. Radford and John 
Challoner of Oshkosh. ‘The company has commenced the erection 
of a building, all equipment for which has been placed, and will 
build a full line of sawmill machinery, such as steam gangs, 
steam set works, gang edgers. steam neggers and the like. The 
machines were designed by Mr. Wilkin and have been on the 
market a number of years, having been made heretofore in other 
shops. 

The Burtt Mfg. Company, maker of automobiles, gasoline en- 
gines and tire setters, Kalamazoo, Mich., is about to build a new 
factory building, 66 x 177 feet, which will provide larger quar- 
ters. Very little new equipment will be required at present. 


The Dutton-Lounsbery-Kieyit .Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
which was organized a short time ago for the manufacture of 
boilers, engines, stacks, tanks and other similar products, has had 
its business grow to such an extent that a large factory has been 
secured to meet its needs. The company has purchased the old 
Kalamazoo Electric Company's plant and will remodel it, install- 
ing the latest improved electric machinery for general boiler 
work. Officers of the company are as follows: George Dutton, 
president ; K. C. Kievit, vice-president, and Ward Lounsbery, sec- 
retary and treasurer. 


The Buffalo Concrete Mixer Company, Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
formed by the Goold, Shapley & Muir Company, Brantford, Can- 
ada. in order to push the manufacture and sale in the United 
States of cement-concrete mixers made by the Goold, Shapley & 
Muir Company. ‘These machines will be manufactured in an ex- 
isting plant in Buffalo and the company does not anticipate the 
building of new works at the present time. The officers of the 
Buffalo Concrete Mixer Company are: President, John Muir; 
vice-president. E. L. Goold; manager, W. J. Knowles; secretary- 
treasurer, W. B. Whitaker. Mr. Knowles resides in Buffalo and 
the other officers of the company are located at Brantford. 

The Robins Conveying Belt Company, New York, has the 
contract for installing coal conveyors and elevators for the 
Haverhill Electric Company, Haverhill, Massachusetts, as well 
as the contract for the coal handling machinery for the boiler 
house of the Arlington Mills Company, Lawrence, Mass., and 
an order for belt conveyors for the New Jersey Zinc Company's 
plant at Palmerton. The Robins Company is also about to 
complete several large export shipments for Germany and 
South Africa. 

Foundries. 


The Stevenson Company, which operates the Fulton Foundry 
& Machine Works, Wellsvilie, Ohio, has nearly completed its 
new buildings, which comprise a machine shop, 58 x 132 feet, 
and a foundry, 60 x 120 feet. Two 10-ton electric traveling 
cranes have been installed, together with electric generator 
for power and light. Motors are provided for each machine. 
The American Bridge Company is erecting the buildings. 


The Nordyke & Marmon Company, Indianapolis, Ind., is 
constructing a new foundry to be operated in connection with 
its plant. The building which is nearing completion is 104 x 
840 feet in size and materials used are steel and brick, and 
the roof is full mill construction. The side bays are about 25 
feet high and the middle bay is about 40 feet high. While 
the structure is designed for foundry purposes, it will be used 
for other purposes for a short time. The equipment for the 
structure has been purchased and is on the ground. 


The Lebanon Stove Company has been granted a charter 
to operate stove works at Lebanon, Pa. 


The Reading Foundry Company’s plant at Reading, Pa., 
has been sold at sheriff's sale for the benefit of the bondholders 
to Charles H. Schaeffer of Reading. The price was $27,500 
and the plant may be started again. It consists of about 10 
acres of land, pipe and general foundries, machine shop and 
engine and boiler plant. 


The General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., which 
has been having considerable of its work done in the Cohoes 
Iron Foundry and other places, proposes to erect a plant to 
do all of its own work. 

Power Plant Equipment. 

The W. N. Best Calorific Company has been organized to 
manufacture hydrocarbon burners for the consumption of liquid 
fuel. The company will also make the various equipments in 
marine, locomotive and stationary works, as well as various 
types and capacities of furnaces. The principal office of the 
company is located at 11 Broadway, New York, and the officers 
are: President, E. Childs; vice-president and secretary, W. A. 
Forman; treasurer and general manager, H. R. Green, and 
mechanical and consulting engineer, W. N. Best. 

The Bond Foundry & Machine Company, Manheim, Pa., has 
been organized to manufacture power transmitting machinery, 
making a specialty of hangers and shafting. It is stated that 
the company will not be in the market for any machinery just 
now, but later on will make some purchases. The officers are: 
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President, Charles Bond; vice-president, Joseph Burr; treas- 
urer, Henry Beamsderfer ; secretary, H. H. Schenck. 


The Toledo Boiler Works, Toledo, Ohio, for years owned 
personally by D. D. Flanner, has been transferred to a stock 
company organized by Mr. Flanner known as the Toledo Boiler 
Works Company, capitalized at $100,000. The plant is at pres- 
ent closed for inventory and will be opened by the new manage- 
ment September 1. Business has been increasing to such an 
extent that considerable enlargements will have tc be made. 
The following are interested in the mew company as incor- 
porators: D. D. Flanner, A. M. Chesbrough, W. F. Day, EB. W. 
Newton and J. H. Wagenhorst. 


The Central Pennsylvania Traction Company, Harrisburg, 
Pa., has determined to build a power plant to cost from $225,000 
to $250,000 for the purpose of increasing the capacity of its 
lines. ‘The Board of Directors has named a committee to take 
charge of the negotiations and to construct the plant. High 
units will be installed. 

Bridges. 


The County Commissioners of Montgomery County, Pa., 
have awarded the contract for the new steel bridge over Zac- 
harias Creek to the Eyre Construction Company, Philadelphia, 
for $3350. 


The State of Pennsylvania will ask bids for construction of 
two new State bridges this fall. The plans are now being 
prepared. 

Fires. 


Fire destroyed the plant of the Newcastle Forge & Bolt 
Company, Newcastle, Pa., on August 20, causing an estimated 
damage of $100,000. 


The plant of the Charles Holmes Machine Company at Bast 
Boston, Mass., was visited by fire last Saturday. The loss is 


estimated at $30,000. 
Hardware. 


The Coonley Mfg. Company, Clyde, Ill., manufacturer of 
enameled cooking utensils, is enlarging its plant by the erection 
of an addition, 50 x 50 feet, to its pressroom. Two new furnaces 
are also to be built. The company has been operating a little 
more than a year and to provide for the increased demand for 
its products these additions have become necessary. The officers 
are: Howard Coonley, president and treasurer; J. S. Coonley, 
vice-president; P. L. Coonley, secretary, and A. L. Jones, 
manager. 


The Bissell Carpet Sweeper Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
contemplates quite a large addition to its factory, though plans 
are not as yet entirely completed. One four-story brick struc- 
ture has been determined upon for general factory purposes and 
for the accommodation of large offices. 


The Wheeling Roofing & Cornice Company has issued $100,- 
000 in bonds to be used in making enlargements and improve- 
ments to its plant at Wheeling, W. Va. 


The Winchester Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, 
Conn., is to erect a new building, 40 x 100 feet, to be used as 
a stock drying room. 


The Berkshire Specialty Company, Pittsfield, Mass., has 
been organized under Massachusetts laws to manufacture vari- 
ous specialties, including a safety check loop for harness. The 
company will establish no factory, the work being done for it by 
outside parties. 

Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn., have made a large addition 
to their manufacturing property by the purchase of nearly the 
whole of a block next ;ast of one of the firm’s other blocks, from 
which it is separated by East street. There is already a large 
brick factory building on the newly acquired land, in the form 
of an ell, the main building running from East street through 
the block and the other, a new part, fronting 80 feet on Hast 
street. No machinery has yet been placed. The buildings are 
all four stories in hight and will be occupied as soon as possi- 
ble. This purchase has no connection with the large factory 
building now under construction by the firm, and already noted. 

The Lockwood Mfg. Company, South Norwalk, Conn., man- 
ufacturer of builders’ hardware, is to erect a building 35 x 55 
feet, and four stories, for the purpose of procuring more room 
for the warehouse, packing and shipping departments, and pat- 
tern and tool room. The improvements are not intended for 
an increase of business, but to afford better facilities for the 
more economical handling of the present output. 


The Nettleton Mfg. Company, Middletown, Conn., has been 
organized under Connecticut laws with a capital stock of 
$5000, to manufacture hardware specialties, including the Net- 
tleton Reversible Nipper. The factory is located at Middletown. 
The incorporators are Joseph N. Nettleton and Frederick S. 
Bacon, Middletown, and John T. Nettleton, New Haven. 


Miscellaneous. 

The Dickason Construction Company has organized at Chi- 
cago with a capital stock of $25,000 to do a general construction 
and contracting business. The following are the incorporators: 
L. T. Dickason, president of the Westville Coal Company: Fred. 
Davidson, and Arthur 8. Kent, assistant engineer of the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville Railway. 

The Galena Iron Works Company, Galena, Ill., is bulldiug for 
the Skene Lead Company, Plizabeth, Ill., a complete concentrat- 
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ing and electric power plant, the equipment for which includes 
two 14-inch pumps, one 100-kw. generator, one four-valvé Atlas 
engine, four 100 ‘horse-power boilers, four electric hoists, and 
three motors. 


The Jones Brothers Coal & Mining Company, Marissa, II., 
is successor tu the Eureka Coal Company. The incorporators are 
Jonathan Jones, Sr., and William and Charles Jones. 


Pennsy! Mfg. Company. Chicago. has incorporated to man- 
ufacture electrical appliances. Foree Bain, 947 Monadnock 
Block, George T. May, Jr., and M. F, Allen are the incorporators. 


The Fuel Saving Machinery Company, Chicago, is a new com- 
pany organized with a capital stock of $15,000 to build and sell 
fuel saving machines manufactured under the Geo. S. Welles 
patents. The president of the company is Mr. Welles, and the 
secretary and treasurer W. M. Emmons. Offices are located at 
161 East Randolph street. 


The Neely Knife & Saw Company, Anderson, Ind., has planned 
an increase in the capacity of its factory, but arrangements have 
not progressed sufficientiy to give details. 


The Standard Brass Works, Detroit, Mich., has had plans 
prepared for adding a third story to its factory, 29 x 90 feet. 


Green River Peat Fuel Company, Manlius, Ill., has incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $125,000. Edward W. Peterson, 
Lot E. Anderson and Max P. Seibel are the incorporators. 

The Chicago Drop Forge & Foundry Company, Kensington, 
Ill, manufacturer of drop forgings, is installing several heavy 
presses and hammers for the manufacture of heavy drop forgings. 
The demand for drop forgings of large size is constantly increas- 
ing, and it is to meet these changed conditions that these large 
machines are being installed. The plant operated by this com- 
pany was one of the first to manufacture drop forgings west of 
the Allegheny Mountains. It was estab'ished in 1881. 


The newspaper report to the effect that the Cincinnati, Ham- 
ilton & Dayton Railway Company proposed to move its Pére 
Marquette Railway shops from Muskegon, Mich., has been offi- 
cially denied. ; 


The Middletown Car Works, Middletown, Pa., has taken an 
order for 150 cars with the King patent underframe for the Nipe 
Bay Company of Cuba. The company is building cars for Japan, 
Panama, Argentina and Peru as well as handling domestic busi- 
ness. 


The Helmschmied Mfg. Company, art glass manufacturers, 
Meriden, Conn., has increased its capital stock from $10,000 to 
$25,000. ‘The company proposes to build a new factory shortly. 
but has not decided as yet where it is to be located. It is stated 
by the officers of the concern that considerable machinery will be 
needed as soon as plans are completed for the erection of the 
proposed plant. 

The City Forge & Iron Works. Dayton, Ohio, Andrew Plocher, 
proprietor, is erecting an addition to its forge shop 50 x 50 feet 
in size. The enterprise was established in 1895 in a room 30 x 
30 feet, and has grown rapidly since its inception. 


The Pressed Steel Pole Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been 
organized and a location is being sought for its proposed plant. 
It has been announced that the industry will locate in a city or 
town that will buy some stock and assist the company to get 
started. At present the Pressed Steel Car Company, Pittsburgh, 
does its manufacturing. It is claimed that pressed steel poles 
can be made and sold for less than wooden poles designed to an- 
swer the same service. 

The Hillyer Heating & Ventilating Company is negotiating 
for the removal of its plant from Freeport, Ohio, to Scio, Ohio, 
the consideration being a free site and a cash bonus. 


Eugene E. Nice, manufacturer of paints, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has closed a contract with H. C. Dahl, builder, of the same city, 
to erect a new warehouse at 203-207 Spruce street. The ware- 
house is to be 50 x 60 feet, of the slow burning type of con- 
struction, of brick, four stories high. The addition will be 
used for the packing, labeling and storage of manufactured 
goods. An electric elevator will be installed, but no machinery 
for manufacturing purposes will be required. 


The Morse Iron Works, Erie, Pa., is having erected there a 
plant which is expected will be in operation in a very short 
time. The buildings will consist of main structure, 100 x 192 
feet in size, to be used for a molding room, and another struc- 
ture, 100 x 120 feet, to be utilized for a machine shop. Both 
buildings will be one story in hight. The Bellefontaine Bridge 
& Iron Company, Bellefontaine, Ohio, has the contract for erect- 
ing the buildings, and all the contracts for machinery have 
been placed. The officers of the Morse Iron Works are: Wil- 
liam Hamilton, president; Thomas G. Morse, vice-president ; 
Arthur Brevillier, secretary ; George Schaal, treasurer. 


The Jay Street Terminal Company, 71 Water street, New 
York, has awarded a contract to the Terry & Tench Company 
to construct a warehouse at the foot of Jay street, Brooklyn. 
The building will be 127 x 150 feet in size and seven stories 
high. Electrical elevators will be installed, and it is stated 
that no other machinery will be required. Arbuckle Bros., 
Brooklyn, are having prepared plans for a new plant to cover 
the site surrounded by John, Jay and Plymouth streets. The 
structure will be used for warehouse purposes, and will be 
100 x 190 feet in size. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 











To put it mildly quiet confidence in the future reigns 
throughout the Iron industry, while some of its great 
captains foretell, with expressions of regret, the coming 
of a boom this fall. 

The trade is on the tiptoe of expectation over the 
purchases of Pig Iron which the Steel Corporation is to 
make. We understand that it will not be done for the 
next week or ten days in any case. The officers of the 
corporation have ordered every modern furnace into 
blast, so that only Niles, Zanesville and Columbus will 
be idle. With all these furnaces in operation, and draw- 
ing stocks down to the lowest limit, there will be a 


shortage below requirements of 35,000 tons: for Septem- 
ber. 


While the general trade is buying Pig Iron on a con- 
servative scale, the consumption is evidently excellent 


since requests for quick shipments are frequent and 


urgent. Among the larger purchases during the past 


week are an aggregate of 10,000 tons of Foundry Iron for 
the first quarter of next year by a large mining ma- 
chinery plant in Milwaukee and a lot of 8000 tons of 


Malleable Pig for St. Louis. A leading Steel foundry 


interest has purchased quite a tonnage of Basic Pig and 
of Low Phosphorus Pig, the demand for the latter having 
been quite active lately. 

In addition to the 75,000 tons of Steel Rails taken by 
the Harriman roads during the last week, 25,000 tons 
more have been purchased, of which 15,000 tons went 
to an Eastern mill which can reach the Gulf by water 
Some of the large systems tributary to Chicago, notably 
the St. Paul and the Rock Island, have been in the mar- 
ket in vain for large blocks of Rails for this year’s de- 


livery. The St. Paul succeeded in placing 3000 tons and 
the Great Northern 5000 tons. 


Eastern Plate and Structural mills are marketing 
quite a tonnage in the Chicago district. Thus a Coates- 
ville mill took a lot of 6000 tons of Plates in Chicago and 
delivered the order within a week. 

From Cleveland comes the report that three new ships 


have been contracted for and that seven more vessels are 
virtually placed. 


The Wire trade continues to witness a heavy move- 
ment. Some of the Sheet makers report a heavy increase 
in business, but others still complain that there has been 
little improvement. The relatively low prices on Mer- 
chant Pipe have caused a perceptible increase in the de- 
mand, and even in Tin Plate business is stirring. 

In the Metal trade the principal item of interest is 
that 16 cents has been reached for Lake Copper for early 
delivery, that price having been made on the merits of the 
situation alone. : 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Aug.23,Aug.17,July26,Aug. 24, 


PIG TRON: 1905. 1905. 1905. 1904. 
Foundry Pig No, 2, Standard, 

Philadelphia |... 0... use ees $16.25 $16.25 $16.25 $14.25 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern, 

Comet os 605s co's Hilavdss 14.50 14.50 14.50 12.00 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local. Chicago 16.25 16.25 16.25 13.25 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh...... 15.35 15.10 14.85 12.70 


Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 14.00 14.40 14.50 11.85 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 16.50 17.00 16.50 15.00 


BILLETS, RAILS, &c.: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh....... 24.00 24.00 23.00 21.00 
Steel Forging Billets, Pittsburgh 26.00 26.00 25.00 .... 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia...... 27.00 26.50 26.50 24.00 
Steel Billets, Chicago.......... 29.00 28.00 28.00 22.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... 82.00 82.50 32.00 28.00 


Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL: 


O. Steel Rails, Chicago......... 14.50 1400 14.00 11.00 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 16.00 16.00 16.00 11.75 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago......... 20.00 19.00 18.75 15.75 
O. Iren Rails, Philadelphia..... 20.50 20.00 18.50 15.00 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago........ 15.00 14.75 14.75 11.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia. . 15.50 15.00 14.50 1200 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh. 15.00 15.00 14.25 11.50 
Heavy Steel Serap, Chicago.. 13.00 13.00 13.50 9.50 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 


Refined Iron Bars, Philade!phia. 1.63% 1.63% 1.63% 1.48% 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.60 1.55 1.50 1.35 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh.. 1.60 1.60 1.55 1.30 
Steel Bars, Tidewater.......... 1.64% 1.64% 1.64% 1.49% 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.50 1.50 150 1.35 
Tank Plates, Tidewater........ 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh........ 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Beams, Tidewater............. 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 
Beams, Pittsburgh............. 1.60 1.60 160 1.60 
Angles, Tidewater..........+... 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 
Angles, Pittsburgh............ 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 


Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.32 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.55 1.55 155 13 


Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh...... 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.00 
Barb Wire, f.0.b. Pittsburgh.... 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.05 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.60 
Cut’ Malle; MIB 6 i. Ok. wee 160 165 180 1.65 
METALS: 
Copper, New York..........++-. 16.00 16.00 15.12% 13.50 
Spelter, St. Louis............. 5.65 5.65 5.40 4.72% 
Lead, New York. ........sees06 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.10 
Lead, St. Loule......cccccesse 4.50 4.60 4.50 4.00 
Tin, New. York. .....ccesceeees 33.15 32.6214432.90 26.85 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 15.00 14.50 13,50 7.00 
Nickel, New York........e+ee+. 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 pounds, New York....... 3.74 8.74 8.74 8.49 

—____- @__--— 
Chicago. 


FisHer Burtprne, August 23, 1905.—(By Telegraph.) 


The most important transaction of the local markets 
has been the sale of an aggregate of nearly 125,000 tons of 
Standard Section Steel Rails by the several interests rep- 
resented here to Western roads. These Rails were nearly 
all sold for December delivery, which in the nature of the 
case means that the bulk of the tonnage will be delivered 
during the early months of next year. Of the total ton- 
nage 85,000 tons went to the Harriman roads. The de- 
mand for Rails is heavy, and the opening of the books of 
the mills for the next year will be the signal for the plac- 
ing of large tonnages. Light Rails, too, are in good de- 
mand, and there is a marked shortage of 8 and 10 Ib. 
weights. Even the heavier weights ranging from 12 Ibs. 
up, are procurable only after two and three months’ delay, 
as mills are far behind their orders. Prices on Light Rails 
are likely to advance. In Pig Iron the Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany bought 10,000 tons for delivery the first quarter of 
next year at its Milwaukee, Chicago and Scranton plants, 
the tonnage being divided between Northern and Southern 
Irons. Other melters in this district bought round ton- 
nages, and the week has been an active one as far as actual 
booking of business is concerned. Prices, too, are well 
maintained on the same basis as was quoted last week in 
this report, except that Ohio Irons are higher and Lake 
Superior Irons lower. Scarcity in Billets is becoming 
more pronounced and buyers are freely offering premiums 
for prompt delivery, as high as $35 a ton, Chicago, being 
paid for Forging Billets in car lots. Sheet Bars and Wire 
Rods are equally strong. The congested condition of the 
Structural Steel market is somewhat relieved by the East- 
ern Steel Company, which has recently entered the mar- 
ket after enlarging its plant. This producer is able to com- 
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mand a premium above current prices for prompt delivery. 
The Plate situation would be a most uncomfortable one to 
buyers were it not for tonnages offered by the two large 
southeastern Pennsylvania mills, whose producing capacity 
is sufficient to meet all requirements up to date and to make 
deliveries within a week to ten days of receipt of order. 
The undercurrent of strength in the Sheet market that has 
been noted for the past two weeks is becoming somewhat 
more pronounced, and there is surface evidence that an 
extremely large tonnage is being booked quietly not only by 
the leading producer but by independents. When the mills 
shall have reached a position where their norma] tonnages 
are assured there is every prospect of an advance in prices 
above the present low basis. Bar Iron is strong, with 1.60c., 
base, Chicago, easily the minimum, and with buyers paying 
1.65c. for fourth quarter delivery. Bar Steel is unchanged 
in price and a good business is being done. The same is 
true of Merchant Steel commodities. Pipe continues to be 
weak, but mills are holding down tonnages which they will 
accept at present figures and are limiting dates of deliv- 
ery. Boiler Tubes are unabated,in strength. The Cast 
Iron Pipe market is without incident, but a good routine 
business is being booked. Old Iron and Steel are somewhat 
higher owing to the continued support given by dealers, it 
still being a dealer’s market, with the large consumers hold- 
ing off for the present at least. Coke rules somewhat 
higher, with actual advances made on some of the lower 
grades. 


Pig Iron.—The week under review has been character- 
ized by heavy volume of trade, consisting mainly of round 
lots bought by five or six interests in the West, including 
10,000 tons of Northern Foundry, Southern Foundry and 
Southern Silvery bought by the Allis-Chalmers Company 
for delivery the first quarter of 1906, and lots of from 1000 
to 3000 tons each by a number of Malleable and Foundry 
interests in Chicago and Milwaukee. Lake Superior Char- 
coal is weaker because of the accumulated stocks at the 
furnaces and the desire to get stocks down as low as pos- 
sible before the close of navigation. The strengthening in 
the prices of Ohio Irons has helped the whole tone of both 
Northern and Southern products, although we record no ad- 
vances in prices except on Ohio Irons delivered at Chicago. 
Furnace operators as a rule seem to be willing to accept 
the present maximum prices for business for the first quar- 
ter of next year, and concessions below this basis have been 
,offered on contracts extending to next July. The Southern 
“furnaces are offering for sale some Iron for August and 
September delivery on the basis of $11.75, and asking $12 
for fourth quarter. Prices, Chicago delivery, are as fol- 
lows: 


Lake Superior Charcoal............... $16.50 to $17.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1........ 16.75 to 17.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 16.25 to 16.50 
Northern Coke wamnary. oS ee 15.75 to 16.00 
pe a a re 17.25 to 17.50 
Obio Strong aetlenere, No. 1 aeeketurs 17.05 to 17.30 
Ohio Strong Softeners. No. 2.......... 16.55 to 16.80 
Southern Silvery. 4 to 6 per aaa Silicon 16. = to 17.65 
i Cr Mn Rade ee a 6 6.6.0 ele 40.5 15.90 to 16.15 
OG a ee 15.40 to 15.65 
CO GO TIO Bs ed ccc cee 14.65 to 15.15 
OMEON CH. TIO Oe ca cnscrcececes 14.40 to 14.90 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 15.90 to 16.15 
Southern ‘aon No. 2 OS CoO C se ae ae 15.40 to 15.65 
Southern Gray Forge. ...........++.. 14.15 to 14.65 
Southern Mottled an er 13.90 to 14.40 
TIE (IEEE. oc cc ccc cet ccceecs 16.50 to 16.75 
eee EP ot Eee ee 13.55 to 13.80 
Jackson Co. and Ky. Silvery, 6 to 8 % ma 

ES ee oe hia cae 2 ate a AS 6 6 2 Seen wo oe 0 0:96 17.70 


sie ol Co. and Ky. Silvery, 7 to 9 % 


Toate d Fo Were Cer de Pe SEUNG fe cS esees 19.30 

Jackson Co. and Ky. Silvery, 8 to 10 % 
I tea 6 nial ai laine paid nie bin, 4 ete 4 20.30 
i Pe ee eG tee ae ee ee ka ee eee 13.65 


Billets.—Forging Billets cannot be obtained in this mar- 
ket at less than $30, base, and the price ranges from there 
up to $35, according to promptness of delivery; even at 
these prices delivery is anything but prompt. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Nearly 125,000 tons of 
Standard Section Rails were sold in this market during the 
week under review. While these orders were nominally 
booked for 1905 shipment, it is easily understood that the 
condition of Rail mills in both Pittsburgh and Chicago 
territory is such as to make a large portion of this tonnage 
go over to next year. The Rail interests have not yet opened 
their books for 1906, but are booking freely for December 
delivery this year, which means the same thing. In Light 
Rails premiums of from $1 to $2 are paid for prompt de- 
livery on sizes down to and including 12 Ib., while 8-lb. Rails 
command a stiN greater premium, the prices ranging from 
$30 to $36, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, and from $33 to $38, Chicago, 
according to size and desirability of the order. We quote: 
Standard Sections, $28, f.o.b. mill, in 500-ton lots or greater ; 
Light Sections, down to 12-Ib., $25 to $28, f.o.b. mill; 10-Ib., 
$30: 8-Ib, $33. Angle Bars are unchanged at 1.406. to 
1.50c. Spikes are stronger at 1.75c. to 1.80c. Track Bolts 
are quoted at 2.40c. to 2.50c., base, Square Nuts. Store 
prices on Track Supplies range from 15c. to 25c. per 100 
lbs. above car lot mill prices. 
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Structural Material.—The Eastern Pennsylvania mill 
that has recently entered the market is booking large ton- 
nage here at 10c. to 15c. premium above official prices for 
prompt delivery. No buildings of any consequence have 
been awarded during the week, but the tonnage of Structural 
Steel being shipped on orders to jobbers and contractors and 
ear builders is extremely heavy. Official prices for de- 
livery from mill, f.o.b. Chicago, in car lots, are as follows: 
Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 inches, inclusive, 1.7644. ; 
Angles, 3 to 6 inches, 4-inch and heavier, 1.76%4c.; Angles, 
larger than 6 inches on one or both legs, 1.86%4c.; Beams, 
larger than 15 inches, 1.86%4c.; Zees, 3 inches and over, 
1.76%4c.; Tees, 3 inches and over, 1.8114c., in addition to the 
usual extras for cutting to extra lengths, punching, coping, 
bending or other shop work. Store prices on Angles, Beams 
and Channels range from 2c. to 3c., according to quantity 
on hand in store or obtainable from mill. 


Plates.—The two large Coatesville, Pa., mills are still 
making very prompt shipments of Plates into this territory, 
one order for 6000 tons having been executed and shipped 
within a week after receipt of the order. The Lackawanna 
Company is also able to ship in three to four weeks from 
receipt of order. Jobbers are doing a heavy business from 
store. We quote: Tank quality, %4-inch and heavier, wider 
than 14 and up to 100 inches wide, inclusive, car lots, 
Chicago, 1. eS 8-16 inch, 1.8644c.; Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 
1.91%4c. ; No. 9.  2.01%e. ; Sheared and "Universal Mill Plates, 
Tank quality, 6Y, to 14 inches, inclusive, 10c. below these 
prices; Flange quality in widths up to 100 inches, 1.86%4c., 
base, for 44-inch and heavier, with the same advances for 
lighter weights; Sketch Plates, Tank quality, 1.86%c.; 
Flange quality, 1.9644c. Store prices on Plates are as fol- 
lows: Tank Plate, 14-inch and heavier, up to 72 inches wide, 
2c. to 2.10c.; from 72 to 96 inches wide, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; 
3-16 inch up to 60 inches wide, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; 72 inches 
wide, 2.35c. to 2.45c.; No. 8 up to 60 inches wide, 2.15c. to 
2.25¢e.; Flange quality, 25c. extra. 


Sheets.—A very heavy buying movement is going on 
quietly, mainly in the shape of contracts for delivery as far 
into the future as mills will obligate themselves to go. Sheet 
producers are assuming the attitude of taking care of their 
customers against competition, but not of soliciting business 
actively at present low prices, whatever pressure is in evi- 
dence coming from the buyers instead of the sellers. The 
market is in a condition where an advance in prices is not 
an impossibility on both Black and Galvanized. We quote: 
Blue Annealed, Nos. 9 and 10, 1.81\4c. to 1.86%4c.; Box 
Annealed, Nos. 18 and 20, 2.16%4c. to 2.21%4c.; No. 27, 
2.31%4c. to 2.3644c.; No. 28, 2.41%4c. to 2.46446c., with the 
customary differentials between gauges. Store prices are 
based on a minimum of 2.10c. for No. 10 Blue Annealed, 
2.50c. for Nos. 18 and 20 Box Annealed, 2.65c. for No. 27 
Box Annealed and -2.75c. for No. 28 Box Annealed. 
Galvanized Sheets are quoted in car lots from mill at about 
the following prices, some mills asking a little more 
and some offering at $1 a ton less; No. 10, 2.4114c. to 
2.46l4c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.81%4c. to 2.8644c.; No. 27, 3.2614c. 
to 3.3144c.; No. 28, 3.4614c. to 3.5644c. Store prices on Gal- 
vanized Sheets are as follows: Nos. 10, 12 and 14 are selling 
at from 3c. to 3.10c., Nos. 22 and 24 at from 3.05c. to 3.15c., 
No. 27 at from 3.50c. to 3.65c. and No. 28 at from 3.70c. to 
3.95c., with intermediate gauges in proportion and with 
customary differentials for widths and lengths. 


Bars.—The mill at Ft. Wayne is temporarily out of the 
market owing to reorganization of its affairs, but is expected 
to start up by September 12. Bar Iron makers are quoting 
1.60c. for immediate specifications and 1.65c. for contracts 
for the balance of 1905. Heavy tonnages are being booked 
on Steel Bars, notably by the implement and vehicle manu- 
facturers, while the car building interests are consuming 
immense quantities of Iron Bars. We quote Iron Bars, 
1.60c. to 1.65¢.; Steel Bars, 1.66%4c., both half extras ; Hoops, 
1.8114c. rates, full extras; Soft Steel Angles and Shapes, 
1.7614c., half extras, and Hard Steel Angles and Bars at 
about 10c. below the price of Soft Steel. In store prices 
Steel Bars and Bands are being held at a minimum of 1.85c., 
base, half extras; Steel Angles and Shapes, 1.95c., half ex- 
tras, and Soft Steel Hoops, 2.20c., full extras, with 5c. to 
10¢c. higher than the minimum prices named for small quan- 
tities from store. 


Merchant Steel.—A large tonnage has been booked for 
deliveries ranging up to next July and prices have been well 
maintained. Current prices for delivery of straight lots not 
covered by contract are as follows: Smooth Finished Ma- 
chinery Steel, 1.9114c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 1.8614c.; Flat 
Sleigh Shoe, 1.71%4c.; Concave and Convex Sleigh Shoe, 
1.86%4c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.40c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.21%4c.; Rail- 
way Spring, 1.86%4c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 644c. to 8c.; spe- 
cial grades of Tool Steel, 13c. and up; Shafting, 50 per cent. 
discount in car lots and 45 per cent. in less than car lots in 
base territory. 

Merchant Pipve.—There is no change in the situation 
since last week and producers are all disposed to limit sales 
at present low prices to relatively small tonnages and to 


moryhty ciel 
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nearby deliveries. Current discounts to consumers from mill 
range from 77.35 per cent. to 77.85 per cent. on base sizes 
of Black Steel, % to 6 inches, and jobbers are buying their 
Pipe at the usual reductions below prices to consumers. 
Galvanized Pipe still maintains its ten points premium over 
Black and Iron Pipe three points over Steel. Prices from 
Chicago stores average 76 per cent. discount on Black Steel 
for small lots, with concessions on round lots, and the usual 
differentials for the Galvanized and for Iron. 

Boiler Tubes.—The market is strong and prices are well 
maintained. ‘The following are official discounts, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, in car lots: Steel Tubes, 62.35; Iron, 51.35; Seam- 
less, 50.85. Store prices are nominally unchanged, as 


follows : 
Steel. Iron. Seamless. 
40 35 


1 to 1% inches............+- 2% 
1% to 2% imches..........+.. 50 35 35 
eS rrr 52% 35 30 
2% to 5 inches..........-++s 60 47% 42% 
6 inches and larger.......... 50 35 s% 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The following prices represent figures 
that will be quoted in car lots and greater, large tonnages, of 
course, securing lower prices: Water Pipe,»4-inch, $29; 6, 
8 and 10 inch, $28; 12-inch and larger, $27, per net ton, 
with $1 extra charged for Gas Pipe. Large tonnages bought 
by municipalities on a competitive basis bring out consider- 
ably lower prices. , 

Coke.—The Coke market is strong, with an upward 
tendency. Car shortage is beginning to be a factor in the 
trade, but locally the supply of by-product Coke immedi- 
ately accessible is being counted on to relieve any discom- 
fort in this direction. Connellsville Foundry Coke and Mil- 
waukee Solvay are both held at $5.15, Chicago, and Wise 
County operations are strong at $2.50, ovens, on Foundry 
quality, or $4.75, Chicago. 

Old Materials.—Dealers continue to buy the bulk of 
tonnages offered by railroads and other producers of Scrap, 
and prices are advancing steadily under the impetus of the 
competition among dealers for materials offered, some of 
the quotations given below being $1 higher than those of a 
week ago. Large consumers of Scrap still refuse to come 
in as buyers, but there is a little more nervousness evinced 
on the part of buyers as to the result of the dealers’ efforts 
than there has been heretofore. Some astonishingly high 
prices are paid by consumers, and some by dealers for 
isolated lots offered by railroads, but in our report recogni- 
tion is always made that such exceptional cases do not 
make a market. The most astonishing feature of the market 
is the high price that is paid for Cast Scrap, sales having 
been made in Chicago within the week at $14 a net ton, 
which is equivalent to $15.68 a gross ton, or 28c. higher 
than the price of No. 2 Pig Iron. The Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul road sold a fairly large tonnage of Scrap since 
last report, receiving higher prices than have been paid 
to railroads for a good many months hitherto. The Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy will offer about 3500 tons on 
August 24. The following quotations represent the range 
of prices paid by large consumers from producers and deal- 
ers in car lots and greater, f.o.b. Chicago: 


Cee TOO TI, on ois ove paved ves e cooks $20.00 to $20.50 
Old Steel Rails, 4 feet and over....... 14.50 to 15.00 
Old Steel Rails, less than 4 feet....... 14.50 to 15.00 


Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to in- 
spection . 
Heavy ~~ Rails, for side tracks.. 19.50 to 20.00 
n 


eee 15.00 to 15.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 18.00 to 13.50 
Frogs, Switches and Guards.......... 13.00 to 138.50 
SE, UES ts Koes bb beeen a cowed 11.50 to 12.00 
The following quotations are per net ton: 
Irom Bish Plates... ....sccccessecens $17.00 to $17.50 
Se OR, bs 5 hic Sb heb b eon dbbi00k 22.50 to 23.00 
PE A os ks nb Kaba ens 0-0 peint 17.00 to 17.25 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought.............. 15.75 to 16.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought.............. 14.75 to 15.00 
Locomotive Tires, smooth............ 14.25 to 14.50 
See arrrrrerrrert rier 13.00 to 13.50 
ET 2 cub > Ain 265-54 04s = be 08 3 608 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 1 I IE, ahh oe aie ses ad 12.00 to 12.50 
Wrought Pipes and Flues............. 11.25 to 11.50 
ie EG ENGL, <>, on» 00.2006 09.520 11.25 to 11.50 
Eee Pe IGS o's 660.0 ha% cose ces 10.50 to 11.00 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 10.25 to 10.50 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 10.00 to 10.50 
Ce EL, sin De sn. hb W0'5,069,0 00 0.08 8.50 to 8.75 
TS RR Pe 8.25to 8.50 
WG TE. ER SU has Veer ke SURE IR ees 9.25to 9.50 
EE, eer ee ee 8.25to 8.50 
No. 1 Boilers. cut to Sheets and Rings.. 10.50 to 11.00 
ea ae eae 13.50 to 14.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 11.00 to 11.50 
NE, Is in oo ce co nd.0 08 pe 9.8 13.25 to 13.50 
Agricultural Maileable................ 12.55 to 13.00 


Metals.—Prices are unchanged since last week and a 
good volume of business is being transacted. We quote: 
Casting Copper, in car lots, 16c. to 164%c.; Lake, 16%c. to 
16%c.; less than car lots Yc. to %c. higher. Pig Tin, car 
lots, 35c. to 35%4c.; smaller lots, 36c. to 36%4c. Spelter is 
held at 5%c. for car lots and 6c. to 6c. for small lots. 
Lead is 4.65c. for 50-ton lots, 4.70c. for car lots and 5.20c. to 
5.30c. for small lots. Sheet Zinc is $7 for car lots, with 
smaller lots running from. $7.25 to $7.50 per 100 lbs. The 
higher range of prices on new metals is reflected in sharp 
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advances in Scrap Metals, the following being the Chicago 
selling prices in round lots: Copper Wire, 14c.; Heavy Cop- 
per, 134%c.; Copper Bottoms, 12144c.; Copper Clips, 13%c. ; 
Red Brass, 12\%4c.; Red Brass Borings, 10%c.: Yellow 
Brass, Heavy, 9%4c.; Yellow Brass Borings, 8c.; Light 
Brass, 74c.; Lead Pipe, 44%4c.; Tea Lead, 4c.; Zinc, 414. ; 
Pewter, No. 1, 21c.; Block Tin Pipe, 29c. 


———_ o-oo 
Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OnIo, August 22, 1905. 


Iron Ore.—The movement of Ore away from Lake Erie 
docks is so rapid that accumulations on the docks are re- 
duced to the minimum, largely owing to the fact that the 
docks are already seriously congested with Ore and any hesi- 
tancy in the direct movement to the furnaces would result in 
a checking of the speed of movement down the lakes. There 
is a little buying of ore in small lots. Prices are firm at 
$3.75 for Old Range Bessemer, f.o.b. Lake Erie docks; 
$3.50 for Mesaba Bessemer, $3.25 for Old Range non-Besse- 
mer and $3 for Mesab@# non-Bessemer. 


Pig Iron.—Many of the furnaces producing Foundry 
Iron are so well sold up that they are in an independent 
attitude regarding prices for the next three months. Others 
are not quite in such a strong position, but all are comfort- 
ably filled. In the week some orders have been taken on the 
basis of $14.25 in the Valley for No. 2, although at the pres- 
ent time there is very little Iron for sale for less than $14.50 
for No. 2 for delivery through the latter part of the year. 
Most of the buyers have satisfied their needs for the time 
being. Southern Iron is offered in this territory at $11.75, 
Birmingham, for No. 2, and $11.50 could be done on a good 
order. Buying by the Steel Corporation is expected about 
the first of September. No inquiry has come in so far. -It 
seems for the present as if most of the cheap Iron were off 
the market. Some sales were made in the last of the week at 
$14.25 in the Valley for both Bessemer and Basic. Some 
Basic has been sold at $14.50 in the alley. The furnaces are 
not anticipating any advance in the near future. The Coke 
trade is a little stronger, with the best grades of 72-hour 
Foundry Coke selling at $2.50 at the oven and other Cokes 
at ae The best grades of Furnace Coke are bringing $2 
at the oven. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The American Shipbuilding 
Company made contracts last week for the delivery of three 
new vessels by the opening of navigation next year. Itis under- 
stood that seven more ship orders have virtually been placed 
on the lakes and that contracts will be awarded by Septem- 
ber 1. It is understood from reliable quarters that all of 
the Steel for these ships has been covered in previous con- 
tracts and that they will not bring new tonnage to the books 
of the mills. The larger Structural mills are not in position 
to take on any new tonnage inside the next eight months. 
This is causing some distress among the smaller consumers 
who have not covered their needs by contract. Overflow 
business is going to the smaller mills, particularly those of 
the East and to the jobbers, who are selling material as 
rapidly as it is shipped to them on their contracts with the 
mills. Premiums range from $5 to $7 a ton. There is con- 
siderable demand for Steel Billets. Some of the large mills 
are in the market for about 50,000 tons. This has strength- 
ened the market to such an extent that it has gone to $26, 
Pittsburgh, for Bessemer, 4 x 4s, with the usual differ- 
ential on Forging Billets. The demand is unusually strong 
and the Steel is scarce. In this territory the call for 
Standard Rails is limited to the needs of some of the smaller 
traction lines which have strips of road under construction. 
Inquiries are in for about 7000 tons, with others pending 
which will increase the tonnage to about 10,000. It is not 
expected that this will be closed before September 1. The 
demand in other quarters, however, is so strong that prices 
are stiffening here, with premiums asked in some cases from 
$1 to $3 a ton. Most of the heavier buyers of Bars have 
covered their needs for the ensuing year. The Agricultural 
Implement people are all in, but some of the smaller con- 
sumers are just now buying in lots of 500 to 1000 tons. 
Bar Iron is also strong, with the mills turning down some 
orders based on the old price of 1.50c. The market is now 
1.60c. at mill, with many of the mills tied up until the first 
of next year. Bar Iron is selling at 1.75c. out of stock. 
Sheets are still sold about $4 under the official price for 
prompt shipment, but prices out of stock hold firm at 2.15c. 
for No. 10 Blue Annealed; 2.65c. for No. 28, One Pass Cold 
Rolled and 3.65c. for No. 28 Galvanized. 


Old Material.—Dealers are buying pretty heavily, but 
the mills still hold off. The good Bar business is giving hope 
to the dealers. The following represent dealers’ quotations, 
gross tons: Old Steel Rails, $15; Old Iron Rails, $20 to $21; 
Old Car Wheels, $15 to $15.50; Heavy Melting Steel, $15. 
Net tons: Cast Borings, $7.50 to $8; No. 1 Busheling, $13 
to $13.50; No. 1 Railroad Wrought, $15.50 to $16; Iron Car 
Axles, $21 to $22; No. 1 Cast, $13 to $13.50; Stove Plate, 
$10; Iron and Steel Turnings and Drillings, $10 to $10.50. 
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REAL Estate Trust Co. Burpine, August 22, 1905. 


The Iron and Steel markets have made no perceptibie 
change during the past week or two. There is enough doing 
to prevent disappointment, but not enough to cause enthu- 
siasm. The situation is regarded as strong and likely to 
develop improvement, but that is about all that can be said. 
It is gratifying, however, that no evidence of weakness can 
be discovered, consequently the feeling is one of quiet sat- 
isfaction and a disposition to move with the tide. Con- 
sumption continues to be on a large scale as shown by the 
request for quick shipments, and in some cases a portion of 
the Iron sold for the last quarter has been asked for during 
August and September when makers could so arrange it. 
This applies more particularly to Basic Lron, while in some 
cases the sellers were glad to have an opportunity of post- 
poning their deliveries, as they were hard pressed to keep 
up with their contracts. This shows extremely healthy con- 
ditions, and has done much to relieve those who had Iron 
for prompt shipment, as well as for those who were falling 
behind and who were likely to be still further behind un- 
less relieved by some such arrangement as above mentioned. 
Foundry grades are also in scant supply, and while there 
is no absolute scarcity, makers are carrying very little good 
Iron. Low grades are quite plentiful, however, and while 
there is no unusual pressure to sell, it is constantly in evi- 
dence that on the right kind of bids the Iron is for sale at 
low prices. The finishing end of the business is not what 
may be called buoyant. There is a great deal of work going 
on, and there is every reason to expect more as the season 
advances, but the mills could do more work if they had 
specifications in hand. The tonnage is no doubt larger than 
it has ever been, but the mill capacity is so great that it 
more than keeps pace with the increased consumption, so 
that additional business within the next few weeks for the 
Plate, Bar and Sheet mills is rather anxiously desired. On 
the whole, however, prospects are excellent, and it is be- 
lieved to be only a question of time when everything will be 
running to full capacity. 


Pig Iron.—The market seems to be a trifle better, sales 
having been larger, while inquiries for new lots are quite 
important. Prices have also rather a strong tone, although 
they are no higher than they were a week ago, the bulk of 
the sales of No. 2 X Foundry having been at $16.25 to $16.50, 
according to quantity, delivery and brand. Mill Irons are 
extremely dull and prices too irregular to be quoted with 
exactness. The best brands of Gray Forge are held at com- 
paratively high figures, say $15 to $15.25, while ordinary 
brands may be had at almost anything from $14 to $14.50. 
Basic Irons are stronger, and although recent sales have 
been made at about $15, delivered, others since then have 
been made at $15.50, and in at least one instance more than 
$15.50 was paid for a special brand, and at this writing 
$15.50 would be an inside figure. There is some further 
inquiry both for spot lots and for the last quarter, but sellers 
are not pushing matters, as they expect the next movement 
will carry prices to a somewhat higher level than those of 
to-day. At the same time business would be taken at $15.50, 
but that appears to be the minimum according to the feeling 
which now prevails. Low Phosphorus is also in better .de- 
mand, with sales at $20.55 to $21 for nearby deliveries, 
some being for 500 to 1000 ton lots. The general feeling is 
one of quiet confidence, but there is little or no speculative 
feeling, so that buyers are satisfied when they can cover 
their requirements for two or three months ahead. There are 
some who ask for quotations for the first quarter of 1906, 
but these are people who have certain knowledge of 
what their needs will be and wish to provide accordingly. 
Consumption in all lines promises to be very large. It will 
probably be larger than might be supposed from the present 
attitude of buyers, as they have hardly begun to feel the 
pressure as they are likely to feel it a little later on. Sev- 
eral reasons could be given for the present inactivity (7?) 
(this in a comparative sense), but as the full effect of the 
bounteous crops begins to be felt it will be strange indeed 
if business does not receive a renewed impulse and start 
things on a much larger scale than has been experienced 
during the past five or six months. Prices are more favor- 
able to buyers than they were at that time, and if production 
does not increase too rapidly there should be a good basis 
for somewhat higher prices during the later months of the 
year. Meanwhile, however, the present range for city and 
nearby deliveries is about as follows: 


ee 8). Ce rie er re $17.25 to $17.50 
Moe. 2X BOGGS 0:0 cove seen cece cc 16.25 to 16.50 
al a nae 0930s aE he Eee 15.75 to 16.00 
Standard Gray Forge..............-. 14.75 to 15.00 

es eee, oe SE 4s wie Qnls ONE <P 15.50 to 15.75 
Low Phosphorus...... eae Ceeeseetates 20.50 to 21.00 
Southern No. 2 X, raff..........e000. 15.50 to 15.75 
Southern No. 2 X, om dock............ 15.00 to 15.50 
Southern Gray Forge................ 14.50 to 14.75 


Ferromanganese.—The situation is somewhat peculiar 
for the reason that while $46 is quoted shipments cannot be 
guaranteed within any reasonable time, and to be sure of 
prompt deliveries something near $47 would have to be paid. 
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Ferrosilicon.— Quotations range from $92 to $95 for 50 
per cent. Silicon, with small sales within the range named. 


Steel.—tThere is a good demand for Steel and prices are 
strong at $27 to $27.50, delivered, for ordinary Open Hearth 
Steel. Forging Billets are quoted at $30 to $32, according 
to carbons required. 

_ Muck Bars.—There is absolutely no deman¢. so that 
prices are purely nominal at about $27 to $27.5v, seller's 
mill. The leading buyers have increased their puddling 
capacity to such an extent that they are independent of 
outside makers and will buy only as they may have need 
under special emergencies. 

Plates.—It may seem a little unorthodox to say that 
business is not active, but such is the fact, nevertheless. Of 
course the output is almost as large as it ever was, but the 
capacity for production is larger; consequently there is a 
surplus for production which manufacturers would like to 
utilize. Prospects are very good, however, and hopes of 
improvement are quite strong. Meanwhile prices are un- 
changed, as follows: 


Part 
Cee. ——. 

5 Cents. nts. 
Tank. Bridge and Boat Steel, over 14 ate 
TS WIN Soo a 40s ale oes mene aad « 1.73% 1.78% 


Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel, rectangu- 
lar Plates, 14 inches wide and under.1.63% 1.68% 
3 


Fiange or Boiler Steel............... 1.8 1.88 

Marine, A. B. M. A. and Commercial ” * 
ree MUON ba dees «0d wea we wee 1.93% 1.98% 

SRN NN ION, ili ie 6 a cvwiae Weis. active 2.031% 2.08% 


Locomotive Fire Box Steel........... 2.23 2.2814 
The above are base prices for 4,-inch and heavier. The follow- 
ing —- apply : Per 10 
3-16-ine a ey ne ‘ 
Nos. 7 and 8, B. W. G 08 see eaten 


Oe”) SA ee ee eine -25 id 
Plates over 100 to 110 inches......... 05 nt: 
Plates over 110 to 115 imches......... .10 “ 
Plates over 115 to 120 inches......... 15 7 
Plates over 120 to 125 imches......... .25 s 
Plates over 125 to 130 inches......... .50 - 
Plates over 130 inches............... 1.00 » 


Structural Material.—In this department mills are full 
to the utmost limit. Early deliveries are difficult to arrange, 
and for almost anything within 90 days special prices have 
to be paid. Mills are booked so far ahead that it is al- 
most impossible to get anything promised for this year’s 
delivery, and in some instances it may be well into next 
year before anything can be had. Prices firm, as follows: 
Beams, Channels and Angles, 1.7314c. to 1.85c., according to 
specifications, and small Angles, 1.65c. to 1.68c. 

Bars.—Steel Bars are scarce, and deliveries are in 
many cases weeks behind the dates promised. The demand 
is not specially heavy, but as material cannot be had it 
gives the appearance of an unusually large consumption. 
Refined Bar Iron can be had without much difficulty, but 
the scarcity of Steel ought to iielp Bar Iron, and it no 
doubt will do so in the near future. Prices remain as last 
quoted—1.634c. for either Refined Iron or Soft Steel Bars. 


Sheets.—There is a better demand for Sheets and mills 
have nearly double the orders they had on their books a week 
ago. Specifications are coming in more promptly and the 
outlook in the Sheet trade is decidedly better, although prices 
remain as last quoted—viz., 18 to 20 gauge, 2.30c.; 22 to 24 
gauge, 2.40c.; 25 and 26 gauge, 2.50c.; 27 gauge, 2.60c., and 
28 gauge, 2.70c. r 

Old Material.—Rolling mill Scrap is active and firm, 
but there is no improvement in the demand for melting stock. 
Consumers of Steel refuse to pay over $15.50 for large lots 
of good stock, but holders are somewhat tenacious at $16 
and expect to get that or more as soon as there is anything 
like a fair demand. Bids and offers are as follows for de 
liveries in buyers’ yards: 


NRC MR iia ad ceuc ded ues hues 16.00 to » 

Wee Bee MII 6 bod 6 wd ne wa bed te Sse to E28 
are are 20.50 to 21.00 
eG 6 a 5 ad. 6k nee 0 0d0' donne dels 24.00 to 25.00 
en PR a oa cw gad ois,4 oh bec ores 20.50 to 21.00 
ee EN, WOO s Oe oc bandana dv esiwae da 15.50 to 16.00 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 19.50to 20.50 
ee Seren 17.50 to 18.00 
Be NIE So no hens cs ceede cc 16.50 to 17.00 
Machinery Scrap........... cecceeees 14.50to 15.00 


Wrought Iron Pipe.... 





No. 1 Forge Fire Scrap............... 15.00 to : 

No. 2 Light Ordinary................ 11.50to 1200 

WUOURIE. OMI, bok nd ic ccc cdececs 13.50 to 14.00 

Axle Turnings, Choice, Heavy......... 14.00 to 14.50 

MR a did art cine tie Pg ere ls cn. 9.75 to 10.00 

OUUG NES S larses ci ee one en 12.50 to 13.00 
—~++ > 


Unless a hydraulic jack is absolutely reliable it is a 
dangerous piece of apparatus, for at a critical moment a 
poorly made device is likely to give way. In the hy- 
draulic jacks made by the Watson-Stillman Company, 46 
Dey street, New York, the element of uncertainty has 
been carefully avoided. The cylinders are made from 
forged solid steel billets, bored as are the cylinders of a 
high-class engine. The valves, glands, pistons. &c., are 
made and finished with equal care. Packings and other 


parts subject to wear are easily accessible and replace- 
able. 
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Pittsburgh. 


ParK Bumpine, August 23, 1905.—(By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—lInterest in the Pig Iron market centers in 
the expected purchase by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion of 40,000 to 50,000 tons for September delivery. It 
may possibly buy for October also, in which event the 
amount will be from 75,000 to 100,000 tons. The price is 
practically certain to be $14.50, at Valley furnace, or $15.35, 
Pittsburgh. This figure is the minimum of the market to- 
day on both Bessemer and Basic Iron, and we note sales of 
about 3500 tons at this price. As yet nothing has been done 
with the inquiry of the Midvale Steel Company for 5000 to 
10,000 tons of Bessemer for balance of this year delivery, 
but the business may be closed before this week is out. The 
price will probably be $15, Valley furnace, on account of 
the deliveries running so far ahead. There is some inquiry 
for Foundry Iron and a local consumer has bought 1000 
tons at about $14, Valley furnace, for Northern No. 2. 
Furnaces generally quote $14.25 to $14.50 at furnace, but 
on desirable business $14 can be done. Forge Iron is very 
dull and prices have declined sharply. We quote Northern 
brands of Forge at about $14, Pittsburgh, but are not ad- 
vised of any sales. 

Steel.—Conditions in the Steel market show no actual 
change, the demand for Billets and Sheet and Tin Bars 
being heavy. Prompt Steel, especially Open Hearth, is very 
scarce and commands premiums in prices. Most leading 
consumers are covered by contracts, and the amount of 
Steel bought in the open market is relatively small. We 
quote Bessemer and Open Hearth Billets at $24, and Sheet 
and Tin Bars in random lengths $25 to $25.50, maker’s mill. 
As stated above, Billets, Sheet and Tin Bars for prompt 
delivery would probably command premiums of $1 or $2 
a ton over above prices. It is understood that the Carnegie 
Steel Company is out of the market as a seller of Steel for 


the balance of the year, having all the tonnage it can take 
care of for the next three or four months. 


(By Mail.) 


The United States Steel Corporation is figuring on the 
purchase of a round lot of Bessemer Pig Iron for September 
delivery, but may possibly decide to buy for September and 
October shipment, in which case the quantity may run up to 
100,000 tons. The fact is pretty generally known that the 
corporation is in the market for Pig Iron and a great many 
sellers of material are inclined to hold off making sales wait- 
ing until the corporation has bought, in the belief that when 
it does buy the whole market on raw materials, such as Pig 
Iron, Steel, Scrap and Coke, will become stronger. General 
conditions in the Iron trade are showing betterment all 
along the line and prices on nearly all kinds of material are 
firmer than for some months. While the actual buying of 
Pig Iron is small we can report a good many inquiries in 
the market, one from the Midvale Steel Company, Philadel- 
phia, calling for 5000 to 10,000 tons of Bessemer Iron for 
shipment over balance of this year. The business has not yet 
been closed, but prices have been quoted ranging as high as 
$15.50 at Valley furnace. However, the tonnage if placed is 
likely to be taken at about $15, Valley furnace, which is an 
advance of 50c. a ton over prices quoted for August and Sep- 
tember Lron. There has been quite an activity in Low Phos- 
phorus Iron, two local concerns having bought about 1000 
tons in the past week on the basis of $21.50, Pittsburgh. 
There is a fair movement in Foundry Iron and prices are 
reasonably firm, but when a good sized inquiry comes in the 
market there are a few furnaces that are willing to make a 
relatively low price to get the business. Northern brands 
of No. 2 Foundry are held at $14.25 to $14.50, Valley fur- 
nace, but on good sized tonnage some sellers would accept 
$14, at furnace. There is absolutely no buying of Forge Iron 
and prices have declined sharply. An inquiry was in the 
market last week for 1000 tons and as low as $14.25, Pitts- 
burgh, was quoted without getting the business. It is prob- 
able that very close to $14, Pittsburgh, for Northern brands 
of Forge Iron could be done on a firm offer. The situation 
in Steel has reached an acute stage and premiums of $2 a 
ton have recently been paid for Open Hearth Billets for 
prompt shipment. Bessemer Billets are held at $24 to $25 
and Open Hearth $26 to $27, maker’s mill, the higher prices 
being asked for prompt delivery. Sheet and Tin Bars, in 
random lengths, are held at $25.50 to $26, but there are few 
buyers as most of the Sheet and Tin Plate mills are covered 
for their full supply by sliding scale contracts. New ton- 
nage in Finished Iron and Steel is showing a perceptible 
increase, particularly in lines that have been dull for some 
time, such as Pipe, Sheets and Tin Plate. Prices on Tubular 
goods are very low, and this accounts to some extent for 
the increased tonnage that is being placed. We note a con- 
tinued active demand for Plates, Structural Steel and Steel 
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Bars, all of the mills being two to four months behind in 
deliveries. Sharp premiums have recently been paid on 
Beams and Channels for prompt delivery. Indications favor 
a very large trade for balance of this year, and several 
officials of a leading Steel interest have recently expressed 
themselves to the effect that they expect 1906 to be a banner 
year in the Iron trade. 

Ferromanganese.—There is quite an active demand for 
Ferro, several consumers in this district being in the market 
for good sized lots and extended delivery. ‘There promises 
to be a scarcity of Ferro for prompt shipment and several 
of the leading importers will not sell except for delivery 
beyond November. We note sales of about 200 tons of 
foreign 80 per cent. Ferro at about $49, delivered. We 
quote the market at $49 to $50, delivered, depending on size 
of the order. 

Rods.—The demand continues light, but prices are fairly 
strong. We quote Bessemer and Open Hearth Rods at $32 
and Chain Rods at $33, maker’s mill. 

Steel Rails.—Some heavy contracts have been placed 
and the Rail mills are practically assured of full work up 
to the close of the year. Efforts of leading roads to bring 
about a reduction in the price of Rails have been without 
success, and it seems that the present price of $28 for 
Standard Sections will be maintained indefinitely. Light 
tonnage for the lake Ore boats they now have under con- 
struction. Prices are firm and we quote: Tank Plates, 4 
Rails are also firmer and are held at $24 to $28, at mill, 
depending on Sections. 


Skelp.—Considerable tonnage has recently been placed 
for export and some fair sized domestic orders have also 
recently been given out. It is stated the Skelp mills have 
more tonnage on their books now than at any time for three 
or four months. Prices are unchanged, but fairly strong, and 
we quote: Bessemer Grooved Skelp, 1.50c. to 1.55c.; Open 
Hearth, 1.55c. to 1.60c.; Sheared, $1 advance; Grooved Iron 
Skelp, 1.60c.; Sheared, 1.6744c. to 1.70c., maker’s mill. 


Plates.—New tonnage in Plates continues to come in 
very satisfactorily and the mills are filled up for the next 
two to four months. Some very large car orders are in 
prospect, while the shipbuilding interests are taking a heavy 
inch thick, 64% to 14 inches wide, 1.50c., base; over 14 inches 
wide and up to 100 inches in width, 1.60c., base, at mill, 
Pittsburgh. Extras over the above prices are as follows: 


Sasa 

unds. 
Gauges lighter than 44-inch to and including 3-16- ” 
inch Plates on thin edges. ......cccccccccsces $0.10 
Gauges No. 7 and No. 8...... WEihie «Jere 0 Vth eth 15 
ABR = ag PR? at ae pe 25 
Plates over 100 to 110 imches................0. .05 
Plates over 110 to 115 inches......... a'désblees © 0 
Peneee. OVOE 225 £0. 2S0 BONER cc ccc cctaceccve 15 
Plates over 120 to 125 inches..............ce0- 25 
Plates over 125 to 180 inches... .......cccccece .50 
eg eS ree ee ee ee 1.00 


All sketches coueagung straight taper Plates vary- 
ing not more than 4 inches in width at ends, 
narrowest end being not less than 30 inches)... .10 


Tr re eee -20 
Boiler and Flange Steel Plates..............e+ o-, «ae 
Marine, “A. B. M. A.,” and ordinary Fire Box 
i Saree CUeCCV OEE DoE Yehe CES . 92 
OTE A NNN us 64 115s Vin Bb 6a bie ele Ob-achvnl'é -80 
Locomotive Fire Box Steel........ Mets on epee. eucaee 


_ Shell Grade of Steel is abandoned. 

TERMS.-—Net cash 30 days. For anticipated payments a 
maximum discount may be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum and for a ionger time than 30 days interest shall be 
charged at the same rate per annum. Invoices paid within ten 

s from date thereof, discount of % of 1 per cent. is allow- 
able. Pacific Coast base. 1.40c. f.0.b. Pittsburgh, with all rail 
tariff rate of freight to destination added, no reduction for rec- 
pg shapes 14 inches wide down to 6 inches of Tank, Ship 
or sridge quality. 

Structural Material.—While a great deal of new busi- 
ness is in sight, actual contracts being placed are not as 
heavy as: they were some time ago. This, however, does not 
inconvenience the Structural makers, who have all the work 
on their books they can possibly turn out in the next three 
or four months. In view of the heavy demand for Struc- 
tural Shapes that has been a feature of the market for some 
months, and the fact that the mills have so much tonnage 
on their books and are so far behind in deliveries, it would 
not be surprising if an advance in prices was made before 
long. As it is now, some of the small Structural concerns 
are paying premiums of $2 to $3 a ton for prompt shipment. 
We quote: Beams and Channels, up to 15-inch, 1.60c.; 
over 15-inch, 1.70c.; Angles, 3 x 2 x % inch thick up to 6 x 6 
inches, 1.60c.; Angles, 8 x 8 and 7 x 3% inches, 1.70c.; Zees, 
83-inch and larger, 1.60c.; Tees, 3-inch and larger, 1.65c. 
Under the Steel Bar card Angles, Channels and Tees under 
38-inch are 1.60c., base, for Bessemer and Open Hearth, sub- 
ject to half extras on the Standard Steel Bar card. 


Sheets.—Some of the leading Sheet mills report a heavy 
increase in orders, while others state that so far business 
with them has not shown any betterment. The leading 
interest is understood to be booking orders quite heavily and 
for extended delivery. Prices of Sheets are firmer, in sym- 
pathy with the higher prices and scarcity of Sheet Bars, all 
of the mills rolling Sheet Bars being considerably behind in 
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deliveries to their customers. We quote: Black Sheets, box 
annealed, one pass through cold rolls, No. 24 gauge, 2.05c. 
to 2.10c.; No. 26, 2.15c. to 2.20c.; No. 27, 2.20c. to 2.25c. ; 
No. 28, 2.25c. to 2.30c. The lower prices quoted on Black 
Sheets represent minimum of the market and are obtain- 
able only on large tonnage. Galvanized Sheets are quite 
firm and we quote: Nos. 22 and 24, 2.75c. to 2.80c.; Nos. 25 
and 26, 2.95¢. to 3c.; No. 27, 3.10c. to 3.15c.; No. 28, 3.30c. 
to 3.35c. We quote No. 28 Gauge Painted Roofing Sheets 
at $1.65 to $1.75 per square, and Galvanized Roofing Sheets, 
No. 28 gauge, at $2.85 to $2.95 for 24-inch corrugation. 
Jobbers charge the usual advances over above prices for 
small lots from store. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Some additional contracts for 
Steel Bars have been placed by the leading agricultural in- 
terests and the larger Bar mills are full of work and are 
from four to six weeks behind on shipments. As noted last 
week, the demand for Iron Bars is also showing betterment 
and the mills rolling both Iron and Steel Bars are very com- 
fortably fixed with tonnage. We quote Steel Bars at 1.50c., 
base, half extras, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for carloads and larger 
lots. Iron Bars are firm on ‘the basis of 1.60c., Pittsburgh. 


Hoops and Bands.—A moderate amount of new tonnage 
is being placed, while specifications on old contracts, placed 
when prices were lower than they are now, are coming in 
very nicely and the mills rolling Hoops and Bands are quite 
busy. We quote Bands at 1.50c., extras as per Steel card, 
and Hoops at 1.65c., at mill. 


Tin Plate.—Some of the leading mills report a slightly 
better demand, while others state they can see no improve 
ment in business as yet. However, the American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Company has recently started two or three of its 
largest plants and is getting ready to start up others, and 
this would indicate that considerable new business in Tin 
Plate is being placed. We quote Tin Plate at $3.50 to $3.55, 
base, terms 30 days, less 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days. 
Some of the jobbers who still have good sized stocks and 
also a few of the outside mills are shading these prices to 
some extent. 

Merchant Steel.—A good many season contracts have 
been placed this month and the mills now have so much 
tonnage on their books that they are much firmer in their 
ideas of prices. Prices continue firm and we quote: Flat 
Sleigh Shoe, 1.50c. to 1:55c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2c. to 2.05c.; 
Smooth Finished Tire, 1.65c. to 1.70c.; Cutter Shoes, 2.15c. 
to 2.20c.; Railway Spring Steel, 1.65c. to 1.70c.; Crucible 
Tool Steel, 514c. to 8c. for ordinary grades; special grades, 
12c. and upward. Shafting is in fair demand, discounts 
being 50 per cent. off in carloads and 45 per cent. in less 
than carloads. For delivery at certain competitive points 
these discounts are slightly shaded by one or two concerns. 


Spelter.—The market has quieted down somewhat after 
its recent activity, but prices remain firm. We quote fine 
grades of Western Spelter at 5.60c., St. Louis, equal to 
§.7214c., Pittsburgh. 

Merchant Pipe.—The relatively low prices ruling on 
Pipe have caused a perceptible increase in the demand, the 
tonnage entered so far this month being very much heavier 
than in any similar period for some time. A prospective 
gas line is that of the Ohio Fuel Supply Company, which 
proposes to build a line to convey natural gas from Co- 
lumbus to Cincinnati. If laid, the line will either be an 
18-inch one or two 12-inch lines. As noted in this report 
for several weeks, actual prices on Pipe are above five 
points lower than the official discounts, and on Merchant 
sizes are from 79 to 80 off, the latter being an extreme 
price to the larger trade. These official discounts, which 
as stated are being shaded four to five points, are as fol- 


lows: 
Merchant Pipe. 


-——Steel.——,. ————Iron. —_,, 
Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Per cent. Per cent, Per cent. Per cent. 
and $e. wc A Kd 67 51 65 49 
and TGMAs « 5 94.00 71 59 69 57 
to 6 imches....... 75 65 73 63% 
to 12 inches....... 70 55 68 53 
Extra strong, plain 
ends, %& to Ry inch. .60 48 58 46 
to 4 inches.......67 55 65 53 
4% to 8 inches....... 63 51 61 49 
Double extra. strong, 
plain ends, \% to 8 in.56 45 54 43 


Boiler Tubes.—Conditions in the Boiler Tube trade 
continue excellent, demand being heavy and the mills be- 
hind on deliveries. Prices are firm, discounts to consumers 
being as follows: 


Boiler Tubes. 
Iron Steel. 
2 to 196 MMOS: cc cece cicccccccwcceces 41 44 
at to ZU IncheS. ....escccccccccccvese 41 56 
BS MMGCNGB. 0. cc ccc ccs cccccccscceececs 46 58 
SEE ROD NAB  aecdcitan: 62 ccnseassienes 53 64 
ae ace ts hah Se A 41 56 


Coke.—While no large contracts for Coke are being 
placed, there is a fair demand for both Furnace and Foundry 
and prices are quite firm. The feeling is general that prices 
of Coke will be better in the latter part of the year, and for 
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this reason Coke producers are not willing to sell ahead or 
for balance of this year except at a sharp advance in prices 
that are quoted for this and next month’s shipment. Out 
of a total of a little over 30,000 ovens in the Upper and 
Lower Connellsville regions 25,662 were active last week, 
the output of both regions being given as 335,000 tons. We 
quote strictly Connellsville Furnace Coke at $1.80 for 
August and September shipment and $2 for balance of the 
year delivery. Connellsville 72-hour Foundry ‘Coke is held 
at $2.25 to $2.35 for prompt delivery and $2.50 on contracts 
for balance of the year. Main Line Furnace Coke, made 
outside the Connellsville region and which is not quite as 
high in quality as strictly Connellsville, is held at $1.50 to 
$1.60 and Foundry from $1.85 to $2 a ton, at oven. 

_Iron and Steel Scrap.—Consumers of Scrap are not 
willing to pay the higher prices asked by dealers and the 
latter are not willing to make concessions, so that there is 
something of a deadlock on in the Scrap market and very 
little material is changing hands. Scrap dealers have the 
idea that if the Steel Corporation buys a round tonnage of 
Bessemer Pig Iron it will help prices on Scrap, and for this 
reason they are disposed to hold their Scrap in preference to 
making lower prices to effect sales. Prices are quite firm and 
we quote: Heavy Melting Scrap, $15 to $15.50; No. 1 
Wrought Scrap, $15.50 to $16; Cast Iron Borings, $8.25 
to $8.50; Bundled Sheet Scrap, $13 to $13.25; Cast Steel 
Scrap, $14.50; Machinery Cast Scrap, $14.50; Old Steel 
Rails, short pieces, $15 to $15.50; long pieces, $15.50 to $16, 
all in gross tons, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. A sale of 1000 tons of 
Heavy Melting Scrap to a local consumer is reported at 
$15.50, delivered. 


Ne 


Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., August 23, 1905.—(By Telegraph.) 
Pig Iron.—Reports from other sections indicate that 
there is less activity in this territory than others. The mar- 
ket appears to be strong and prices are well established, but 
the reaction from the heavy buying movement of a few 
weeks since is difficult to overcome and recovery is slow. 
Good inquiry is reported for Malleable and Basic Irons, but 
Southern Coke grades are very quiet. We are told that there 
appears to be a weakening tendency on the part of some 
Southern furnaces and considerable tonnage from Tennessee 
furnaces is coming into this.territory at slight concessions 
to meet competition of the Northern product. Gray Forge 
and the lower grades generally are said to be in abundant 
supply and can be bought below schedule prices. The North- 
ern situation is apparently stronger, due largely to the con- 
templated heavy buying of the United States Steel Corpora-. 
tion. The general foundry trade is reported to be fairly 
busy. Sales in this territory during the week were for im- 
mediate needs and in small tonnage. Selling agents say 
there are no inquiries in sight for anything in the shape of 
heavy business and the situation is without feature. South- 
ern No. 2 is fairly well established on an $11.50, Birmingham. 
basis, and while some concessions have been made under this 
figure to move spot Iron we feel assured that this quotation 
represents the minimum. On the other hand, some furnaces 
are holding at $12, Birmingham, and this is maximum. 
Northern No. 2 is firm at from $14 to $14.25, furnace. We 
are advised of the sale of considerable tonnage of Southern 
Iron to a central Ohio stove manufacturer, the amount not 
being stated and price confidential. A sale of 5500 tons of 
Basic and 8000 tons of Malleable is reported to a St. Louis 
concern. One of the large electrical companies at Milwau- 
kee bought 6000 tons of Northern and 2000 tons of Southern 
for delivery over the first quarter of next year, paying $12, 
Birmingham, for the Southern. A large Cast Iron Pipe in- 
dustry in this territory, it is thought, will soon be in the 
market for considerable tonnage, as it is consuming an im- 
mense amount of Iron, trade being very active. Freight 
rates from the Hanging Rock district, $1.15, and from Bir- 
mingham, $2.75. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 


i Ci PE. wccnewetameens $14.75 to $15.25 
ag ON es eee err 14.25 to 14.75 
ee ree 13.75 to 14.25 
Oe? eee eee 13.25 to 13.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 14.75 to 15.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 14.25to 14.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 13.00 to 13.50 
Southern Coke. Mottled.............. 12.75 to 13.25 
ee SR ee no a a ive he ow bie 18.15 to 18.40 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 15.65 to 15.90 
Lake Supertor Coke, No. 2.........+.-. 15.15 to 15.40 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3...........- 14.65 to 14.90 
Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel........ $17.75 to $18.25 


Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 17.75 to 18.00 

Coke.—This market is strong and is gradually moving 
forward, and while prices remain about the same the with- 
drawal of the lower grades from the market is very notice 
able. Ovens in several’of the regions are said to be unable 
to supply the demand. We quote the best grades of Con- 
nellsville Furnace from $2 to $2.10 and Foundry from $2.40 
to $2.60, f.o.b. ovens. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Considerable new business 





— 
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has been booked and the market in Structural is strong 
and very active. The demand for Bars and Plates is good 
and all the mills are well taken care of. We quote, f.0.b. 
Cincinnati, as follows: Iron Bars, in carload lots, 1.65c., 
with half extras; the same in smaller lots, 1.90c., with full 
extras; Steel Bars, in carload lots, 1.63c., with half extras; 
the same in small lots, 1.85c., with full extras; Base Angles, 
1.78c., in carload lots; Beams and Channels, in carload lots, 
1.73c.; Plates, %-inch and heavier, 1.73c., in carload lots ; 
in smaller lots, 1.90c.; Sheets, 16-gauge, in carload lots, 
2.15¢.; in smaller lots, 2.70c.; 14-gauge, in carload lots, 
2.05¢.; in smaller lots, 2.60c.; Steel Tire, % x 3-16 and 
heavier, 1.83c., in carload lots. 


Old Material.—The Scrap Iron market is very quiet 
and is about keeping pace with the Pig Iron market. Prices 
obtainable are unchanged from last week. We quote dealers’ 
prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: No. 1 Railroad 
Wrought Scrap, $14 to $15 per net ton; No. 1 Cast Scrap, 
$12 to $12.50 per net ton; Iron Rails, $18 to $19 per gross 
ton; Steel Rails, rolling mill lengths, $13 to $14 per gross 
ton; Relaying Rails, 56-lb. and upward, $22 to $23 per gross 
ton; Iron Axles, $19 to $20 per net ton; Car Wheels, $14 to 
$15 per gross ton; Heavy Melting Scrap, $12 to $12.50 per 
gross ton; Low Phosphorus Scrap, $14 to $14.50 per gross 


ton. 
——s-o—_———_ 


The National Reciprocity Convention. 





Advocates of tariff revision and reciprocity met in con- 
vention at the Illinois Theater, Chicago, August 16 and 
17. There were about 800 present. A leading part in the 
convention was taken by Alvin H. Sanders, editor of 
the Breeders’ Gazette. The live stock and farming in- 
terests of the country predominated somewhat over the 
manufacturing and mercantile interests, though the lat- 
ter were represented largely. The result of the delibera- 
tions of the convention was the adoption of the following 


platform : 

The National Reciprocity Convention, representing more than 
200 agricultural, commercial and industrial associations of the 
United States. by delegates assembled at Chicago August 16 and 
17, 1905, hereby makes the following declaration of principles : 

Whereas, The agriculture, manufactures and other industries 
of this country have expanded to such an extent that they can 
no longer depend upon the home market for the consumption of 
their entire product; and 

Whereas, The export trade has become a vital support to 
many of our industries; and 

Whereas, The present commercial attitude of the United 
States, largely cwing to our failure to carry into effect the recip- 
rocal trade provisions of section 4 of the Dingley law, is antag- 
onizing foreign nations, whose good will we desire and on whom 
we have hitherto depended as purchasers of our surplus prod- 
ucts; therefore he it 

Resolved, First, that this comvention, recognizing the prin 
ciple of protection as the established policy of our country, ad- 
voeates immediate reciprocal concessions by means of a dual or 
maximum and minimum tariff as the only practical method of 
relieving ut this time the strained situation with which we are 
now confronted ; 

Second, that eventually the question of the schedules and 
items to be considered in reciprocai concessions be suggested by 
a permanent tariff commission, to be created by Congress and 
appointed by the President, which shall consist of economic, in- 
dustrial and commercial experts ; 

Third, that it is the sense of this convention that our present 
tariff affords abundant opportunity for such concessions without 
injury to industry, trade or the wages of labor. 

Fourth. that we urge action upon Congress at the earliest 
time possible. 


The Committee on Resolutions was composed as fol- 
lows: E. N. Foss, Massachusetts; A. H. Sanders, Illinois ; 
Edward D: Page, New York; A. B. Farquhar, Pennsyl- 
vania; W. A. Harris, Kansas; Frank J. Hagenbarth, 
Idaho; William Larrabee, lowa; Murdo Mackenzie, Colo- 
rado; Marion Sansom, Texas; Charles P. Sentor, Mis- 
souri; Conrad Kohrs, Montana; W. H. Hatton, Wiscon- 
sin. 

Governor A. B. Cummins of Iowa was the ruling spirit 
of the second day of the convention, and from the time 
of his entering the hall he was recognized as the leader 
of the movement. From that time also the “ Iowa idea ” 
of trade reciprocity prevailed. Frequent reference was 
made to the imminent exclusion of American goods from 
Germany and to the hostility of Russia, France and other 
foreign countries toward American goods, which hostility 
was attributed wholly by the speakers to the fact that 
we in turn practically excluded the importation into this 
country of goods made in the countries named and that 
we could expect nothing else than retaliation. 

At least 200 of those present were accredited delegates 
from agricultural, commercial and industrial associa- 
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tions, including the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association 
and similar bodies from other States. From the start 
there were two elements prevailing. One sought the 
adoption of maximum and minimum tariffs, the maximum 
to prevail against countries that discriminated against 
the United States and the minimum to be in force with 
countries that favored us, while the other element fa- 
vored the ratification of commercial reciprocity treaties 
with such countries as would enter into such arrange- 
ments, leaving the tariff to stand as it is for other 
countries. There was also represented a strong element 
that favored a horizontal reduction of import duties, one 
speaker stating that he believed it would be better to 
cut a slice off the top of the wall than to batter holes 
into it at intervals. 

A resolution was passed empowering the chair to 
appoint a committee of fifteen who should have the 
power to organize a permanent body to be known as the 
American Reciprocal Tariff League and to prosecute 
further the work for which the convention was assem- 
bled. The names of this committee have not yet been 


announced. 
—>--e_—____ 


Central American Notes. 


San Jos£, C. A., August 7, 1905.—The reported pur- 
chase by the Rockefeller interests of the Gracias a Dios 
region in Nicaragua has given new life to American in- 
vestments in these countries. The mines and minerals as 
well as the navigation of all rivers seem to be included 
in the new cession by the Government. At least two new 
railroads are to be built through the coffee and mining 
districts to tap the lake country, which is very fertile, 
and to-day partly tributary to the Pacific ports. 

Fever conditions on the northern coast are*improving, 
and probably full business activity will be resumed witbin 
a month or so. 

It looks as though the President of Guatemala has 
been able to keep down incipient revolutions, so that the 
work of the Northern Railroad has gone on without in- 
terruption. Imports bid fair to be larger than usual, due 
to the enhanced prices of coffee and increased size of 
coffee crops. In Honduras and San Salvador they are 
paying some attention to the cultivation of cotton. 

Salvador is making improvements at two of her ports, 
Truinfo and Acajutla, where new piers are to be built 
if the old wharfs are found inadequate. The latter port 
is badly in need of a lighthouse on the dangerous reef just 
south of the town. In a short time fully half a dozen 
steamers have gone down on these rocks. An English 
company has been arranging to put in a bid for a steel 
lighthouse at Point Remedios. 

The news from the south is that the Paraguayan 
Congress has authorized the purchase from a German firm 
of an iron clad of the Plata type. In Buenos Ayres a 
new electric line is under construction as far as Lujan. 
The alliance, commercial and otherwise, of Bolivia and 
Chile will quickly render the first named country ac- 
cessible to foreign commerce. A loan will be made by 
Chile to complete the La Paz Railway to the coast of the 
Pacific, and it is expected that in two years at most the 
line will be in thorough running order. ; 

Peru produced $16,000,000 worth of sugar last year 
and exported nearly 9000 tons of cotton. This does not 
need to be sown annually, and the quality is only second 
to the Sea Island. There are only 1700 km. of railroads in 
Peru, and no country in the world is more in need of 
railroads than this one. Immense fertile valleys are sep- 
arated from the coast by the Andes Chain, rising often to 
a hight of 18,000 to 20,000 feet. The Callao Railroad 
reaches Oroya, and that from Mollendo goes as far as 
Puno, but a great deal of work is needed before the 
sources of the Amazon are reached and thereby get a 
route to the Atlantic. American enterprises are either 
railroad or mining here, and the Government aids both 
in every possible way. The commerce of this coast is 
still largely in the hands of German firms. But this has 
not come to them suddenly ; it has been patiently worked 
up from nothing or nearly nothing to its present propor- 
tions. With long eredits and a thorough study of re- 
quirements and conditions the German merchant has ad- 
vantages of no mean order in the competition for trade. 

c. 
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Progress Under the New Trademark Law. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., August 22, 1905.—Some surprising 
figures showing an enormous increase in the applications 
for the registration of trademarks under the new law, 
which went into force April 1 last, have been compiled 
by the officials of the Patent Office. It appears that in 
the first four months under the new statute no less than 
12,000 applications have been received, and it is estimated 
that the total for the year ending April 1 next will ex- 
ceed 20,000. The magnitude of these figures will be ap- 
preciated when it is stated that during the entire 11 
years in which the original trademark act of 1870 was in 
force the total number of applications was slightly less 
than 12,000, of which approximately 8000 were allowed 
registration, or an average of a little more than 1000 
applications and 700 registrations per annum. It would 
be difficult to cite more graphic figures than these, es- 
pecially when it is remembered that but 35 years have 
passed since the act of 1870 was placed on the statute 
books. 

Comparison with Act of 1881. 


The comparison here presented represents the work 
under the first statute providing for the registration of 
trademarks and under the present law, but does not cover 
the interesting period from 1881 to 1905, during which 
the second trademark act was in force. In the 24 years 
of this period 60,000 applications were received, or ap- 
proximately 2500 per annum. Of this total 36,166 cases 
were allowed registration, or about 1500 per annum. 
While the annual average of applications under the law 
of 1881 was more than twice as great as under the act 
of 1870, the registrations, while actually more numerous, 
were relatively smaller. This was due to special rea- 
sons, the most important of which were, first, the fact 
that the restrictions of the act of 1881 were more severe, 
no provision being made for the registration of marks 
used exclusively in interstate commerce, and, second, be- 
cause a large number of applications under the law of 
1881 pending in the Patent Office when that statute was 
repealed last April were carried over under the new 
law and may yet be allowed registration. 

It is not practicable at this time to present a com- 
parison of the registrations allowed under the new law 
with those recorded under previous trademark statutes, 
for the obvious reason that 2 large proportion of the 
cases filed since April 1 are still under consideration. 


Estimate of Future Filings, 


Of course it is not to be expected that applications 
for the registration of trademarks will continue to be 
filed at the rate that has prevailed since the law took 
effect on April 1. One reason for the large number of 
filings is the fact that many owners of trademarks se- 
cured under the act of 1881, but limited thereby to com- 
meree with foreign countries and the Indian tribes, have 
deemed it advisable to have them reregistered under the 
new statute so as to cover interstate commerce. It is 
also a fact that a large number of applications have 
been filed under what is known as the “ ten-year clause,” 
the trademarks involved being such as were employed by 
owners or assignors for ten years prior to the passage 
of the new law but not yet registered in the Patent 
Office. There will undoubtedly be a material decline in 
the number of applications after the close of the current 
year, and it is the best opinion in the Patent Office that 
the average number of filings in the future will be about 
10,000 per annum, of which it is probable that approxi- 
mately 8000 registrations will be allowed. 

It is an interesting fact that the present tendency 
is toward the adoption of a better class of trademarks. 
Owners of marks have learned that originality and a 
striking appearance count for a great deal, and they are 
also being taught to devise marks that meet the require- 
ments of the law. It is confidently predicted that under 
the new statute the ratio of registrations to applications 
will be greater than under previous acts, a fact that will 
be due in a large measure to the intelligent care shown 
by manufacturers and dealers in selecting distinctive, 
original devices for the identification of their wares. 

w. L. 6. 
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OBITUARY. 


DAVID EVANS. 

One of the foremost of British iron works managers, 
well known in the United States, David Evans, died 
August 8 at Saltburn-by-the-Sea, after a lingering illness. 
He was born at Aberdare, Glamorganshire, England, in 
1841, his father being manager of the Aberdare Iron 
Works, belonging to Richard Fothergill. There Mr. Evans 
received his practical training, and he may be said te 
have spent his whole life in connection with the manu- 
facture of iron and steel. He early showed the ability for 
which he has since been distinguished, for in 1866, when 
in his twenty-fifth year, he succeeded his father as blast 
furnace manager at Aberdare. In 1870 he became man- 
ager of the blast furnaces, forges and mills at Rhymney, 
Monmouthshire, where he remained until 1875. Then he 
passed on to the works managership of the Ebbw Vale 
Iron & Steel Company’s establishment, which included 
blast furnaces and rolling mills. In 1878 he returned to 
Rhymney and occupied the post of resident manager for 
seven years, when in 1885 he was appointed general man- 
ager of the Barrow Hematite Iron & Steel Company. 
In 1891 the directors of Bolckow, Vaughan & Co. offered 
Mr. Evans the general managership of their works, which 
he accepted, and for 13 years he occupied that post, until 


iJ] health compelled him to relinquish the position last 
October. 


NOTE. 

R. M. DaeLen of Diisseldorf, who was identified 
for many years with the development of the iron and 
steel industry of Germany as an engineer, died at the 
age of 63 at Baden-Baden. Mr. Daelen was famous as 
a designer of rolling mill machinery and for the introduc- 
tion of labor saving appliances. He was a frequent con- 


‘tributor to the transactions of German and English tech- 


nical societies. 


Skylights for Large Shops.—The G. Drouvé Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn., has established as an important 
part of its business the manufacture and erection of the 
Anti-Pluvius skylight, which, while in extensive use in 
Europe, is comparatively new in this country. The sky- 
light is especially adapted for large buildings and shops 
where heavy machinery causes more or less vibration, 
which works loose all putty or cement, neither of which 
enters into the construction of the device. In place of 
these is a mechanical joint 'n a general way consisting of 
a supporting bar, upon which rests a bridge that carries 
the weight of the skylight. The glass rests between strips 
of felt and over the upper layer of felt is a cap of copper. 
Above all is a bridge to support the weight of people 
walking overhead. There ‘s no sweating, owing to the 
open construction, and the glass has ample chance to play 
when subject to contraction, expansion, shock or vibration. 
A noteworthy feature is the ease with which the glass 
nay be replaced, each piece being entirely independent. 


The Bessemer Coke Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
bought 90 acres of coal lands near Masontown, Pa., pay- 
ing $100,000 for it, and will build a large number of coke 
ovens on the site. 


The Kansas Natural Gas Company, controlled by Pitts- 
burgh parties, has bought the People’s Natural Gas Com- 
pany, Coffeyville, Kan., for $900,000. This purchase gives 
to the Kansas Company 43,000 acres of oil and gas terri- 
tory in Montgomery County, Kan. 


In one day last week the 35 and 40 inch plate mills 
at the Homestead Steel Works of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany turned out 1320 tons of plates, the night turn mak- 
ing 565 tons and the day turn 755 tons. The best pre- 
vious record for the two mills was 1250 tons. 

Plans are being made by engineers of the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie Railroad for the building of a double deck stee] 
freight yard, to be located on the South Side, Pittsburgh. 
A large tonnage of structural steel will be used in its con- 
struction. 
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New York. 


New York, August 23, 1905. 

Pig a market for Pig Iron has been steady 
and moderately active. Among the larger sales effected is 
one lot of 1000 tons of Basic Pig to a local Open Hearth 
plant and 1000 .tons of Foundry Iron to a pump making 
works. We quote Northern Irons, at tidewater, $16.50 to 
$17 for No. 1 Foundry, $15.75 to $16.25 for No. 2 Foundry 
and $15.25 to $15.75 for No. 2 Plain. Southern Iron is 
selling on the basis of $15.50 to $16 for No. 2 Foundry, New 
York Harbor. 

Steel Rails.—A mill which is able to deliver to the 
Gulf by water has taken an order for 15,000 tons of Rails 
for the Harriman system, whose total orders now aggregate 
100,000 tons. Among the other orders placed during the 
week is one lot of 6000 tons for Mexico, 10,000 tons for the 


. Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, 5000 tons additional for the 


Great Northern, 3000 tons additional for the St. Paul and 
5000 tons for the Indianapolis-Cincinnati traction line. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—Nothing of special importance has 
occurred in this branch of trade for some time. Large orders 
are rare, but the foundries are in receipt of fairly numerous 
small orders. Prices on carload lots are unchanged at $27 
per net ton for 6-inch at tidewater. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—While the contract for the 
Steel superstructure of the new Manhattan Bridge over the 
East River was awarded August 15 to the Pennsylvania 
Steel Company, a temporary injunction has been obtained 
in behalf of one of the competing companies which prevents 
the actual signing of the contract until the case is decided 
by the courts. A hearing will take place September 6. The 
demand for Structural Material continues heavy. Premiums 
on such quantities as are needed for early delivery are being 
paid as high as $10 per ton for shipment from mill and up 
to $20 per ton for deliveries from stock. A new mill located 
in eastern Pennsylvania is now in the market just in time 
to secure much benefit from the high prices prevailing for 
quick shipment. It has the advantage, of course, of not be- 
ing loaded up with contracts for future delivery. It is be- 
lieved that the business in Structural Material placed in 


this vicinity during the past week has aggregated fully 25,000 ° 


tons. The Plate trade is in good condition, with some fair 
tonnages coming out from buyers in this district. The de- 
mand for Bars is excellent and some difficulty is experienced 
in securing satisfactory shipments of Steel Bars, while it is 
claimed that some of the Bar Iron manufacturers are able 
to get premiums of $1 to $2 per ton above the official price, 
which was reaffirmed at the meeting of Dastern manufac- 
turers held in this city last Wednesday. Quotations, at 
tidewater, for shipments from mills are as follows: Beams, 
Channels, Angles and Zees, 1.74%4c. to 1.84%4c.; Tees, 1.79%4c. 
to 1.89%4c.; Bulbs, Angles and Deck Beams, 1.8414c. to 
1.9414c.; Sheared Tank Plates, 1.74%6c. to 1.8414c.; Flange 
Plates, 1.84%4c. to 1.94%c.; Marine, 1.9414c. to 2.04%c.; 
Fire Box, 1.94%4c. to 2.50c., according to specifications; Re- 
fined Bar Iron, 1.64%4c. to 1.74%4c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.6414c. 
to 1.74%4c. 

Old Material.—The general outlook is very good. 
Foundrymen are buying Cast Scrap and Stove Plate freely, 
and some large inquiries for this class of material are in 
the market. Rolling mill stock can be sold if holders are 
willing to take a shade under current quotations, particu- 
larly strong demand being noted for Old Pipe and Wrought 
Turnings. Railroad Wrought Scrap is exceedingly scarce 
and gives indications of an advance to higher prices. Car 
Wheels are in excellent demand. Sales of Relaying Rails, 
amounting in all to about 1000 tons, are reported. The 
situation as to Steel Scrap is interesting. At present a 
deadlock exists between buyers and sellers. Buyers are 
making inquiries but are unwilling to pay the prices asked 
by sellers. The Steel works are now taking in deliveries 
of Scrap for which contracts were made in the spring at 
considerably higher prices than those now prevailing. They 
are evidently endeavoring to make new purchases at prices 
which will considerably reduce their average cost. Dealers 
believe that with the present exceedingly heavy consump- 
tion of Steel Scrap it will not be many weeks until consum- 
ers will be compelled by their necessities to come into the 
market. They are consequently making every effort to hold 
their position. Prices have been advanced on quite a num- 
ber of articles in our list, and quotations for New York and 
vicinity are approximately as follows, in gross tons: 


eee oT $17.50 - 610. ” 
Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths...... 14.50 t 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces.......... 13.75 to 1: 23 
ESS OS Ore ee ee 21.00 to 22.00 
Old Car Wheels Cech cose es ech she 5 o 16.50 to 17.00 
QOS Bee Gia AMI. ois ss 0 abies wis Wie a's 19.00 to 20.00 
eee 17.00 to 18.00 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap............ 13.75 to 14.75 
= : Railroad Wrought....... , ment are 16.50 te 17.50 
7 << sa> sa sv 6s 04.0 14.50 to 15.50 
foes OP Terre PPL Le 14.50 to 15.50 
er Pee 12.50 to 13.50 
Ordinary Light Petts .skba cues vent 9.00 to 10.00 
CaGk TN, dbo in.s ts 6 wake ddan aes 7.50 to 8.50 
Wrought Turatngs pms chap © Shek ho Oe 11.00 to 12.00 
Wo. B Bimciery Chat... cece cc cesaes 14.00 to 15.00 
ROWE SPRROR, os wpuicnne 5005s 0 vadan Vins 11.00 to 12.00 §& 
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Metal Market. 


New York, August 23, 1905. 


Pig Tin.—No especial activity was shown until yester- 
day, when the London manipulators took hold again for an- 
other upward movement. They were successful to the extent 
of over £2, advancing prices up to the close to-day from 
£149 15s. to £152. The trading was done in afloats and 
this market responded promptly to the London advances. 
So far as consumers are concerned no change in the situation 
has occurred, for they are buying only according to their 
absolute needs and are confidently awaiting a collapse in 
prices. The view generally taken is that the present move- 
ment is but parallel with the many similar extravagant 
booms in Tin and consequently must soon meet its failure. 
At the close of the market to-day quotations for spot and 
August were 33.15c. to 33.50c. September and October de- 
livery are quoted from 33c. to 33.50c., and the London mar- 
ket is now up to £152 for spot and £151 10s. for futures. 
Thus far this month the arrivals have aggregated 2682 tons, 
while it is estimated that about 2060 tons are afloat. 


Copper.—Continued strength and higher prices charac- 
terized the market this week. The firmness is particularly 
noticeable so far as futures are concerned, for the spot mar- 
ket is extremely quiet. The quietness is due to the fact 
that the large consumers are well supplied, it being esti- 
mated that their wants are taken care of until October, and 
in some cases a little beyond. The spot trading is therefore 
of but a retail character, and the holders of the available 
metal for quick delivery are getting good prices. It is said 
in the trade that one prominent company of metal mer- 
chants practically controls the spot situation. The metal 
for immediate delivery commands from 16c. to 16.25c., ac- 
cording to quality. Casting brands are quoted 155c. to 
15%c., according to delivery. Producers are refusing to con- 
tract for the high-grade brands in any large lots beyond 
November, excepting on an “ average price” basis. The only 
large transaction which has come to our attention was the 
sale of about 1,000,000 pounds of high-grade Lake Cop- 
per for delivery during October, November and December 
at 16c. This sale was consummated but a few days ago, and 
the seller has since refused business offered on a similar 
basis. The London market has advanced 10 shillings since 
last week, being quoted to-day as follows: Spot, £70 15s.; 
futures, £70 8s. 9d.; Best Selected, £75 10s. The exports 
thus far this month amount to 14,925 tons. 

Pig Lead.—An easier tone is noticeable and on the 
whole the market is rather quiet. Prices remain nominally 
about the same here, although in St. Louis a drop of 0.10c. 
is to be noted. Here the metal is quoted 4.60c. to 4.70c., 
while in St. Louis the figure is 4.50c. London is again a 
shade higher, with £14 flat. 

Spelter.—While from every indication in the market 
here the situation is weakening, predictions come from the 
West that higher prices are to be looked for in the near 
future. Some merchants here are disposed to give credence 
to these Western rumors, despite the lower prices which 
exist this week. To-day this market quoted 5.65c. to 5.75c., 
while St. Louis telegraphed 5.60c. These prices in them- 
selves show that something is transpiring beneath the sur- 
face. It is plainly evident that the producers in the West 
are working hard for a higher level of prices, while mer- 
chants here are endeavoring to keep values down. 

Antimony.—While London is a shade lower to-day 
Cookson’s has been advanced a little in this market. It is 
now quoted 15c. to 16c., and other grades are obtainable 
at 13%c. 

Quicksilver—Is lower in London, where £7 2s. 6d. is 
quoted, and in this market 100-flask lots have declined to $40 
per flask of 75 Ibs. 

Nickel.—Fair business is doing in both round and small 
lots, but prices are the same as last quoted, with stocks on 
hand sufficient to meet current requirements. Large lots 
can be had at 40c. to 45c. per lb. 

Tin Plate.—Quotations remain unchanged at $3.74 a 
box of 100-lb. IC Coke Plates, f.o.b. New York, or $3.55, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. In Swansea Welsh Plates remain un- 
changed at previous quotations, 11 shillings 7% pence. 


We are indebted to L. Vogelstein & Co., American repre- 
sentatives of Aron Hirsch & Sohn, Halberstadt, Germany, 
for the following figures of German consumption of Copper 
for the months January to June, 1905, as compared with the 
same period of time in 1903 and 1904: 

eee 1904.—Tons. 1903.—Tons. 


SOE eee ian dalite 52,886 56,316 43,688 
EE 25 ave. b 3.99 %0 Ooh oat 6,299 4,063 5,380 


Consumption........... 46,587 52,253 38,308 
Of the above 1905 imports 44,656 tons were obtained from 
the United States. 








—_——_—_4+e—__—_ 


The Riverview Coal & Coke Company will build 200 
new coke ovens at its present works near Uniontown, Pa. 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New York, August 23, 1905. 

The most interesting development in iron and industrial 
stocks during the week was the advance in United States 
Steel preferred to its highest point on record. This was 
reached on Thursday, when 10554 was touched. On the 
same day the common stock advanced to 3744, which is the 
highest price reached on the present movement. Prices re- 
ceded from these altitudes, but the decline was not serious. 
The new 5 per cent. bonds sold at 98 on Friday, which is 
the highest point thus far reached by them. Locomotive 
common made a sharp advance, rising from 51% on Thurs- 
day to 56% on Friday, but failing to hold the full advance. 
Can preferred sold up during the week from 69% to 71, Car 
& Foundry preferred from 99% to 102 and Republic pre- 
ferred from 86% to 89%. Other stocks in this category 
showed only slight fluctuations, but the whole list displayed 
decided strength the entire week. Last transactions on 
active stocks up to 1.30 p.m. to-day were made at the fol- 
lowing prices: Can common 11%, preferred 71; Car & Foun- 
dry common 3714, preferred 101%; Locomotive common 54, 
preferred 114144; Steel Foundries common 9%, preferred 
89%; Colorado Fuel 46%; Pressed Steel common 46%, pre- 
ferred 9714; Railway Spring common 37, preferred 1005; 
Republic common 21%, preferred 88; Sloss-Sheffield com- 
mon 91, preferred 107; Tennessee Coal 90%; United States 
Steel common 37, preferred 1047, new 5’s 97%. 


—_—_~++e—___ 


The Tin Plate Wage Rebate for Exports.—The tin 
plate wage agreement of July 3, 1905, between the Amer- 
ican Tin Plate Company and the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers contained a proviso 
that the wage rebate on tin plate for export is to be de- 
ducted at the rate of 1% per cent. until August 1, 1905, 
after which upon notification from the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Company setting forth that business con- 
ditions call for it the rebate deduction should be changed 
to a 3 per cent. basis, effective immediately thereafter. 
This notice has now been given and the Amalgamated 
Association has just notified its members that beginning 
August 15 the rebate deduction will be 3 per cent. 

———_~»-@_____—__- 


The Fort Wayne Iron & Steel Company, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has called for a meeting of creditors to be held in 
Fort Wayne August 23, and it is hoped by the company 
that it will be permitted to continue operations, in which 
case it expects to pay its indebtedness in full. The 
financial straits in which the company finds itself are as- 
cribed by its officers to a lack of working capital and 
the necessity of buying scrap iron at the highest market 
prices from dealers instead of being able to purchase 
for cash direct from producers. It is also stated that 
the purchase price of the old mill moved from Muskegon 
was excessive. Certain repairs are necessary to the plant 
before it resumes operation, and it is the hope of the 
company that financial arrangements may be made by 
which the mill may be put into first-class condition and 
operated on a business basis. 


Bridge and structural iron workers employed by the 
Kelly-Atkinson Company, Chicago, are asking the sign- 
ing of a contract, including the granting of union condi- 
tions and the closed shop, threatening trouble if their 
demands are not complied with. The Kelly-Atkinson 
Company has the contract for the construction of the 
third track of the South Side Elevated Railroad from 
Twelfth to Forty-third street and for the Englewood 
Elevated Railroad extension in Fifty-eighth street. 


On a 23-inch mill at the Pencoyd Iron Works, Phila- 
delphia, 429 gross tons of steel were charged and rolled 
into 6 x 6 inch angles in 12 hours on August 10. On 
August 4 at the same plant 402 tons of 12-inch beams 
were rolled in 10% hours. These are remarkable records. 


The machinists at Youngstown, Ohio, have demanded 
an advance of 5 per cent. in wages. The employers are 
willing to give an individual raise in wages but are not 
willing to give a general advance of 5 per cent. A con- 
ference is to be held this week and the matter will prob- 
ably be satisfactorily adjusted. 
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PERSONAL. 


G. W. Sherling, who has been superintendent of one of 
the coal mining departments of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
& Iron Company, Birmingham, Ala., for many years, has 
resigned to engage in mining on his own account. 

Cc. H. Greene, formerly of C. H. Greene & Co., Syra- 
cuse, N, Y., manufacturers of foundry supplies, has asso- 
ciated himself with the S. Obermayer Company, Chicago, 
as superintendent of the department manufacturing snap 
flasks, floor flasks and bench and floor rammers. 

H. W. Nutt, secretary for the past three years of the 
American Tube & Stamping Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
has resigned to take a position with the Seaman-Sleeth 
Company, roll manufacturer, at Pittsburgh, Pa., together 
with one with the Superior Steel Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. It is understood that the secretaryship of the Ameri- 
can Tube & Stamping Company will be filled shortly. 

Walter E. Harrington has severed his connection as 
vice-president and general manager of the New York- 
Philadelphia Company to become assocated with J. G. 
White & Co., New York, as operating manager. He will 
supervise all of the railroad, electric lighting, gas and 
other properties operated by the company, and will make 
his headquarters at the New York office. 

Thomas E. Davey, general manager of the Finished 
Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio, has returned from an 
extended visit to the Pacific Coast. 

M. Hérault of La Praz, France, inventor of the Hé- 
rault electric smelting furnace, recently sailed for Canada 
and will supervise the experiments in electric smelting 
which are to be made at Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. This 
experimental work is the outcome of the visit to Europe 
last year of the Canadian Commission on Electric Smelt- 
ing. 

A. J. Pitkin, president of the American Locomotive 
Company, is expected to return from Europe about Sep- 
tember 1. 


George C. Forgeot has been appointed general works 
superintendent of the Allis-Chalmers Company, with 
headquarters in Milwaukee. 


E. 8S. Mills, formerly manager of the Pittsburgh 
Steamship Company at Cleveland and afterward assist- 
ant to the first vice-president of the United States Steel 
Corporation, will arrive in New York this week after an 
18 months’ absence in Europe. 


George F. D. Trask has resigned as manager of the 
Duplex Roller Bushing Company, Belfast, Maine, and 
has accepted the office of president of S. F. Hayward 
& Co., New York. He makes the change to fill a vacancy 
resulting from the death of a relative. Arthur F. Brown, 
New York, formerly with the Western Electric Company, 
Chicago, succeeds Mr. Trask as manager of the Duplex 
Roller Bushing Company. 


Louis R. Alberger, president of the Alberger Con- 
denser Company, 95 Liberty street, New York, has re- 
turned from a trip to Europe. 

re oo 


New York Pig Iron Warrant Market. 


But one sale between calls was recorded in the pig iron 
warrant market in the Produce Exchange during the week 
ending at noon to-day and that was for 200 tons of Febru- 
ary, regular, at $15.50. The following prices were estab- 
lished on call Wednesday noon: 





c——Regular.——_, -—Foundry.—_, 
Bid. Asked. ke 
isis nits occthntha Si $14.90 nas a a “oon 
et or tien dee inal 14.90 $15.35 aoa oe 
September ........... 15.00 15.35 $15.10 anes 
QECOUEE occ ccdceeses 15.00 15.40 15.30 $15.75 
ee 15.25 15.40 15.40 15.80 
OO 15.25 eae 15.40 15.85 
OEE os beeen one's 15.25 aete 15.60 15.90 
ee 


Attachments have been issued against five shares of 
stock held by Albert F. Baumgarten of Pittsburgh in 
the Maryland Rail Company of Cumberland, Md., the 
latter being the plaintiff in the suit. The suit is on two 
notes given by Albert F. and D. Justice Baumgarten, trad- 
ing as A. F. Baumgarten & Bro., aggregating $1454.41. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, August 23, 1905. 


With plenty of inquiries in the market and an excellent 
running trade machinery dealers are sanguine over pres- 
ent business conditions and the outlook. 

The Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company and the Delaware 
& Lackawanna Railroad closed out the lists they have had 
before the market during the past week, and as a result 
business with local machinery men was something better 
than ordinary. 

It is understood that orders from both lists were quite 
generally scattered, and in the case of the Lackawanna list it 
is stated that no particularly large order went to any one 
house, but the $20,000 worth of orders were distributed 
among numerous sellers. It will be seen by this that the 
trade generally was benefited, and from all accounts more 
than ordinary care was exercised in selecting special ma- 
chines. While there remain some few scattered orders to be 
placed by the purchasing departments in charge of the two 
lists the business has been practically entirely placed. 

Reports from all parts of the country show that manu- 
factories are working overtime to get orders out and _ there is 
still considerable delay in deliveries as a result of the large 
amount of orders in the hands of the average machinery 
manufacturer. Those who buy for export declare that they 
cannot get promises for early delivery in many cases, and 
it is stated that the foreign business now being done is con- 
siderably larger than is usual at this time of the year. 

There are no large lists before the trade just now, but 
there are some extensive inquiries, and as soon as the sum- 
mer season is over, it is said on the street, a large amount of 
buying will be done. 

Numerous announcements to the effect that various steel 
companies throughout the country were preparing to erect 
additions to their plants have been an incentive to manufac- 
turers of heavy machinery such as is used in steel plants. 
It is said that the inquiries in the market for such machinery 
are large and some that are now in the speculative stage 
call for heavy expenditures when the deals are closed. Manu- 
facturers of boilers, heavy engines and rolling mill equip- 
ment are especially busy just now and it is difficult to get 
early deliveries on orders that are placed. It is said in the 
trade that the United States Steel Corporatiton, which has 
been buying extensively of late, is preparing to make some 
heavy purchases along machinery lines. Machines used in 
the production and handling of steel are operated at such 
high tension and submitted to such severe and continuous 
strain that they do not last long, and those in the trade 
who should know say that there are a number of plants be- 
longing to the United States Steel Corporation for which 
no purchases have been made for a time and something big 
in the way of orders is looked for. 

A number of American machinery houses’ took 
particular interest in the celebration at Cologne, Germany, 
on March 29 of the twenty-fifth anniversary of Alfred H. 
Shutte’s business independence. Nearly 200 employees of 
the firm, accompanied by their families, and quite a con- 
tingent of representatives of American firms took a sum- 
mer trip up the Rhine and enjoyed a breakfast on the 
Drachenfels, near Konigswinter, as well as music and danc- 
ing aboard the boat. Speeches were made extolling Mr. 
Shutte’s business success, and more than 20 cablegrams 
were received from this country congratulating him on the 
occasion. 

Arrange for Japanese Trade. 


A business combination has been formed between Man- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, 8&5 Liberty street, and Takata & 
Co., the Japanese firm, 10 Wall street, whereby various 
lines of machinery handled by Manning, Maxwell & Moore 
will be jointly exploited and sold in Japan by the two firms. 
Anson Richards of the export department of Manning, Max- 
well & Moore will go to Japan shortly to represent that 
company’s interests, and it is understood that the various 
agencies in Japan conducted by Takata & Co. will be used 
to promote the sale of Manning, Maxwell & Moore’s lines. 
This alliance illustrates the fact that American machinery 
dealers are taking a great interest in Japanese trade, and 
no doubt the competition will be greatly enlivened as a re- 
sult of the arrangement. Manning, Maxwell & Moore have 
been doing a large amount of business in Japan in the past, 
but it is understood that the combination was effected with 
a view to making a general crusade for business ang cov- 
ering the empire thoroughly. 

The Universal Machine Screw Company, a Connecticut 
corporation, has been organized, with an authorized capital 
stock of $100,000, by F. A. Betts of New Haven, Conn., 
and C. F. Roach of Hartford, Conn., to build automatic 
screw machines. The company will equip a plant for mak- 
ing screws and similar pieces. The machine is the inven- 
tion of C. M. Spencer. It is of the multiple spindle type 
and makes pieces from the bar. Ten operations can be 
done at one time, and as they are done simultaneously the 
output of the machine is determined by the length of time 
it takes to do the longest operation. The company has 
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leased a two-story building at Hartford, Conn., containing 
about 16,000 square feet of floor space. The heating plant 
is installed in the building, and Polyphase motors will be 
used for the line shaft drive. A machine tool equipment 
will be installed at once suitable for manufacturing the 
machines, and every effort will be made to have machines 
ready for the market at an early date. The officers of the 
company are: Charles Phelps, president; Reinhold Hake- 
wessell, vice-president; Frederick A. Betts, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

Contracts have been let for a new steel foundry to be 
erected by the Scullin-Gallagher Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, St. Louis. The buildings will be erected by the Rit- 
ter-Conley Mfg. Company of Pittsburgh. The Morgan En- 
gineering Company of Alliance, Ohio, will furnish four 
electric cranes and one electric charging machine to be in- 
stalled in the structure, and the Forter-Miller Engineer- 
ing Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., will erect the producers. 
The Scullin-Gallagher Iron & Steel Company will build 
its own open hearth furnace. Contracts for brick have been 
let to the Federal Refractories Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and clay brick will be furnished by the Mitchell Clay Com- 
pany of St. Louis. The erection of the structure will be 
superintended by the firm of Lichter & Jens. The Scullin- 
Gallagher Iron & Steel Company intends in the near future 
to erect a new pattern and storage warehouse and various 
other buildings for the storage of its raw material besides 
a machine shop. When the proposed improvements are com- 
pleted the company will have eight 20-ton open hearth fur- 
naces and sufficient floor capacity to take care of its output. 

The United States & Nicaragua Company, which has 
offices in the Park Row Building, has patronized the New 
York machinery market quite extensively of late and will 
do considerably more buying, judging from an announcement 
of its project to develop the mineral resources of a territory 
comprising nearly one-third of the Republic of Nicaragua. 
The company, which is capitalized at $20,000,000, intends to 
spend at least $10,000,000, and work has been begun on two 
power plants, one of which will be 2000 horse-power and the 
other 10,000 horse-power. The company has the sole priv- 
ilege of building railroads, telephone and telegraph lines in 
the territory it controls, according to a grant made by the 
Government. Modern mining equipment is being installed at 
a number of mines the company owns and a mill with a 
capacity of 2000 tons a day is being constructed. A 1000- 
stamp mill is also in course of construction and a hydro- 
electric plant will be used to drive the former mill. The 
company is said to control the Great Central Railroad Com- 
pany of Nicaragua, and that system will be extended. The 
corporation has other enterprises, which it is not ready to 
announce as yet, but it is understood that it will be a large 
purchaser in the machinery market for some time to come. 

The announcement that the battery invented by Thos. 
A. Edison for use in the propulsion of auto vehicles is to 
be manufactured at Orange has given the trade cause for 
speculation as to the amount of machinery that will be 
needed to equip the plant. It is understood that nothing 
has been purchased as yet, and it is more than probable 
that the New York trade will be materially benefited by 
the equipment of the structure very shortly. Mr. Edison 
states that special machinery will be used extensively in 
the construction of the batteries, and plans have been pre- 
pared for a building 60 x 600 feet and three stories in hight, 
which is to be erected near the Edison works. According to 
an announcement made by Mr. Edison the new batteries will 
propel an automobile 100 miles on a single charge. As was 
told in The Iron Age last week, Mr. Edison will be at the 
head of the new company and he will give the manufacture 
of the batteries his personal attention. 


New Trolley Project, 


Work has been begun at Bayway, N. J., on the con- 
struction of a trolley line between Elizabeth and Middle- 
town by the New York & Philadelphia Company. Prop- 
erty rights have been acquired by the company, and it is 
proposed to build a fast through line between Philadelphia 
and New York, operated by either overhead or three-rail 
system. The road is being constructed under a railroad 
charter, and it has a 100-foot wide right of way from Tren- 
ton to Elizabeth, N. J. Ninety and 100 pound rails are 
to be used in the construction, and double tracks will be 
laid the entire distance. It is probable that freight will 
be carried over the road, and plans have been made, it is 
said, for an addition to a power house between New Bruns- 
wick and Trenton which is already constructed. The com- 
pany will no doubt require considerable machinery before 
the project is completed. 

The officers are: W. A. Stearns, president; I. H. Silver- 
man, treasurer, and E. H. Harrington, general manager. 
Inquiries can be addressed to the company’s Elizabeth, N. 
J., offices. 

The Erie Railroad Company has been placing a number 
of belated contracts from its list and among them the follow- 
ing have been secured by the Buffalo Forge Company of 
Buffalo, N. Y.: Heating and ventilating outfit for 42-stall 
roundhouse at Buffalo, N. Y., requiring 220-inch fan, with 
belt connected 75 horse-power motor, and heater containing 
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15-row sections, each section 6 x 8 feet by 4 inches; heating 
and ventilating outfit for 43-stall roundhouse at Hornells- 
ville, N. Y., requiring 210-inch fan, with belt connected 60 
horse-power motor, and heater containing 20 two-row sec- 
tions, each section 7 x 9 feet by 4 inches; heating and venti- 
lating outfit for 21-stal] roundhouse at Galion, Ohio, requir- 
ing 150-inch fan, with direct connected 8 x 10 Buffalo en- 
gine, and heater containing ten four-row sections, each sec- 
tion 5 x 6 feet by 10 inches; heating and ventilating outfit 
for 21-stall roundhouse at Huntington, Ind., requiring 150- 
inch fan, with direct connected 8 x 10 Buffalo engine, and 
heater containing 12 four-row sections, each section 5 x 6 
feet by 10 inches. 

The C. T. Williamson Company, manufacturer of wire 
novelties, 54 Camp street, Newark, N. J., is about to erect 
a new plant on the east side of Badger avenue, near Avon 
avenue, Newark, at a cost of about $25,000. The structure 
will be two stories in hight, of brick construction, and will 
be 50 x 150 feet in size. A steam power and heating plant 
will be installed together with a freight elevator. It is 
understood that the machinery has not been arranged for 
as yet, and those details, it is stated, will not be taken up 
for a couple of months. , 

The Morse Chain Company of Trumansburg, N. Y., 
is having erected at Ithaca, N. Y., a plant five times the 
size of its Trumansburg factory. The company was incor- 
porated in 1898, and its plant was originally used for the 
manufacture of bicycle chains, but in 1901 a special high 
speed silent running chain was brought out and the busi- 
ness has been growing rapidly since. The Morse Chain 
Company has in service power transmission chains trans- 
mitting over 75,000 horse-power, and is furnishing drives 
up to 500 horse-power for a single transmission. 

The Berwind-White Coal Mining Company, which has 
main offices at 1 Broadway, is having erected at Hollidays- 
burg, Pa., a large plant for repairing steel cars used to trans- 
port coal out of the company’s mines. The company owns 
about 4500 40 to 50 ton cars and the plant will necessarily 
be a large one. The engineering department of the company 
is located at Philadelphia and the details are being arranged 
there. The equipment of the factory will entail a large ex- 
penditure and it is understood that part of the work is being 
taken up now. 

The American Agricultural Chemical Company, 26 Broad- 
way, New York, has purchased about 4 acres of land at 
Milton Creek, Brooklyn, near a factory owned by the com- 
pany. It is proposed to build a plant on the site, but no 
plans have been made as yet other than in a general way. 
The question of machines will not be taken up, it is stated, 
for some time, but later on the trade can look for some pur- 
chases for the equipment of the structure. ‘i 

The Termaat & Monahan Company, Oshkosh, Wis., 
manufacturer of marine gasoline engines, the proposed im- 
provements of whose foundry were mentioned last week, is 
in the market for a considerable quantity of lathes, planers 
and founders’ supplies. The company preposes to have its 
foundry in operation by the middle of next month. ‘ 

The Pressed Steel Car Company of Pittsburgh, Pa., is 
erecting two large plants for the manufacture of steel pas- 
senger cars and steel street cars. The company will proba- 
bly purchase a large amount of machinery to be installed in 
the structures, but no information on that point will be 
given for some time. 

Business Changes. 

R. S. Cooper, formerly representative of the Rand Drill 
Company at Pittsburgh, has been appointed manager of the 
New York office of the Independent Pneumatic Tool Com- 
pany of Chicago. The New York office of the company is at 

way. 
— of the Edwin H. Jonson, iron founder and 
machinist, 79 East 130th street, New York, was changed 
to Julius Jonson Sons on August 1. . 

The Atco Metal Mfg. Company, Atco, N. J., has been 
formed to take up the business heretofore conducted by the 
Arthur Light Company. The new company will take over 
all the assets of the Arthur Light Company, but there will 
be no change in the management, and all contracts made by 
the latter company will be carried out. 


so 


The Lroquois Construction Company has awarded to the 
Haeberle Lumber Company, Niagara Falls, the contract 
for 3000 poles to be used in the construction of a power 
transmission line to Syracuse. It is understood that the 
line will run along the West Shore Railroad. The Iro- 
quois Construction Company is connected with the Niag- 
ara, Lockport & Ontario Power Company. Up to this 
time the transmission of Niagara power has not been 
beyond Olcott, some 30 miles from Niagara. Now that 
it is definitely arranged to carry it further toward the 
center of the State a new factor must be figured with 
by the industries of the localities to which it will be 
transmitted. 
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New England Machinery Market. 


WorcesTeR, MAss., August 22, 1905. 

The general condition of the machinery market has 
changed but little during the past week. Occasionally a 
dealer is heard to complain that the past few days have 
been dull with fewer inquiries, but this is rather the ex- 
ception than the rule, especially among the manufacturers 
of machine tools and machine equipment generally. The 
labor problem is pleasantly different from what it has been 
in other recent inaugurations of periods of unusual pros- 
perity, in that skilled labor is becoming more and more 
difficult to procure, which is in sharp contrast to the fore- 
bodings of strikes, which have menaced the metal industries 
of New England during the past few years. 

These two elements, the absence of labor troubles and the 
scarcity of labor, promise to combine to give a fresh and 
altogether desirable impetus to the apprentice system, which 
has been permitted to lag to such an extent as to be re- 
sponsible for a large part of the present problem of procur- 
ing the best of help in the metal lines of manufacture. If 
the machine shops of New England are not quite seriously 
handicapped by this scarcity of first-class mechanics, it will 
be because of an unusual and determined effort to train 
mediocre workmen itito skilled men in special classes of 
machine work. As has already been stated in this column. 
the general labor outlook is without threat of collisions 
between the employer and employee. There are scattering 
instances where men are on strike or threatening to strike, 
but the tendency of the labor unions generally is to let well 
enough alone, and the number of union shops is on the 
decrease. Wages in machine shops are high, as the natural 
result of demand exceeding supply, and there is no doubt but 
that among the machinists, as well as other branches of 
labor represented in the shops, the men will earn more 
money by letting things go on as they are than they would 
if they should make demands for some uniform increase. 
They seem to understand this very well. At any rate the 
more intelligent among their number, who are usually higher 
class of workmen, so express themselves. 

Interests representing the Union Machine Company and 
the Union Screen Plate Company, Fitchburg, Mass., have 
bought 100 acres of land at Westminster, Mass., on the 
line of the Fitchburg division of the Boston & Maine Rail- 
road. <A considerable plant will be erected on the premises. 
The details of the buildings have not been completed, but 
they .will include a shop for the Union Machine Company 
not less than 200 feet long, and an iron and brass foun- 
dry, which will care for the needs of both companies. The 
Union Screen Plate Company will have a machine shop in 
a separate building, and there will be storehouses for both 
establishments. The purchase also includes valuable water 
power and flowage rights. A considerable amount of new 
machinery will be required, including a traveling crane in 
the Union Machine Company’s shop, but full details of the 
equipment are not yet available. The Union Machine Com- 
pany manufactures paper making machinery, and the Union 
Screen Plate Company manufactures brass screens used in 
the paper manufacturing industry. The Union Company is 
controlled by Emmons Crocker and Adams Crocker, and 
Edward J. Welch represents the Screen Plate Company in 
the transaction. 

The E. M. Dart Mfg. Company, Providence, R. I., manu- 
facturer of union couplings, is erecting an addition to its 
plant 42 x 114 feet. The building will be used for storage 
purposes and for heavy machinery. Some new tools have 
already been purchased and some other special machines will 
be required later. The business of the company for the past 
12 months shows an increase of 50 per cent. as compared 
with the corresponding previous 12 months. The company 
is now 80,000 union couplings behind on its orders. 

The new foundry of the White-Warner Company, Taun- 
ton, Mass., manufacturer of ranges, will be given up to the 
making of castings for the Hueber-Hodgman Printing Press 
Company of that city and general machine work. The 
Hueber-Hodgman Company formerly had its castings made by 
contract with the Taunton Locomotive Mfg. Company, Taun- 
ton, which is now being liquidated. This new foundry is 
65 x 117 feet. 

Fred. W. Dixon, formerly head of the foundry department 
of the Taunton Locomotive Mfg. Company, Taunton, Mass., 
has been made superintendent of the White-Warner Company 
of that city. The late Charles P. White had charge of the 
shop end of the business and Mr. Dixon takes his place in 
that department of the management. 

The Davenport Machine Tool Company, which for the 
past five years has had its machinery built by the Morse 
Twist Drill & Machine Company, New Bedford, Mass., 
is removing its business to Springfield, Mass., where it has 
rented the third floor of one of the Morgan steam power 
plant buildings. The company will continue the manufac- 
ture of automatic machines for parts of clocks, &c. W. S. 
Davenport is treasurer and general manager. The company 
has a foreign trade of considerable proportions as well as 
with the clock companies of this country. 


The Wallingford Gas Light Company, Wallingford, 
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Conn., has been purchased by C. F. Thompson & Co., who 
propose to make material improvements to the property, in- 
cluding a pipe line to the towns of Yalesville and Tracy, 
Conn., which means the laying of 32,000 feet of main. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad is not 
yet ready to make definite announcement concerning its pro- 
posed new locomotive repair shop. As has been stated, the 
general plan is to locate shops to cost approximately $1,000,- 
000 at Norwood, Mass., and the general expectation is that 
a decision will be reached so that work will be done this 
season. The trade is watching keenly for the time when new 
machinery will be bought, as a large sum of money will be 
spent in securing a modern equipment. 

May Revive Industries, 

Effort is being made to revive two important industries of 
Lewiston, Maine, the Carmen-Thompson Company and the 
Lewiston Machine Company, manufacturers of textile ma- 
chinery. The assets of the latter company were sold recently, 
including the machinery, but the purchasers of a large part 
of the equipment stand ready to co-operate in a reorganiza- 
tion which would combine the business with the Carmen- 
Thompson Company. Meetings have been held at Lewiston 
which are said to have made progress toward the fulfillment 
of the project. 

The Hendey Machine Company, Torrington, Conn., 
manufacturer of machine tools, will probably not be able to 
complete this season its large building, which is the chief 
among improvements now under way. The strike of the 
bridge workers of the American Bridge Company is responsi- 
ble for the delay. 

William R. Billings, Taunton, Mass., treasurer and gen- 
eral manager of the Taunton Locomotive Mfg. Company of 
that city, now going into liquidation, makes the announce- 
ment that he has purchased from the Wainwright Mfg. Com- 
pany the patents, name and good will of the Wainwright feed 
water heaters, Dean reheaters, surface condensers, heat ex- 
tractors and air coolers which have been manufactured in 
the shops of the Taunton Locomotive Mfg. Company for the 
past ten years. He also announces the purchase from the 
Taunton Company of the patterns, drawings and special 
tools necessary for the continuation of the Wainwright busi- 
ness. On and after September 1 the business will be taken 
up and carried on by the Alberger Condenser Company, 95 
Liberty street, New York, and Home Insurance Building, 
Chicago. It was Mr. Billings who secured for the Taunton 
Company the Wainwright business when it was in its in- 
fancy, and for the past ten years he has devoted much time 
and thought to the development of the possibilities of the 
Wainwright corrugated tube. This branch of the Alberger 
Company’s business will be carried on under Mr. Billings’ 
direction. 

It is announced that the plant of the Self-Winding Clock 
Company, Bristol, Conn., will be removed from that place 
to Champaign, Ill. 

The Reversible Tube Cleaner Company, Worcester, Mass., 
of which Edward F. Fletcher & Co. are the proprietors, has 
purchased the business of the Criss-Cross Tube Cleaner 
Company, Clinton, Mass., and has located the business at 26 
Southbridge street, Worcester. The implement manufactured 
will hereafter be known as the reversible tube cleaner. The 
tool is designed for cleaning steam boilers, automobile boil- 
ers, guns and rifles. 

The Windham Silk Company, Willimantic, Conn., will 
build a new silk factory in that city, to be of brick, 86 x 280 
feet and two stories. ; 

A new factory building, three stories and 40 x 200 feet 
in size, is to be erected at Brockton, Mass., for the occupancy 
of the Brockton Welting Company and the Tilton Heel Com- 
pany. ; 

The McCallum Hosiery Company, Northampton, Mass., 
is to erect a one-story brick addition to its mill, to be 90 x 
140 feet. The roof will be supported by steel trusses 16 feet 
between centers, with 45-foot span. 

The American Graphophone Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
will install a 600 horse-power Allis-Chalmers engine, direct 
connected with a Bullock generator, to furnish power for 
the several additions to the plant which have been noted in 
The Iron Age. 

The Athol Machine Company, Athol, Mass., iron founder 
and manufacturer of machinists’ tools and hardware spe- 
cialties, is to erect a new building, 40 x 45 feet, for offices, 
storehouse and shipping rooms, which will relieve the fac- 
tory buildings, giving more room for the manufacturing de- 
partments. 

The N. B. Dodge Company, manufacturer of railroad spe- 
cialties, which recently removed from Fitchburg to East- 
hampton, Mass., is erecting a foundry 25 x 40 feet. 

The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, Southington, Conn., 
manufacturer of general hardware and tinners’ machines and 
tools, has begun work on new buildings to replace those de- 
stroyed by fire at its East Berlin, Conn., plant. They will 
be of brick, one 32 x 80 feet and two stories, the other 16 x 
30 feet and one story. 

The Springfield-Hampden Motor Vehicle Company, Spring- 
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field, Mass., which will operate motor ’bus lines in that city 
and vicinity, will establish a repair shop, consisting of a 
small machine shop and blacksmith shop. 

George A. Smith, Boston, Mass., is to erect a six-story 
fire proof factory building on Harcourt street, that city, 
for general manufacturing purposes. The building will be 
78 x 164 feet on the ground and will cost $150,000. It will 
be equipped with the most modern improvements in the way 
of lighting, ventilation and elevator service. 





Chicago [achinery [larket. 


Cuicaco, August 22, 1905. 
Buying during the past week has been of a desultory 
character in that it consisted of a multitude of small trans- 
actions rather than of any individual deals of importance. 
The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy road is still considering 
bids on its large budget of machinery, reference to which 
has been made in this column recently, but has not yet made 
any award as far as can be learned. The International 
Harvester Company last Friday awarded machinery to 
local and outside interests aggregating about $15,000. The 
Western Electri¢ Company is gradually moving into its 
new plant at Hawthorne and is a steady buyer of machinery, 
mostly from local sources. Indications are now that the 
big new plant at Hawthorne will not much more than take 
care of the growth of the company’s business and that both 

that and the old Clinton street plants will be operated. 


Illtinvis Central Batiway’s Improvements. 


The Illinois Central Railroad is making an unusually 
large expenditure for machinery and mechanical equipment 
during the current season. The company has adopted the 
plan of preparing an annual budget for machinery and 
machine shops and equipment, and the budget just closed, 
the bulk of which was awarded to Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 
pany, represents the expenditures for machinery up to about 
next July. 

The largest improvement being undertaken by the road is at 
its Burnside shops at Ninety-seventh street, Chicago. There will 
be erected a new roundhouse, 90 feet deep, with 25 stalls of 
the size of the standard 38-stall house. An 80-foot electric- 
ally driven turntable is also being erected, and a new wheel 
mounting and truck shop for passenger and freight car re- 
pairs, 100 x 160 feet, one story in hight. All wheel mount- 
ing machinery in the present machine shop is to be moved to 
the new shop, except an axle lathe, a wheel press and a steel 
_ wheel lathe for engine work which will remain at the old 
shop. 

A boiler shop, 120 x 550 feet, is being erected, brick, 
steel and concrete being used in its construction. This 
shop will have at one end a riveting tower with hydraulic 
equipment. The boiler shop proper will contain one 60- 
ton 2-trolley electrically driven Niles overhead crane, 68-foot 
span, and a Niles 10-ton single trolley 48-foot span crane over 
the machine shop bay. In addition to the large number of new 
machines and tools just purchased for the boiler shop, the 
boiler shop tools from the old plant will be removed to the 
new plant. The equipment of the shop will consist of elec- 
trically driven punches, shears, drills, &c., besides a large 
equipment of pneumatic tools. The hydraulic equipment of 
the boiler shop includes a riveting tower, in which will be in- 
stalled a 150-ton Niles hydraulic rivetér, 17 feet 6 inches 
gap, a 35-ton Niles hydraulic crane, 25-foot span, 50-foot 
lift, a 14-inch by 14-foot Niles-Bement-Pond accumulator, a 
20 x 4 x 18 International duplex hydraulic pump, as well as 
a Niles hydraulic flange press, 11 feet 4 inches by 8 feet in 
the clear, with tables 10 x 15 feet. This press will deliver 
pressure at the rate of 1500 pounds per square inch. A 
75-ton portable mud ring riveter, 15-foot throat, is also in- 
cluded in the equipment. All the tools of this shop will be 
electrically driven, the large tools by means of direct con- 
nected motors, while the small ones will be belted in groups 
to conveniently located motors. Current will be furnished 
at 220 volts d. c. by a 20 x 21 Buckeye engine, coupled to a 
200-kw. 200-volt Westinghouse generator. All the tools 
thus far mentioned in this equipment have been purchased 
with the exception of certain motors which cannot be speci- 
fied until the grouping is decided upon. 

West of the boiler shop is being erected a transfer table, 
50 feet long, with a pit 50 x 700 feet long, with a 25-foot 
space between the edge of the pit and the wall of the shop. 
The old boiler shop is being remodeled as an extension to the 
blacksmith shop, except 100 feet of the south end, which is 
being converted into a tin and pipe shop. This will enable 
a rearrangement of the old pipe shop and the addition of 
needed new equipment. The car forging department will be 
located in the north wing of the L of the blacksmith shop 
and the engine work will occupy the east and south wings. 
A new scrapping furnace has been erected and provided with 
a waste heat boiler, while the old scrapping furnace will also 
be remodeled and similarly equipped.. The forge shop has a 
complete forging plant, including two 5000-pound hammers, 
and it is the custom of the Illinois Central road to forge old 
car axles into smaller shapes for its own use. 

The erection of the boiler shop has necessitated: the re- 
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moval of the bins for small scrap to the south end of the 
blacksmith shop, while the sorting platforms for heavy ma- 
chinery scrap are still located at the west end of the new 
shop. A new coal and cinder handling apparatus is planned 
for this plant, but as far as can be learned contracts have 
not been made nor details decided upon. 

At the Sixteenth street yards a one-story steel and 
concrete structure, 24 x 210 feet is being erected to serve as 
a tool room, subsidiary machine shop, carpenter shop, oil 
house and superintendent’s office. . In the machine shop end 
will be placed a 48-inch Niles steel tired wheel lathe, drill 
press, &c., these tools to be motor driven. This plant will 
make it possible to do repair work for the Sixteenth street 
yards, in situ, saving the delay incident to transporting to and 
from the main shops at Burnside. 

The Fordham yards at Ninetieth street, Chicago, will be 
equipped with a gasoline driven air compressor for the pur- 
pose of testing air-brakes after trains are made up. 

A 12-stall section of a standard 38-stall roundhouse, 90 
feet deep, is being erected at the East St. Louis yards, and 
improvements are being made to the local coal and cinder 
handling system. Large sums of money are also being ex- 
pended in improving the trackage at East St. Louis. 

The roundhouse at Water Valley, Miss., is being ex- 


tended by the addition of standard size 90-foot stalls and, 


the installation of a 500-foot Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Cincin- 
nati-type air compressor for the pneumatic tool equipment 
at these shops. 

The total cost of all the improvements being made by the 
Illinois Central road the present year will run into the 
millions, the major portion of which will be embraced in 
track and line work. Improvements made for the ma- 
chinery department alone will aggregate several hundred 
thousand dollars. 


Some Machinery Requirements, 


Zachary T. Davis, 79 Dearborn street, Chicago, is archi- 
tect for the two new Chicago packing plants, the Western 
and the Independent, as well as other packing projects, the 
aggregate of all involving the expenditure of nearly $2,000,- 
000. He will be a large buyer of machinery used in the 
packing industries. 

The Illinois Steel Company, Chicago, is buying addition- 
al punches, shears and other tools to double the present 
beam yard equipment at its North works. 

The Acme Harvesting Machine Company, Peoria, IIl., a 
reorganization of the defunct Acme Harvester Company, will 
shortly require extensive additions to its shop equipment. 
The reorganized company is capitalized for $2,000,000, fully 
paid in, and is backed by the First National Bank, Chicago, 
and other responsible financial interests. 

The Union Iron Works, Houston, Texas, is in the market 
for modern machinery for manufacturing sash weights and 
east iron washers. 

The Grand Rapids Plow & Implement Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., a new concern, will require a complete equip- 
ment of machines and tools for the manufacture of disk 
plows and other implements. 

The Sioux Falls Plow Company, Sioux Falls, 8. D., will 
be in the market shortly for a fair sized factory equipment. 

The Capital Foundry, Joseph Farris, proprietor, Spring- 
field, Ill., is cénstructing a small jobbing machine and pat- 
tern shop, 24 x 100 feet. The pattern shop will be equipped 
with power pattern tools and the machine end of the build- 
ing with drill press, planer, lathe, shaper, blacksmith forge 
and possibly a steam hammer. Mr. Farris expects to procure 
this equipment second hand. 

John Wunder, Minneapolis, Minn., has been awarded a 
contract to build a new paper mill at St. Cloud, Minn., to 
cost $200,000. 

The Parsons Band Cutter & Self Feeder Company, New- 
ton, Iowa, expects to increase its factory capacity, but has 
not yet decided what building will be done. 

T. J. Buckley, Town Clerk, Morton Park, IIl., will re- 
ceive bids until August 31 on two 50 horse-power and one 
15 horse-power gasoline engines, two double acting triplex 
power pumps, capable of pumping 770 gallons of water per 
minute each, and one suction tank. 

The Georgetown Electric Company, W. H. Schaefer, 
superintendent, Georgetown, IIl., is in the market for ice ma- 
chinery and wishes estimates from manufacturers. 

The town of Huntington, Ind., will shortly ask for pro- 
posals on an air compressor to furnish 800 to 1000 cubic 
feet of free air per minute, the compressor to be installed 
in connection with the water works plant. George W. Stur- 
tevant, Fisher Building, Chicago, engineer in charge, will 
receive bids. 

The Loupe River, Neb., irrigation and water power 
project, referred to previously in these columns, is assum- 
ing much larger proportions than were at first proposed. 
It has now reached a status where 30,000 to 40,000 horse- 
power will be developed at a cost of several million dollars. 

-A levee district has been created in Scott and Pike 
counties, Ill., in compliance with State law. About 12,000 
aeres of land along the Illinois River is to be protected. 
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Soilers, engines, centrifugal pumps and materials for con- 
structing dikes, &c., will be required. CC. H. Condit, Win- 
chester, Lil., can give information. 

James Leffel & Co., Springfield, Ohio, have been awarded 
the contract for the hydraulic equipment on the Fox River 
at South Elgin (Clintonville), Ill. The plant will include 
a 56-inch turbine water wheel, besides necessary shafts, 
gates, &c. George W. Sturtevant, Fisher Building, Chicago, 
is engineer in charge. 

Bids will be received by S. M. McCowan, Chilocco, Okla., 
until August 31 for furnishing one 200 horse-power boiler, 
one 50 horse-power boiler and one 460 horse-power feed 
water heater to be used at the Indian School at that place. 

Sealed proposals will be received at the United States 
Engineer’s Office, Custom House, St. Louis, Mo., until Sep- 
tember 8 for furnishing two double suction centrifugal type 
dredging pumps for 20-inch suctions and 28-inch discharge, 
two cast iron pillow blocks and two cast iron girders or tie 
beams for each pump, and 24 sections of discharge pipe, each 
3O0 feet long and fitted at the ends with cast steel flanges. 





Cincinnati Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, August 22, 1905. 

For this season of the year business is exceptionally good 
and the shops are taken care of so far as orders are con- 
cerned for some time to come. What trade is coming for- 
ward is moving along quiet lines and there is an absence of 
the spasmodic flurries that are often noticed at certain sea- 
sons of the year. The foreign element in trade is steadily 
increasing and applies generally to distant points, with the 
possible exception of Russia. Several of the larger engine 
builders report large gains in orders, and as they are usually 
the first to feel the quickening impulse it is anticipated that 
an increased wave of activity will soon follow for general 
machine tools. ‘The city is now experiencing the largest 
building boom in its history. The records show that for the 
first six months of the year the estimated cost of new im- 
provements will be about $6,000,000, or $1,000,000 a month. 
The strike among the employees of the American Bridge 
Company is not felt here specially and the local company 
reports business booming. An immense amount of structural 
material is being used, one building now being erected at 
Fourth and Elm streets consuming about 3300 tons. To 
facilitate the handling of rapidly increasing business several 
of the large trunk lines of railroads are increasing their 
terminals. The Cincinnati Southern will construct a large 
viaduct extending from the bridge at Eighth street to Third 
and Front streets. The Louisville & Nashville is also con- 
templating large overhead connections, all of which will con- 
sume an immense amount of structural material. 


Cincinnati was well represented at the reciprocity con- 
vention held in Chicago last week. President William Lodge 
of the National Machine Tool Builders’ Association made 
a report to his organization in which hesaid: “Iam pleased 
to report that nothing of a very radical nature was advanced 
and that the principle of protection as a national policy was 
continually spoken of and incorporated in the proceedings of 
the convention. I have no doubt that the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association will be asked by the permanent 
Committee on Organization to become members of the Reci- 
procity Association, and I thoroughly believe that the men 
in whose hands this matter now is will carefully avoid any- 
thing that would tend toward national disaster and incor- 
porate only such modifications as will result in the general 
good of all concerned and the whole people of the United 
States.” 


The Cincinnati Punch & Shear Company reports a heavy 
increase in orders during the last ten days. This is in the 
main largely local and has been greatly augmented by work 
on some special machinery. It is shipping a large double 
punch for railroad shops in Maine, large heavy roll for boiler 
shop equipment in Texas, five heavy machines for Honhorst 
& Co., this city; also large punch for punching 1%-inch 
hole through 1-inch steel for the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
shops in Baltimore. August is said to be to date the best 
month in the way of new business for the past 18 months. 


The A. Streit Machine Company is devoting itself ex- 
clusively for the present to the manufacture of 25 horse- 
power upright and 16 horse-power opposed gasoline engines 
for automobiles. It expects to increase the capacity of its 
shop as rapidly as circumstances permit. It has added two 
Brown & Sharpe millers and a Hamilton engine lathe, and 
will further add two 16 or 18 inch lathes in the near future. 


The Queen City Machine Tool Company reports an in- 
creased demand for its 24-inch shaper, all from domestic 
sources. It is about putting on the market a new 20-inch 
machine, which is expected to prove attractive to the trade. 


Sealed bids will be received at the office of John I. Beel- 
man, Clerk of the Board of Public Affairs of Portsmouth, 
Ohio, until 12. o’clock noon, August 28, for the installation 


of machinery and equipment necessary in the electric and 
water plant. 


‘ 
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Philadelphia [Machinery [larket. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., August 22, 1905. 


A fair volume of new business has been transacted in the 
local machinery market during the past week. Machinery 
merchants and dealers in second-hand engines and boilers 
note an increase in the demand, and while sales have not 
been heavy, enough have been made to give the market a 
much better tone. The greater portion of the trade, how- 
ever, continues rather inactive; the same conditions which 
have been dominant during the past two months are still in 
evidence and it is hardly expected that any great rush of 
business will develop until early next month, about which 
time a general resumption is anticipated. 

There has been a little more buying on the part of the 
railroad companies, but while the lists have been small, fre- 
quently covering some three or four tools only, this is quite 
desirable business, inasmuch as it closes promptly and as 
a rule is subject to prompt delivery. Extensive lists are 
expected from some of the leading roads in this territory at 
an early date. The market is, on the whole, governed to a 
large extent by the prospects for business in the future, and 
as they are favorable for heavy purchases during the fall, 
the tone of the market is strong and buoyant. 

Manufacturers keep fairly busy on all general lines. 
Some have more work than they can conveniently handle. 
In some cases the respite is being taken advantage of by 
manufacturers to make up stock which will no doubt be 
required for prompt shipments when the fall business 
opens up. 

The foreign demand varies but little. There was a slight 
improvement a few weeks ago, but it has dropped back 
again into a quiet market. Manufacturers doing a regular 
export: business note about the same number of orders, but 
quantities are frequently reduced. 

The foundries keep busy. Steel casting plants are being 
taxed in some instances to get out orders promptly, while 
gray iron foundries vary in point of activity and there is 
considerable competition on desirable classes of work. 

The Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company has started 
operations on its two-story power station, previous men- 
tion of which was made in these columns. The building 
covers five lots, 812-820 Sansom street, and measures 104 x 
108 feet. 

The contract for the new plant of the Penn Reduction 
Company, which concern recently obtained the contract for 
the collection of the garbage of the city of Philadelphia dur- 
ing 1906, has been awarded by that company to Hender- 
son & Co., Limited, contractors of ‘his city. The Penn Re- 
duction Company has been incorporated with a capital of 
$500,000, the incorporators being E. A. Paterson, T. S. 
Laudenback, Lewis Moore, M. BE. Gibson, G. E. Goldbeck 
and Thomas Pyle. 

Rallroad Improvements, 


The Pennsylvania Railroad has begun work on a one- 
story machine shop, 50 x 120 feet; a round house, 90 x 208 
feet; a two-story bunk house, 37 x 57 feet; a one-story pow- 
er house, 42 x 51 feet; a one-story oil house, 27 x 24 
feet, and a lavatory, 20 x 23 feet, on ground adjoining the 
Gray’s Ferry Yard, in this city. All the buildings are to be 
of brick. 

The E. H. Mumford Company, manufacturer of molding 
machines, has taken the sole agency for the Beckwith mul- 
tiple molding process, particularly applicable to the stove 
foundry business. This company notes an improved de- 
mand for its molding machines, particularly of the jar ram- 
ming type for deep flask work. A number of power ram- 
ming machines have also been sold, deliveries on which are 
being made as fast as they can be turned out. Shipment 
has been made of two large hand ramming stripping plate 
machines with power draft. 

The Espen-Lucas Machine Works keep fairly busy. In- 

quiries are numerous and a large amount of business is on 
its order books. Some recent deliveries include a large 
horizontal floor boring milling and drilling machine for 
parties in New England. A number of cold saw cutting off 
machines have also been shipped, among which were three 
I-beam machines and saw grinders for locak and nearby 
parties. ‘ 
The Energy Elevator Company notes a good volume of 
business particularly from out of town sources. The com- 
pany considers the outlook for the elevator business very 
bright and looks forward to a heavy trade during the bal- 
ance of the year. Among recent deliveries made was a 
safety elevator for export to Belgium, a heavy freight lift 
for the Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works, Fitchburg, 
Mass., and a power foundry lift for the Armstrong Stove & 
Mfg. Company, Perryville, Md. Freight elevators of various 
styles have also been delivered parties in McGrange, Ga. ; 
Yonkers, N. Y.; Edgewater Park, N. J.; Little Rock, Ark., 
and Hudson, N.Y. 

The Betts Machine Company, Wilmington, Del., is run- 
ning at full capacity, part of the shop being operated on 
double turn. Conditions with the firm are very satisfactory 
and look favorable for continuation. This company has 
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shipped two large planers and two 24-inch slotters to the 
different shops of the Southern Pacific Railroad Company in 
California, a 24-inch slotter to the Missouri Pacific shops 
at Sedalia, Mo., and one to the United States Navy Yard 
at Brooklyn, N. Y. An 8-foot boring mill is building for 
the Union Pacific Railroad shops at Omaha, Neb., as is one 
of the same type for the Isthmian Canal Commission at 
Colon. A 7-foot boring mill and an 18-inch slotter are being 
built for the Soo Line shops at Minneapolis, Minn., and 
four motor driven boring mills are under way for Japan, 
some for the Government works at Kobé. One of the mills 
will weigh over 100,000 pounds. An order for four heavy 
planing machines has also been received from the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 7 

The Hilles & Jones Company, Wilmington, Del., advises 
that conditions are very favorable. Its foundry department 
is busy on a large tonnage of work, while the machine tool 
department has a number of tools in course of construction 
for boiler shops, structural shops and railroads, among these 
being the machinery equipment for the new plant of the 
McClintic-Marshall Construction Company, Rankin, Pa., 
and heavy horizontal and vertical punches and shears for 
the Union Pacific Railroad Company. 





Cleveland Machinery Market. 


CLEVELAND, Onto, August 22, 1905. 

Machinery dealers and builders reported a slight falling 
off in business the early part of the month, doubtless due to 
vacation season, but now things are moving as lively as 
ever. Dealers report that this will prove one of the best 
months of the year, and some of them feel that it will show 
the heaviest sales. The great difficulty is in securing prompt 
deliveries. Those handling Cincinnati tools say they cannot 
make deliveries in 60 to 90 days, and in some lines a longer 
time is required. One dealer reported that cancellations of 
orders due to inability to deliver ran up to a good many 
thousands of dollars in the past few weeks. As has been 
the rule for some months back the great majority of orders 
seem to be in the nature of additional equipments rather 
than for lots of tools for new concerns. The automobile 
industry continues to furnish new business for the dealers 
here. Concerns that have been planning for extensions for 
next year are now planning to make still greater improve- 
ments, while a number of new concerns are springing up. 
Some of the announcements in this line will furnish good 
business for machinery dealers in the near future. 

The Peerless Motor Car Company has a large factory 
extension under way and is now planning for another build- 
ing. It will concentrate its work at one place instead of 
having it scattered and done by jobbing work as in the past, 
and its output will be practically doubled. 

The Baker Motor Vehicle Company, which, as stated 
some weeks ago, is starting work on a new plant on the 
West Side adjoining the plant of the American Ball Bear- 
ings Company, with which it is closely affiliated, has de- 
cided to enlarge on the original plans, giving the plant. 140,- 
000 square feet of floor space. A power house will be 
erected and a 400 horse-power electrical unit will be in- 
stalled. All machinery will be driven by motors, and a 
sprinkler system is to be installed. The investanent for this 
plant will be about $400,000. 

The Winton Motor Carriage Company, which produced 
close to 1500 automobiles this year, is planning for further 
extensions, and has been buying quite a lot of new machin- 
ery during the past week or two. 

The Royal Motor Car Company is also making pur- 
chases of tools, and will erect an extension. 

The Gaeth Automobile Company, heretofore engaged 
in the business in a small way, has secured additional back- 
ing, and will put up quite a good sized plant, installing a 
complete equipment of machinery. 

The Forest City Motor Car Company is having plans 
prepared for a new factory building to build small gasoline 
cars to sell at a low price. 

The White Sewing Machine Company will delay until 
next spring the actual construction work on its new fac- 
tory which is to be one of the largest automobile plants in 
the world, the preliminary plans providing for about 600,- 
000 square feet of floor space. There will be a brass and 
iron foundry, power house and boiler plant in addition to 
extensive machine shops. 

The Colonial Brass Company, Cleveland, has secured the 
plant of the Geneva Automobile Company, Geneva, and is 
overhauling it. A modern brass foundry will be installed, 
including ten large furnaces. The Cleveland plant will be 
removed there with the present equipment of the plant and 
new brass working machinery which will be bought. It will 
be one of the largest plants in the country for the produc- 
tion of brass goods, faucets and plumbers’ supplies. The 
plant will probably be in operation about October 1. The 
offices of the company will remain in Cleveland. 

C. F. Schweinfurth, Cleveland, is engineer for new build- 
ings to be erected for the Massillon City Hospital, Massillon, 
Oh‘o. A power house will be installed, including engines and 
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boilers, lighting and heating apparatus. 
be of steel. 

The D. Connelly Boiler Company has been incorporated, 
with $100,000 capital, by D. Connelly, C. E. Shaffer, W. C. 
Connelly, L. E. Connelly and Kate Connelly. The company 
succeeds to the business of the Cleveland Steam Boiler 
Works. The concern has been making extensive improve- 
ments of late, including the installation of a large com- 
pressor outfit, riveters, bending rolls, &c. It is now equipped 
to build boilers up to the largest size. 

The Brown Hoisting Machinery Company notes a pro- 
nounced increase in the demand for locomotive cranes of all 
sizes. These are rapidly coming into use in industrial estab- 
lishments and the sales during the past few months have in- 
creased 50 per cent. The company is busy in all departments 
and has a large amount of marine work on hand. 


Rallroad Purchases, 

Railroads have been buying considerable machinery of late. 
The Toledo, St. Louis & Western has been buying some 
tools from local people for its shops at Frankfort, Ind., 
while the Pennsylvania Company, which has been figuring 
for a long time on a large list of machinery for its Dennison, 
Columbus and Indianapolis shops, has placed some of the 
orders and it is undertood will buy more in the near future. 
Announcement has been made that the Baltimore & Ohio has 
finally decided to rebuild the shops at Lorain which were 
destroyed some time ago and that the improvements at that 
point will aggregate $150,000. The Erie Railroad has placed 
a contract for the erection of a large machine shop at Will- 
son avenue, but it is understood that but little new machin- 
ery will be required, as that in the old shop will be utilized. 

Shipbuilding on the lakes is again showing pronounced 
activity. It has been understood that orders which have 
been in sight for some time have been held up owing to 
inability to secure guaranteed deliveries on the structural 
material necessary. Evidently this difficulty is now being 
overcome, because new contracts are being placed for 1906 
delivery. Last week the American Shipbuilding Company 
closed contracts for two 10,000-ton steamers. The first 
order was placed by Wm. A. and Arthur H. Hawgood of 
this city. The vessel will be 545 feet long, 55 feet beam 
and 31 feet deep, and will have triple expansion engines and 
two Scotch boilers. The other vessel was ordered by L. C. 
Smith and H. S. Wilkinson of Syracuse, who are identified 
with the United States Transportation Company. This 
vessel will be of the largest size, 569 feet long, 56 feet beam 
and 31 feet deep. She will also have triple expansion en- 
gines and Scotch boilers. This makes 14 vessels which the 
local company has under contract for next year’s delivery. 
all of them being over 500 feet long. J. W. Ellsworth, a 
Cleveland coal dealer, has ordered from the Great Lakes 
Engineering Works, Detroit, a car ferry steamer which will 
be one of the largest on the lakes. She will have a capacity 
for ferrying 30 50-ton hopper cars on deck and will be 
capable of running practically the entire year. She will 
have power sufficient to force a channel through the heaviest 
ice that forms on Lake Brie and will be considerably heavier 
than similar boats now on that lake. 

The Toledo Machine Tool Company, Toledo, is having 
plans prepared for a new pattern storage and machine shop 
measuring 100 x 150 feet. It will be one story at present, 
but will be designed for three additional floors. 

The Toledo Boiler Works Company, Toledo, has been 
incorporated with $100,000 capital by D. D. Flanner, A. 
M. Chesbrough, W. F. Day, E. W. Newton and J. H. Wag- 
enhorst. The company succeeds to the business of the To- 
ledo Boiler Works. The plant at Cleveland and Michigan 
streets will be improved. 

The Central Heating & Light Company, Toledo, which 
is headed by Charles S. Ashley, is planning to double the 
capacity of its lighting plant. It will install new engines, 
generators and boilers, and will change the lighting system 
to the three-wire system. 

The Toledo Gas, Electric & Heating Company, recently 
formed by the consolidation of several lighting and heat- 
ing companies, has been organized with W. F’. Robinson, presi- 
ident, and L. B. Beckwith, secretary, and capitalized at 
$2,500,000. The company is preparing to erect a large 
power station on the East Side. The equipment will include 
one 400-kw. turbine unit ond three 1000-kw. turbines. A 
portion of the equipment has been contracted for. 

The Holding Heater Company, Toledo, has been incor- 
porated with $50,000 capital stock by C. V. Wagner, C. B. 
Holding, R. G. Manning, R. H. Finch and others. The com- 
pany expects to erect a plant in Toledo to manufacture a 
gas heating stove, the invention of C. B. Holding. : 

The Water Works Department of Fredericktown, Ohio, 
is advertising for bids on equipment for a village water works 
after plans prepared by Thomas H. Cureton, Columbus. 

The village of Plymouth, Ohio, is advertising for pro- 
posals for furnishing machinery and equipment for a village 
electric light and water works, gas engines to be used for 
power. John I. Beelman is clerk. . 

The Bruner Steel Wagon Company, Wapakoneta, Ohio, 
will erect a two-story brick factory building 60 x 100 feet. 
Work will start at once. 


The buildings will 
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The H. H. Sturtevant Company, Zanesville, Ohio, will 
build a power house 45 x 75 feet and will install a 200 
horse-power boiler and engine, together with generator and 
lighting apparatus. 

The tna Foundry & Machine Company, Warren, Ohio, 
will erect an addition to its main building and will install 
additional machinery in its machine shop and foundry. 

The Twentieth Century Heating & Ventilating Company, 
Akron, Ohio, which has recently acquired the factory formerly 
occupied by the People’s Hard Rubber Company, is preparing 
to erect a foundry building 80 x 300 feet. It will be used in 
the production of steam and hot water heaters. 

The property of the Findlay Axe & Tool Company, Find- 
lay, has been acquired by Toledo, Columbus and Findlay peo- 
ple represented by O. M. Blake. The new company will 
spend $100,000 in making needed improvements and exten- 
sions. 

The Bucyrus Steel Casting Company, Bucyrus, which 
was recently incorporated for $100,000 by W. A. Blicke, 
P, J. Carroll, Geo. Donnenworth, R. V. Sears and others. 
has secured a site at North Bucyrus and will commence the 
erection of a large plant to produce steel castings. It is 
the intention to complete it by November 1. 

The Scoville Check Valve Company, Ashtabula, recently 
incorporated with $20,000 capital stock, will erect a plant 
to manufacture a self grinding valve for use on steam 
boilers, the invention of G. L. Scoville of Ashtabula. 


———~++e—__—_ 


Government Purchases. 


The Bureau of Supplies of the Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C., will receive until September 19 proposals to 
furnish the navy yards at Boston, Mass.; New York; An- 
napolis; Norfolk, Va.; Pensacola, Fla., and New Orleans 
with machine tools as follows: Locomotives, water tube 
steam boilers, radial drill, lathes, lathe chucks, punch and 
shear, bolt cutter, bench grinder, tenoning machine, mortiser, 
electric hoist and runway, slotting machines, band saw, key- 
seating machine, engines, lathes and bench grinder. 

Proposals will be received at the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts, Washington, D. C., until October 3 for a quantity 
of machine tools to be furnished to the Mare Island Navy 
Yard. The specifications include roll machines, lathes, 
drills, grinder, crane, furnace, &c. 


— >+e—___ 


Laffitte Welding Plate Tests. 


In the issue of The Iron Age for May 11 the use was 
illustrated and the application was described of the 
Laffitte welding plate used for welding iron and steel. 
Since that time some very interesting experiments have 
been officially conducted with this welding material as 
compared with a prominent welding compound at the 
Government arsenal at Toulon, France, the results of 
which are given, as follows: ’ 


Tensile strength.—Pounds. Elongation.—Per cent. 
Welded Welded Welded Welded 


Bar with with Bar with with 

before com- Laffitte before com- Laffitte 

Material used. welding. pound. plate. welding. pound. plate. 

Iron on iron....... 48,700 44,729 48,938 16.33 9.66 14.33 

Iron on soft steel..48,700 43.964 45,631 16.33 4.00 4.00 

Steel on soft steel. .75.035 72.197 80,500 2.00 1.00 2.00 

Iron on cast steel..75,935 43,719 48,692 2.00 3.25 9.05 
Cast steel on cast 

Te accacadasae 95,030 92,712 102,711 5.62 3.00 5.00 


It will be noted that while the metal welded main- 
tained its original tensile strength in all but one case it 
increased in strength in three out of the five tests. The 
elongation showed greater variation, in some cases being 
materially reduced, while in others it was practically un- 
changed, and in the case of welding iron on cast steel 
materially increased. These tests were made principally 
with a view of ascertaining the value of these plates in 
welding steel castings, such as locomotive driving wheels, 
locomotive frames, &c. The results obtained were highly 
satisfactory. The F. R. Phillips & Sons Company, Penn- 
sylvania Building, Philadelphia, Pa., is sole American 
agent for these plates and is actively extending their use 
in this country. 

————— ~- 

The Crucible Steel Company of America, Pittsburgh, 
is making arrangements to establish agencies in Japan, 
Korea, Manchuria and the Far East for the sale of its 
crucible and other fine grades of steel in those countries. 
The company will establish headquarters in Tokio and 
will endeavor to expand its export trade and take advan- 
tage of the expected revival in commerce throughout 
Japan, China and the Far East. 
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HARDWARE. 


APID recovery from trade depression has been a 
R noteworthy feature of the recent history of this 
country. Yet the panic of 1893 and the three dismal 
years which followed it made such a deep impression 
upon business men that they have since been prone to 
take alarm at every indication of a falling off in demand 
and to imagine that another period of slack demand, 
profitless prices and business failures is imminent. It 
js hard for those who had a severe experience in those 
trying times to feel confidence in the business situation 
and to believe that such cessations of demand as are felt 
from time to time are casual and will soon give way to 
satisfactory activity. This lack of faith in the sound- 
ness-of the conditions upon which the business fabric 
of the country rests seems unreasonable when the situa- 
tion is studied. Conditions which actively promote gen- 
eral business are a steady increase in population, creative 
and productive energy and the accumulation of wealth. 
These factors in business development are exceptionally 
operative in the United States. The population of the 
country is increasing at a much greater rate than that 
which obtains in the rest of the world. ‘The creative 
and productive energy of the peopie is the admiration 
of other nations. No other country is accumulating 
wealth so rapidly. These three conditions, apart from 
other influences which might be enumerated, justify 
great faith in the future. Sometimes it appears that 
production has overtaken consumption and that the coun- 
try’s growth has been so far exceeded that years inay be 
required to bring about a normal balance. But unless 
a financial cataclysm is precipitated, with its invariable 
sequence of commercial timidity, the demand surpris- 
ingly catches up with the supply and it is seen that 
the apparently excessive producing capacity was really 
needed. 

Taking a staple article of Hardware as an example, 
the production of Naiis shows strikingly the effect of the 
increase in population and wealth. Going back to 1870, 
which is as far for this purpose as necessary, it is found 
that the annual output of Nails was at that time at the 
rate of about 4,000,000 kegs. The population in 1870 
was in round numbers 38,500,000. The consumption of 
Nails was therefore at the rate of about one keg to nearly 
ten persons. In 1880 the population was about 50,000,- 
000, and the yearly production of Nails had risen to 
5,370,512 kegs in that year, or at the rate of one keg to 
but little over nine persons. In 1890 the population 
showed an increase of 25 per cent. over that of 1880, 
amounting to about 62,500,000, while the annual pro- 
duction of Nails had grown over 60 per cent., or to 
8,776,857 kegs, which was at the rate of one keg to seven 
persons. During that decade Wire Nails began to dis- 
place Cut Nails, but the aggregate of both kinds is taken 
in these figures. In 1900 the population showed an in- 
crease of 23 per cent. over 1890, rising to 75,700,000, while 
the output of Nails in 1901 (which is taken for compari- 
son because special causes reduced the output in 1900) 
increased 30 per cent., reaching 11,346,062 kegs, equal to 
one keg to a little under seven persons. In 1904 the popu- 
lation was about 83,000,000, and the production was 13,- 
210,023 kegs, or at the rate of about one keg to a little 
more than six persons. Thus it is seen that great as has 
been the increase in population in these 34 years the de- 
mand for Nails has grown in an even greater ratio. 
Whereas, in 1870 one keg was produced to nearly ten 
persons, in 1904, with a population a little over twice as 
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great, the production had to be more than quadrupled 
to meet the increased requirements of the trade. It may 
be too much to expect that the needs of the country will 
ultimately so expand as to require an output of one keg 
to every two or three persons, but rapid progress is cer- 
tainly being made in that direction. What is true of 
Nails is true of other staple articles. The steadily in- 
creasing requirements of such a country as ours compel 
constant productive expansion. 


Condition of Trade. 


The general market has held up very well during the 
summer, there being a noticeable absence of bargains 
which can usually be picked up in the dull period. The 
actual volume of business being transacted by Eastern 
trade is somewhat light, being made up largely of small 
orders to assort up stocks. This condition causes no un- 
easiness, as a restriction of business is always expected in 
August. A steady flow of orders has been a feature of 
the Western market for the past two months, and this 
continues. Numbers of inquiries are being received by 
the large trade in the East, and the outlook for a good 
business in the early fall seems most encouraging. Re- 
ports from various sections of the country indicate that 
retail merchants are not overstocked, and that the demand 
from consumers is large. Manufacturers are endeavoring 
to prepare themselves for the large business they expect 
in the early fall, and it is questioned whether they will 
be able to take care of all orders for immediate shipment. 
In some lines they are finding it difficult to obtain raw 
material fast enough to meet requirements. A car short- 
age is beginning to be apparent in some sections of the 
country, which will doubtless become greater with the 
movement of larger quantities of merchandise and crops. 
Questions which are interesting the trade in general are 
the probable prices which will be made by manufacturers 
of Steel Goods, Horseshoes, Screen Wire Cloth and Poul- 
try Netting. Fever conditions in the South and reports 
of ruined crops from localities in that section are inter- 
fering with trade to some extent. 

Chicago. 

The same steady flow of business that has character- 
ized the market for the last two months continues to pre- 
vail. As might be expected, the demand for fall goods in- 
creases with each week, and is now almost at its hight. 
A continuation of the favorable crop reports that have 
been of so much encouragement to the Hardware trade is 
dissipating any latent fears that may have been enter- 
tained by the retail trade at large, and is leading to a 
greater liberality in the execution of contracts for for- 
ward delivery, as well as increasing the volume of goods 
ordered immediately in stock. The weakness which has 
characterized the prices of Wire products is less pro- 
nounced and the feeling is gaining ground that prices will 
soon be advanced not only to the present official basis, 
which has been shaded from time to time, but to a figure 
above that. Consumption of Wire products of all kinds 
has recently been much heavier than usual, and had it not 
been for the large stocks prices would doubtless rule much 
higher to-day than they now do, This is particularly true of 
Wire Nails, but Cut Nails are included in the same cate 
gory. It is not easy to explain how Wire Mills not hav- 
ing their own steel plants can buy Wire Rods at $32.50 
a ton, Pittsburgh, and sell Smooth Fence Wire at $31 to 
$33 a ton, or for that matter how they can draw the 
Rods into Wire, fabricate the Wire into Nails and sell the 
Nails at a profit on the basis of $34 to $35 a ton after 
commissions are paid. Similarly it is difficult to under- 
stand how an independent Sheet mill can pay $25 to 
$25.50 a ton for Sheet Bars, and about 6 cents a pound 
for Spelter, and sell Black and Galvanized Sheets at any- 
thing like the present actual figures. By the same token 
it is not reasonable to suppose that makers of Wrought 
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Steel Pipe can continue to pay in the neighborhood of $30 
a ton for Skelp and sell Pipe at the present basis, which 
nets them less than $36 a ton at the mill. From these 
comparisons of the cost of raw material and the selling 
price of finished products, it is not unreasonable to as- 
sume that selling prices must be advanced shortly unless 
the cost of raw materials is greatly lessened. Builders’ 
Hardware is in as heavy demand as ever, particularly 
for medium and less expensve grades. Indications are 
that stocks of Nails in retail merchants’ hands are very 
light, and in Chicago the jobbers’ stocks are also down to 
as low a point as is desired at this season. 
te 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The demand is improving, showing an 
increase beyond that of July up to the same date. Some 
jobbers find that conservative estimates made last month 
for fall business will have to be doubled to meet the re- 
quirements of their customers. Manufacturers continue 
to restrict output, which has a beneficial effect upon the 
market, as did also the reaffirming of prices at the Cin- 
cinnati meeting this week. The upward trend of raw ma- 
terial prices naturally suggests the possibility of higher 
prices for finished Wire products. Quotations are as 
follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point of 
delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days: 

WP ES ns oo eat ba ccc ee ocean tae ies $1.80 
Coen Gets we CERT ces ss aA. 1.85 

New York.—The demand keeps up unusually well for 
the season and current orders received are for prompt 
shipment. Retail merchants as well as jobbers have been 
carrying light stocks for some time in anticipation of a 
lull in demand, which has not yet arrived. Merchants 
are placing contract orders quite freely. Quotations are 
on the basis of $1.95 to $2 for small lots from store. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—Wire manufacturers held a 
meeting at Cincinnati on Tuesday of this week, at which 
a very large percentage of all the mills was represented. 
Prices were reaffirmed and reports from all sections of 
the country indicated a bright outlook for fall business. 
The prophesied advance in the price of Wire products 
following the precedent of past years may not come into 
effect until September or even October, if it does at all. 
The present policy of curtailment of output will be con- 
tinued until stocks on hand in the country are well dis- 
posed of. Official prices are on the basis of $1.95 in car 
lots to jobbers, $2 in car lots to retailers, with 5 cents ad- 
vance for less than car lots from mill. Price from job- 
bers’ store in small lots is unchanged at $2 to $2.05, base. 

Pittsburgh—We can report a perceptible improve- 
ment in demand for Wire Nails, new orders this month 
being larger than for the corresponding period in July. 
The manufacturers are endeavoring to restrict output 
to meet actual demand, as far as possible. Prices are 
fairly strong on the basis of $1.80 in carloads, but this is 
sometimes shaded slightly to certain competitive points. 
We quote Wire Nails at $1.80 in carloads to jobbers, f.0.b. 
Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point of delivery. 

Cut Nails.—The last meeting of the Cut Nail Associa- 
tion adjourned not to meet until the latter part of Sep- 
tember. Low prices doubtless have some effect upon the 
placing of contracts with mills, but demand is generally 
light. Quotations range from $1.60 to $1.65, base, for car- 
load lots, f.0.b. maker’s mill. Iron Cut Nails for delivery 
at Pittsburgh, Buffalo and all points west of these cities 
are held at about $1.70, base. 

New York.—The market remains in an unchanged con- 
dition at this point. Demand is fair, with quotations for 
small lots from store on the basis of $1.90 to $1.95. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—While prices have not been 
actually advanced, the tone of the market is stronger 
und there is a likelihood that prices will be higher before 
they are lower. We quote to jobbers, f.o.b. Chicago, in 
car lots $1.75, base; retailers, car lots, $1.80, base; less 
than car lots from mill $1.90 base; small lots from store 
$2, base. 

Pitisburgh.—Some mills report a fair amount of new 
tonnage being placed, but the demand generally is light. 
It is believed that prices on Cut Nails are about as low 
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as they will go, and for this reason some in the trade are 
placing orders for forward shipment. We quote Cut 
Nails at $1.60 to $1.65, base, for carload lots, f.o.b. maker’s 
mill, Iron Cut Nails are about $1.70 per keg in carload 
lots, 

Barb Wire.—While there is not much improvement as 
yet in demand, the market shows increased strength as 
the result of the reaffirming of prices at the manufac- 
turers’ meeting and the continued curtailing of produc- 
tion. Quotations are unchanged, as follows, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days. 


Painted. Galv. 
Ae ee errr rere $1.95 $2.25 
Retailers, carload lots... ..*...ccccccccecs 2.00 2.30 
Retailers, less than carload lots.......... 2.10 2.40 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—Prices were reaffirmed at the 
Cincinnati meeting and the policy of continued curtail- 
ment of output will doubtless be carried out until its ob- 
ject is attained. Official prices are unchanged, as fol- 
lows: Painted Wire, $2.10; Galvanized, $2.40; car lots 
to retailers, 5 cents higher; less than car lots, Painted 
Wire, $2.25; Galvanized, $2.55; Staples, Bright, in car 
lots to jobbers, $2.05; Galvanized, $2.35; car lots to re- 
tailers, 10 cents extra, with an additional 5 cents for less 
than car lots. 

Pittsburgh—wWhile the present demand is light, it is 
thought it will soon show betterment as all signs favor a 
large fall trade. Prices are fairly strong, being only 
slightly shaded and to certain points of delivery. The 
action of the mills in agreeing to maintain prices has had 
a good effect and has helped to sustain prices through the 
dull summer period. Quotations are as follows, f.0.b. 
Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 
days: 


Painted. Galv. 
Jobbers, Carload lots... .....cccccccccces $1.95 2.25 
Retailers, carload lots.........cccccceces 2.00 2.30 
Retailers, less than carload lots.......... 2.10 2.40 


Smooth Fence Wire.—The demand has set in from 
Fence manufacturers, and will probably increase in 
volume as the season progresses. The market is generally 
firm at the following quotations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
pT a ee rn errr er ee $1.65 
BRetAiare: COMOGI s 5.6 dcnnsinedmare ise gudnd ca cnnins 1.70 
The foregoing prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 

6 tod 10 1112412413 14 15 16 
Annealed...... Base $0.05 .10 15 25 .85 .45 55 
Galvanized... .$0.30 .35 40 .45 55 65 1.05 1.15 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—A good contracting move- 
ment is in evidence among makers of patented fencing 
and a large volume of business is being booked from this 
source. The general demand for Smooth Wire is good 
for this time of year. Official prices are unchanged on 
the basis of $1.80 for Annealed, car lots to jobbers, and 
$1.85 in car lots to retailers, with 5 cents advance for less 
than car lots and 30 cents premium over Annealed for 
Galvanized. 

Pitisburgh.—The rapid expansion of the fencing trade 
is serving to bring about a heavy demand for Fencing 
Wire, and the mills making this product are very busy, 
with excellent prospects for the future. Official prices are 
unchanged and are being generally maintained, only 
slight concessions being sometimes made to certain points 
to which some mills have the advantage of low freights. 
We quote as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per 
cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


SI) CREE as nd cm tid die Giana workin dat $1.65 
es a as okie Gal nuda cea ce haste heen 1.70 


Sash Weights.—In the Eastern market a general 
price agreement is being maintained by manufacturers 
of Sash Weights, who quote $24 per ton in carload lots 
and $25 per ton in less than car lots. Western territory 
is an open one and Pittsburgh and Chicago manufac- 
turers’ prices have recently ranged from $18 to $18.50 
per ton, while jobbers have been quoting $19 to $21. 
Manufacturers supplying territory tributary to Toledo, 
Cleveland, Indianapolis and St. Louis have been making 
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quotations ranging from $22 to $25 per ton. The South- 
ern market has also been more or less irregular. Raw 
material is scarce and the price is advancing, so that the 
tendency in the future will be toward higher, rather 
than lower, prices for Sash Weights. Demand is gen- 
erally very good, and the prospects are for a continuance 
of a satisfactory trade until the end of the season. 


Coil Chain.—An advance has been made by manufac- 
turers in the price of Coil Chain of 10 cents on all sizes 
except 3-16-inch, on which the advance is 50 cents per 
100 pounds. The condition of the Chain market is re- 
ferred to as being stronger than for some time. 


Leather Belting, Etc.—There has been a recent ad- 
vance in the price of Hides of 1% cents and the market 
is still bullish. This has given an upward tendency to 
the price of Leather Belting, Cut Leather and Leather 


Lacing Sides, which have advanced from 5 to 10 per cent. 


The advance is attributed to heavy buying by harness 
makers, to the general large demand for all classes of 
leather and to the reported control of the United States 
Leather Company by one of the large packing concerns 
in the West. Indications point to a stiff and high market. 

Cotton Goods.—Cotton Sash Cord and other Cotton 
Goods have undergone no price changes during the two 
weeks past. Demand continues heavy with a scarcity of 
goods, while the market is very firm. 


Vitrified Sewer Pipe.—In the territory east of the 
west line of Indiana the Sewer Pipe and Fittings trade 
is practically controlled by the American Sewer Pipe 
Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. A standard list was adopted 
by Eastern and Western manufacturers December 19, 
1901, which is still in use by Eastern makers. Discounts 
announced from that list in February, 1905, are yet in 
force. West of the west line of Indiana there is no ar- 
rangement as to territory or prices. The Western list 
which is there in force is lower than the one before re- 
ferred to, and each manufacturer quotes such discounts 
as he may see fit. The general tone of the market is 
good, while demand throughout the country varies ac- 
cording to location from good to fair. 


Bright Wire Goods.—The prices of Bright Wire 
Goods, which have ruled very low for many months, have 
not yet reflected to any extent the improvement noted in 
the general trade, although some of the most extreme 
quotations have been withdrawn. The volume of trade 
is pronounced especially good for this season of the year 
and manufacturers are uniformly busy; therefore the 
condition of the market cannot be said to arise from 
dearth of orders. On the other hand, if prosperity con- 
tinues to spread and activity in other lines to increase it 
seems reasonable to suppose that a moderate advance 
is at least a possibility this fall. At present discounts 
of 90 and 30 to 90 and 40 per cent. are readily obtainable 
and there is something inside of this for larger buyers. 


Axes and Hatchets.—Prices hold steady on a fair 
volume of trade, which is expected to increase somewhat 
during the present half year. Orders are referred to as 
not large, but appear to make up by their number what 
they lack in size. Members of the association express 
themselves as entirely satisfied with the situation, claim- 
ing to contro] 90 per cent. of the entire production, al- 
though this seems to be considerably in excess of the de- 
mand. There are reasons, however, for believing that 
outside manufacturers are getting their full share of the 
business at prices a little below those fixed by the asso- 
ciation. Published quotations remain unchanged. 


Carpet Sweepers.—Hardwaremen disposed to follow 
the modern tendency to broaden their line will be inter- 
ested by the steady increase in the sale of Carpet Sweep- 
ers. While this commodity has not in the past been very 
generally stocked, it would seem that the Hardware store 
was one of the most natural sources of supply, and the 
relationship with this line of trade is emphasized by the 
fact that some Carpet Sweepers are now being made 
entirely of metal. On the present system of marketing 
they pay a satisfactory profit and manufacturers seem to 
be successful in maintaining uniform retail prices. Me- 
dium grades selling for $3 each cost $2 each, subject to 
rebates of 50 cents per dozen on 3 dozen, $1 per dozen 
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on 5 dozen and $2 per dozen on 10 dozen, used annually 
on contract. 


Conductor Pipe and Eaves Trough.—There has been 
no noteworthy change in the discounts and prices to the 
trade quoted by the National Conductor Pipe Association 
in the circular issued July 3. Steady to brisk demand 
consequent to a general activity in building is reported 
both by manufacturers and jobbers and a maintenance 
of prices at least on the present level is confidently ex- 
pected. Outside manufacturers seem very little disposed 
to disturb the equilibrium of the market and it is pre- 
dicted that the association will gain several new mem- 
bers at its next meeting. 


Rope.—Manufacturers are not actually complaining 
of the amount of business received, but it is not of as 
large proportions as could be comfortably handled. The 
market continues irregular in so far as card prices are 
not usually obtained. General quotations on the basis 
of 7-16 inch diameter and larger are as follows: Pure 
Manila, 11% to 12 cents; Pure Sisal, 10 cents; No. 2 
quality Sisal, 8 cents per pound, the above figures being 
shaded 4 to % cent per pound, according to seller and 
buyer. 

Window Glass.—Under date of August 8 an official 
Window Glass price-list was issued by the National As- 
siciation of Window Glass Manufacturers, as given here- 
with. The list price of AA and A quality Glass, both 
single and double strength, is advanced, but the list 
price of B quality, both single and double, remains the 
same as in the manufacturers’ list of January 1, 1901, as 
is also the case with the extras. 

American Window Glass. 


Bracket. 
United ae -— -—Double.——_, 
inches. Sizes. A B. AA. -&. B. 
Fa $2 St Be. 20D OB. ose acid 25.25 21.00 19.00 33.50 29.50 26.50 
x 


$}to 14 x 20.. 
12x1 

40 18 x 38'to 16 x 24. 
50 


26,25 22.00 20.00 36.75 32.50 29.00 
.. .28.25 23.75 21.00 41.00 35.75 31.00 
18 x 22 bto 20 x 30. ..29.50 25.00 22.00 44.00 38.75 34.50 
54 15x 86 to 24 x 30....30.50 25.75 22.50 45.25 40.00 35.00 
80 26 x 28 to 24 x 36... 31.50 27.25 23.25 46.25 41.00 85.50 
28 £2 [to 30 x 40. ..33.50 30.25 25.25 49.25 44.00 38.00 

x 


70 
80 32x38 


34x 36 5% 30 x 50...38.25 35.00 28.75 53.50 48.25 41.50 


84 30 x 52 to 30 x 54....41.00 37.25 31.25 54.50 49.25 42.50 
OF ss ssn pe bek seasasan en coo. bees «906 iin a an 
OB Ss Sec ceclbnatevisws see ce 58.75 53.50 47.00 
ee 69.25 63.00 56. 
TD) bas cece ne veeccces see 74.50 68.25 60. 
DED ie cates esd dewciae cvs sees «ee 83.00 76.75 68.00 
TAD ovens ne sPinaes oaneiepis sees +++ 93.50 85.00 76.00 
ROO Tero vebedbmewendsese ses ence been 110.25 99.75 90.00 


An additional 10 per éait. “will be charged for all Glass 
more than 40 inches wide. All sizes over 52 inches in len 
and not making more than 81 united inches, will be char in 
the 84 united inches bracket. All Glass 54 inches wide or eae 
not making more than 116 united inches, will be charged in 
120 united inches bracket. Sizes above 120 united inches, $10 
per box extra for every 5 inches. 

No discounts applying to the new list have been an- 
nounced and none is likely to be made until the wage 
scale for the coming fire is satisfactorily arranged. It 
is thought probable that discounts on the jobbers’ list 
will be arranged to correspond with those of the manu- 
facturers’ list, at least temporarily, and that perhaps 
later a new jobbers’ list may be issued. Very few Glass 
plants will start up on September 1, and it is probable 
that a general resumption of Glass making will not take 
place for some time. Local quotations are as follows: 
The first two brackets of B single, 90 and 10 per cent. 
discount; all B sizes above, 89 per cent. discount; all A 
sizes, 88 per cent. discount. 


Linseed Oil.—Business is confined to orders for small 
lots for immediate delivery, covering current require- 
ments. The views of large purchasers and crushers do 
not agree as to the price for contract orders. The market 
is firm, and New York quotations for prompt deliveries 
are as follows: City Raw, 54 to 55 cents per gallon; 
State and Western Raw, 52 to 53 cents per gallon, accord- 
ing to quantity. 

Spirits Turpentine.—After various fluctuations in 
price, quotations at this point are the same as we gave 
last week. Business is fairly active. New York quota- 
: Ofl barrels, 
machine made barrels, 64 to 64% 


tions, according to quantity, are as follows 
63% to 64 cents; 
‘cents per gallon. 
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FACTORY COST AND 
BUSINESS METHODS. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF EMPLOYEES BY 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT. 


oe anae SEAMANS & BENEDICT, manufactur- 

ers of the Remington Standard Typewriters, Llion, 
N. Y., whose large establishment is operated under ad- 
mirable business management, have an interesting bonus 
system for rewarding long and efficient service on the 
part of their employees. Like many other manufacturers 
with large plants where skilled labor is required they 
recognize the desirability of offering some definite and 
perhaps pecuniary incentive to diligence and faithful- 
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Framed Certificate of Award. (Actual Size 19 w 14 Inches.) 


ness and some tangible inducement for their employees 
to remain with them. The following plan, which is re- 
garded as working admirably, has been in operation about 
three years: 

Badge System. 


All employees in good standing whose connection with 
the company has remained unbroken for ten years are 
permitted to wear while they hold their positions a hand- 
some service badge, one of which is illustrated here- 
with. The badges are marked in figures to distinguish 
between 10, 15, 20, 25 and 30 years’ service. They are 
also recognizable by their enamel colorings, green, red, 
blue, yellow and lavender, respectively, and are much 
prized. 

Bonus System. 

The badge is not merely a decoration, but every badge 
wearer is entitled to participate in ‘the bonus distribu- 
tion, which consists of $50 in gold per man semiannually 





Ten-Year Service Badge. 


($100 each per year), contingent upon loyal, diligent, 
efficient and uninterrupted service. The fifth semiannual 
bonus distribution took place in the office hall of the 
factory on June 30 last, when $11,450 was distributed 
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among 229 employees. Of these 3 had served 30 years; 
2, 25 years; 28, 20 years; 101, 15 years, and 95, 10 years. 
To attain a bonus award is the earnest aim of all badge 
wearers, who are naturally desirous also of having the 
same distinction at each semiannual distribution. 


Prizes for Good Suggestions. 


The badge and bonus systems are restricted in their 
application by length and general quality of service. In 
the prizes for good suggestions provision is made to en- 
courage and reward thoughtfulness and ingenuity among 
all employees, including bonus recipients, salaried offi- 
cials alone being excepted. The latter are expected in 
view of their compensation to give all their time and 
ability to the company, exceptional services from them 
being recognized in other ways. Full details of the prize 


TO OUR EMPLOYEES 


Prizes for Good Suggestions. 








It ws the policy of this Company to encourage its employees to co-operate with the Management in making the F: 
try a mec ok the provement of oro. acca ped and sonoma work, Gaunaution 
of its @ores and property from joss or damage and to secure these and the comfort of the work- 
ers throughout the organizahon, Go chn dl cath cdma to cals emsanns o oat 

The “Suggestion Box” below this notice 1s provided in order that all workers in the Factory other than the 


salaned employees may give wnitten notice, duly to the Management of any Proposal, Invention or Suggestion 
calculated to advance the Company's interests Fae the workers’ convenience sate alan in ant 


whether productive or non-producive. No stagione be eld bck bea of importanc 
all suggestions will be dealt with in accordance with the ose ee sm re ~_ 
(1) ,ae i Rene Sawn Seen te rena 
communxcabons and eee It suggestors h 
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(b) Distribute cash prizes, each in such sum as the suggestion adopted seems to menit. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT. 
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Announcement of Prizes for Good Suggestions. (Actual Size 


15 @ 11 Inches.) 


system will be clear from the reduced fac-similes of the 
announcement and framed certificate of award shown 
herewith. 

The good suggestions received range over a large field 
of labor, clerical, superintending and manual, and vary 
considerably in value. They embrace saving of material, 
utilization of wastes, substitution of machine for hand 
operations, improvement of manufacturing tools and 
fixtures, modifications in design of: pieces to economize 
labor and time, new ideas in the line of the product, 
fire protection, sanitation, improvement of the system 
under which the factory is organized and operated and 
of the forms and routine involved. 

All suggestions indicate, however, that the employees 
are working with their heads as well as their hands, and 
the publication of results tends to raise the intellectual 
interest of the whole force. 


Baseball Park. 


Great interest is taken by the company in the physical 
welfare of its employees, and special encouragement is 
offered to outdoor sports and exercise. Only recently a 
baseball and athletic park was fitted up, graded, &c., and 
formally tendered for the use of the Typewriter Baseball 
League, which is composed of teams from different de 
partments of the works. Stands were built to accom- 
modate 700, and as the field covers 15 acres it is amply 
large enough to supply all requirements of the employees 
in the way of a playground. The company believes in 
play and holds that those who work together should have 
an opportunity to play together. In order that the rec- 
reation shall be most beneficial it is so organized as 
to bring about the participation of the greatest possible 
number. Therefore no effort is made to create and sup- 
port one skillful team merely to meet outsiders and sup- 
ply amusement, but seven departmental teams 
contending among themselves, together with their sub- 
stitutes and practicing followers, insure the sharing of a 
considerable amount of exercise and enjoyment through- 
out the works. 
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AMERICAN HARDWARE IN SIBERIA. 


S EVERAL large shipments of Steel Rails and Hard- 

ware have recently been making their way by 
sea from Archangel to the mouth of the Yenisei River 
in the Kara Sea, from which point they are to be trans- 
shipped by river steamboat to Krasnoyarsk and thence by 
the Trans-Continental Railway .to Irkutsk, Chita and 
various other points in Siberia. Whether the Japanese 
military and naval operations in the Gulf of Tartary 
shall leave Vladivostok in the possession of Russia or not, 
the Kara Sea route will in future constitute an important 
channel for heavy goods and slow freights to middle 
Siberia ; and should Japan occupy and retain the eastern 
maritime provinces, which now seem wholly at her mercy, 
the Kara Sea route will remain the only channel for 
heavy freights (practically Iron, Steel, Agricultura] 
Implements and Hardware) to middle Siberia, Such 
being the case, the Hardware trade to Russia is a subject 


well worthy the consideration of our merchants and 
manufacturers, 


American Exports to Russia. 


In the first place, it must be stated that the commerce 
and navigation tables issued by our Department of Com- 
merce and Labor do not adequately represent the magni- 
tude of this trade. According to Russian official accounts, 
the total annual importations into Russia at the present 
time amount to nearly 700,000,000 roubles (rouble 51% 
cents), or say half that number of dollars, of which the 
United States furnishes about 10 per cent., or 70.000,000 
roubles, say $35,000,000. The approximate correctness 
of these figures is beyond question, because they are the 
valuations upon which duties were exacted and actually 
paid in Russia. According to the tables issued by our 
Department of Commerce and Labor, the average annual 
exports from the United States to Russia at the present 
time do not exceed $17,500,000, say 35,000,000 roubles, 
which is scarcely 50 per cent. of the amount which the 
Russians acknowledge to have received into Russia from 
the United States. Now, while some small allowance 
may reasonably be made for American merchandise im- 
ported into Russia through other countries, this will not 
account for so great a discrepancy as is herein shown. 

According to our official tables the reported exporta- 


tions of American Hardware (only) to Russia in 1904 
were as follows: 


Agricultural Implements................. $3,370,000 
UI a 164,000 
etek ete no er ere 92,000 
Genlep @mh MaldBees. .... wc ck ccc ce 86.000 
TI, cinté icing nibh hb MAGS s LURK 7,000 
The following may or may not be included in nm 
ware: 
Pe, iis Sanit wh sche hc re alii ert neal 80,000 
TE ert r=, Sal deta a Ar al yor 
WD sos Snichtorrin Geb kelans cok. ce 15,000 
Laundry Machimery................cccc0 9,000 
All other manufactures of Iron and Steel.. 37,000 
176,000 
ORCS IR acre eee eae $3,845,000 


If these reported exports amount to less than 50 per 
cent. of the actual] shipments, then we exported last year 


to Russia about $7,500,000 or 15,000,000 roubles worth of 
Hardware. This agrees more nearly with the Russian 
figures. The total importations of Agricultural Imple- 
ments and Hardware into Russia last year from all 
countries were about 37,000,000 roubles, not including 
machines or firearms, “ Articles en metal a l'exception 
des machines.” Small machines and firearms, excluding 
military weapons, would bring the total up to about 
40,000,000 roubles. If the accounts of our consuls at St. 
Petersburg, Warsaw, Odessa and other principal points 
are to be depended upon, nearly one-half of this class of 
goods came from the United States, a substantial agree- 
ment between the two estimates, both of which appear to 
prove that our export statistics are faulty. 


A Trade Worth Following Up. 

Now $7,500,000 worth of annual trade (or even $3,- 
845,000 worth) deserves some attention. A very large 
proportion of the Agricultural Implements will doubtless 
go, as heretofore, to the Baltic and Black Sea ports; 
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but if the Kara Sea route can be depended upon for a 
single month during the year we may reasonably expect 
large orders from Siberia, a country with a good soil, 
splendid rivers, an immense railway, rich mines and 10,- 
000,000 of inhabitants, but substantially destitute of 
modern Agricultural Implements and Hardware. With- 
out going into any further detail, let it be remembered 
that Siberia produces annually $25,000,000 worth 
of gold. She is therefore abundantly able to pay for her 
importations. The only trouble is how to get them into 
the country without paying too much for transportation. 


Data Concerning the Kara Sea Route. 


The point to consider is therefore the practicability of 
the Kara Sea route. The several hundred carcases of 
woolly elephants and rhinosceroses which have been dug 
up from the Siberian tundras are a sufficient evidence 
that at some remote epoch Siberia was a somewhat 
warmer country than it is at present. As Malte-Brun 
very justly remarks, this does not imply any great 
change of climate, a trifling amelioration being quite 
sufficient to meet the conditions of animal life in a 
country where the reindeer and the camel still mingle. 
To effect this change the removal of the forests may 
alone suffice. The testimony of the classical writers as- 
sure us that within historical times the Kara Sea route 
was practicable. The legend of Abaris in Herodotus, 
of the Hyperboreans in Strabo, of the sailors in Pliny, 
who came from India to Gaul by way of the Arctic 
Sea; the testimony of Tacitus in Germania, and 
the story of Otto, who gave an account of his navigation 
to Alfred the Great, all go to prove that the Kara Sea 
route was formerly practicable. To these ancient ex- 
amples we can add the modern ones of Johannsen, Nor- 
denskjold and others. In 1878 Captain Johannsen 
rounded the North Cape, went through the Kara Sea and 
ascended the Lena in a steam vessel as far as Yakutsk. 
In the following year Nordenskjold made a similar voy- 
age, and found a convenient harbor in the estuary of the 
Yenisei, which he called Dicksonhavn. During the 
eighties several successful trading voyages to Siberia 
were made by Norse and Irish skippers. In 1893 the 
Biscaya and Thule not only made this voyage success- 
fully, but ascended the Yenisei to Krasnoyarsk without 
breaking bulk, and thus proved that Russia, even if 
she is driven from Vladivostok, has yet something of an 
outlet to the ocean for her great Eastern possession. 


Short Season for Kara Sea Route. 


But the Kara Sea route is open for only a month or 
two in midsummer and the trade has therefore to be so 
arranged that shipments shall accumulate at Archangel 
until the propitious season arrives for their voyage to 
the Kara Sea. Such arrangements involve the granting 
of credits to the Archangel merchants; a matter that in 
these days of commercial agencies and credit insurance 
companies should interpose no insuperable obstacle to 
the Yankee trader. Archangel, with a population of 
about 30,000, and quick communication with St. Peters- 
burg, has a business season which lasts from June to 
October, but no American Consul, an omission that the 
reopening and importance of the Kara Sea route might 
render it advantageous for our Government to repair. 


—__~-e—___. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY’S TOLEDO 
HOUSE. 


HE SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, St. Louis, 
Mo., has arranged for the establishment of a branch 
house at Toledo, Ohio, the preliminaries having been com- 
pleted for a corporation to be known as the Standart- 
Simmons Hardware Company. W. H. Standart, who 
until recently was manager of the Bostwick-Braun Com- 
pany, will be local manager of the new concern. With 
Mr. Standart will be associated Daniel Segur, C. H. 
Russell and F. E. Moulton, all of whom were also with 
the Bostwick-Braun Company. The new company has 
a building under construction, on the completion of which 
a complete stock will be installed. 
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TRADE ITEMS. 


THE Esrine Mre. Company, successor to G. A. Mil- 
bradt & Co., St. Louis, Mo., manufactures the Milbradt 
Rolling Step Ladders and Tracks, the Ladders being 
made in various styles and sizes. The company makes 
the Ladders to measure rather than endeavoring to ac- 
cumulate a stock sufficiently varied to meet every local 
requirement, 


GerorGE P. Hospss has severed his connection with the 
National Enameling & Stamping Company, of which he 
was New Orleans manager, and is organizing a company 
with New Orleans capital for the manufacture of 
stamped and pieced Tinware; $75,000 worth of the $100,- 
000 stock has been subscribed, but the organization has 
been delayed because of the present health conditions at 
New Orleans. 

THE Department of Commerce and Labor, Washing- 
ton, desirous of securing the co-operation of manufac- 
turers and other persons interested in the efforts being 
made by the Department, through the Bureau of Manufac- 
tures, to extend the foreign trade of the United States, 
is intending to establish a comprehensive card index which 
will enable the Department upon application to furnish 
useful information desired by manufacturers or intending 
purchasers. It is also contemplated to extend the system, 
if the necessary authority shall be granted by Congress, 
to the principal consulates. With a view to preparing 
this card index the bureau is sending out a blank in 
which particulars are requested from manufacturers as 
to product, capital, capacity, branch establishments, &c. 


THE NEW YorK STATE ASSOCIATION OF RETAIL GROCERS, 
at its recent annual convention at Syracuse, adopted a 
resolution directing a protest to be sent to Congress 
against the enactment of the proposed parcels post. 


———__»--e 


THE ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION’S CONVEN- 
TION. 


USTAV R. LOTT, 1002 West Lake street, Chicago, 
secretary of the Chicago Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation, which has charge of the preparation of quarters 
for the next annual meeting of the Illinois Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association, advises us that up to date 
20 of the exhibit spaces have been rented to manufactur- 
ers and jobbers. The convention will be held in the 
First Regiment Armory, Chicago, February 20, 21 and 
22, and 134 spaces have been provided at $25 each for 
those who desire to make exhibits during the convention, 
which, it is expected, will be by far the largest in the 
history of the association. 
————+_~ o-oo 


AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


S: F. & A. G. Herr, trading as the Beaver Hardware 
Company, at Beaver, Pa., have sold their business to 
T. L. Minesinger and 8. J. Fair, who will continue under 
the same firm name. 


The Reynolds Hardware Company, Davenport, Iowa, 
successor to S. M. Reynolds & Co., has incorporated 
with a capital of $15,000 to conduct a wholesale and re- 
tail business in Shelf Hardware, Tinware and Sporting 
Goods. 


The Hardware, Cutlery, Paint and Farming Tool busi- 
ness owned by the Estate of Ellery B. Ring and con- 
ducted by it since Mr. Ring’s death, five years ago, has 
been sold to Nutter & Foss, who have moved into a new 
store and will carry these lines in addition to Stoves and 
Plumbing. 





The Lowe-Carter Hardware Company, Weatherford, 

Texas, has increased its capital stock to $120,000. 
——____~o-o- 

Tue works of the Liggett Spring & Axle Company, 
Monongahela City, Pa., are again in charge of W. BE. Mar- 
quis. The capacity of the already large plant has been 
doubled so that the company is in a position to turn out 
from 1200 to 1500 sets of Axles per day and from 400 to 
500 tons of Springs per month. 


MEETING CATALOGUE 
HOUSE COMPETITION. 


A TRAVELING 
SALESMAN’S PAMPHLET. 


N interesting presentation of the question of cata- 
A logue house competition is given in a pamphlet re- 
cently issued by F. P. McCarty, a traveling salesman. 
The pamphlet is entitled “ How to Meet Catalogue House 
Competition,” and the purpose of the author in preparing 
it is referred to as follows: 


This little work is not gotten up with the 
object of attacking the dealer or retail merchant, 
nor is it gotten up to promote, defend or con- 
demn the business of the catalogue house. Its 
sole object is to show how and why it is possible 
for a rank outsider to come into any locality 
and abstract the trade and cash from the friends 
whom we have known personally for years. 


At the outset the author refers to the large number 
of merchants who have failed.to give this form of com- 
petition the intelligent dissection to which it is entitled. 
They have simply permitted the catalogue houses to get 
business away from them without making a really ear- 
nest effort to hold it, some, in fact, “ giving up the case 
as hopeless.” Other merchants, however, of whom the 
writer knows or whom he has met have studied the 
question exhaustively. “They know all about it,” he 
says; “they have solved it; they do not complain, for 
they have nothing to complain about.” “ Strange to say,” 
he continues, “ the methods of these successful merchants 
and the methods of the catalogue houses in the main are 
identical.” 

The author then gives suggestions, “inspired by the 
sayings of these successful merchants,” as to “ how to 
prevent catalogue or mail order houses from doing an ex- 
tensive business” in any section at the expense of the 
local merchants, from which we extract the following: 


To begin with, the catalogue house is a cor- 
poration, composed of men who combine a cer- 
tain amount of money in order to reap profit. 
It is safe to say that the men who conduct the 
catalogue business meet ever so often and de- 
vise ways and means to corral business. It is 
very evident that these meetings bring out one 
idea paramount to all others—that is 


ADVERTISING. 


Now the word advertising does not mean an 
expenditure of money in inserting cuts and other 
notices in newspapers. The word advertising 
in its broader sense simply means a way to reach 
the consumer so as to sell him wares. The cata- 
logue house, from its name, believes the best way 
to reach the consumer is by and through cata- 
logues. Therefore it is safe to assume that 
every catalogue house appropriates so much 
money each year for the getting up and dis- 
tributing of catalogues. This item of expense 
must certainly be charged up on the books as ad- 
vertising. 

THE CATALOGUE. 


After the catalogue is gotten up it must be 
sent somewhere. So a list of your customers ‘s 
secured and a catalogue is sent to each. Now 
this is why the catalogue house is enabled to do 
business. It believes in and adopts modern 
ways of securing trade, and this is the whole 
secret of the success of the catalogue house be- 
ing able to sell to your friends, for the catalogue 
house has what you have failed to get—that is, 
a list of the buyers in your neighborhood. 

Have you such a list? If not, are you really 
entitled to a big volume of business when you 
don’t care to spend in your vicinity the same 
amount of time and money to get it that the 
eatalogue house does? Can you expect to get 
something valuable for nothing? The catalogue 
house does not believe so, for it spends every 
spare minute of the day writing to your custom- 
ers. Now if you don’t believe in spending your 
spare time in trying to get trade. why should 
you condemn those who do believe in working 
hard and who as a result of this hard work 
secure trade? 
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It is the catalogue that is sent out that does 
the harm, for if the catalogue was not sent out 
how could consumers ever know what the 
catalogue house had for sale, and if they didn’t 
know what was for sale how could they ever 
buy? 

Now is it reasonable to’ complain of the cata- 
logue house? Just stop to figure it out for your- 
self. The catalogue fellow is doing exactly what 
you do. He has to buy his goods; so do you. He 
wants to sell them at a profit; so do you. He 
doesn’t care who he sells them to; neither do yon. 
The difference is, he spends more money for 
advertising right in your own neighborhood than 
you do. If you don’t believe this just figure it 
out and then ask yourself, Do you spend as much 
money for advertising in proportion to your sales 
as the catalogue houses do in proportion to 
theirs? 

PERCENTAGE OF EXPENSE. 


As a good business man can you expect to do 
more business at a less percentage of expense 
than any other good business man? If you do 
it and can keep it up what is the use of com- 
plaining of the catalogue house at all? If you 
do complain of the catalogue house getting your 
business away from you the cause of the com- 
plaint is because you are trying to do a big and 
profitable business at a small expense, which 
cannot be done in these days of competition. 
The chances are that if some other good busi- 
ness man were to open up a store in your town 
and advertise his wares more than you do yours 
he would likewise get your trade away from you. 


THE MATTER OF PRICE. 


Some merchants who complain about the cat- 
alogue house and who have read the foregoing 
up to this point will keep repeating, “ Price, 
price; they undersell us.” Well, let us say to 
these merchants that a few years back, and be- 
fore the catalogue house came so prominently 
in evidence, a certain St. Louis manufacturer, 
who knew what hustle and hard work meant in 
profit, sent carloads of Ranges right to your de- 
pot. He also beforehand got a list of your 
best customers and went. right to them 
and sold your best friends $70 Ranges, which 
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were not as good as the ones you asked $45 and 
$50 for. Now, suppose this St. Louis manufac- 
turer, still possessing the same desire to sell 
your friends his great nonbreakable, hit-me-with- 
a-hatchet, Jesse James Range, had failed to get 
a list of your customers, or had failed to send 
men to see your customers, how many of his $70 
Ranges would he have sold in your locality? 
Likewise, if the cataloguer of to-day had failed 
to get a list of your customers and had failed 
to send his salesman, the catalogue, to your cus- 
tomers, how many of his cheap or cut-in-three- 
part $70 Ranges would he sell? 

Just a few years ago it was the complaint 
that a rank outsider sold your trade for twice 
the money you ask for your goods. Now it is the 
complaint that a rank outsider sells your trade 
for half the money you ask. Yet the whole 
secret of how he got the big price and of how 
he now gets the small price remains to a great 
number of merchants unsolved. The lesson of 
getting what we work for is not looked into at 
all. Yet here is the whole secret solved. It is 
not price, but simply good business practice that 
sells the catalogue’s goods. 

One of two facts must be true: Either the 
manufacturer who sells the retail merchant is 
securing an enormous profit from the high price 
he asks or he makes a better grade of goods 
and-must necessarily get a bigger price for his 
goods, which better grade must bring a larger 
retail price than those sold by a catalogue house. 
We will leave this subject entirely to the deal- 
er’s judgment, for he knows that he buys a 
better grade of goods. 


ADVERTISING IS THE KEYNOTE 


of success. First, get a list of all the house- 
holders in your town and vicinity; then send 
them circulars, send them letters, send them 
prices, invite them to your store, advertise in 
the newspapers, keep your name before the pub- 
lic, sell good goods and get good prices. You 
can do it, but you cannot do it without adver- 
tising. 


The author then presents a series of questions and 
answers in regard to catalogue house competition in the 
following synoptical form: 
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Questions Asked and Answered by the Catalogue House, by the Retailer Who Complains and by the Merchant 


QUESTION. 


What business are you en- 
gaged in? 


What system do you adopt 
to dispose of profitably what 
you buy? 


How did you come to adopt 
your system? 


ANSWER 
By the Catalogue House. 


Buying merchandise as 
cheaply as possible and sell- 
ing this merchandise at high- 
est price obtainable. 


We try to reach every buy- 
ing individual within a cer- 
tain zone by catalogues and 
circulars calling attention to 
what we have for sale. If 
we failed in this we believe 
no buyer could possibly ess 
what we have for sale. ence 
we could not do a very profit- 
able business. 


(By the manager.) Before 
I helped to organize this com- 
pany I was engaged in the re- 
tail business. I noticed that 
every mail brought a great 
number of cuts and catalogues 
from manufacturers who had 
made millions in their busi- 
ness. I concluded that if 
these successful business men 
could make money by spend- 
ing such vast sums as they 
certainly must on _ postage, 
stationery and help to get 
their mail to the post office 
why couldn't I make more 
money by employing the same 
system, keeping the expense 
within my means. I tried the 
system and made money. Fi- 
nally I thought it would pay 
fortunes were I to get to some 
big city and send cuts and 
circulars and even catalogues 
to every one, no matter where. 
I sold out my retail business 
and came here to Chicago and 
helped organize this company. 


Who Does Not Complain. 





ANSWER 
By 90 Per Cent. of Dealers 
in Retail Business. 


Buying merchandise as 
cheaply as possible and sell- 
ing this merchandise at high- 
est price obtainable. 


We keep our store open 
from seven in the morning 
until nine at night. When- 
ever customers come to our 
store we try to sell them what 
they ask for. 


We believe that we under- 
stand this line of merchandis- 
ing, for we have been at it 
a long time. Some one has to 
meet and sell the demands of 
the public. 


ANSWER 
By 10 Per Cent. of Dealers 
in Retail Business. 


Buying merchandise as 
cheaply as possible and sell- 
ing this merchandise at high- 
est price obtainable. 


We do a great deal of ad- 
vertising. because we find it 
pays. We have a mailing list 
and at all times send out cir- 
culars and cuts of goods in 
season. These circulars and 
cuts are in almost all cases 
furnished by the jobber or 
~~ elaine whom we buy 
rom, 


If we knew that we could 
do as large and profitable a 
volume of business without 
advertising we would certain- 
ly quit advertising entirely, 
for the expense of advertising 
is very great. But it has 
been our experience that as 
soon as we cut our advertis- 
ing we likewise cut our busi- 
ness and profits. Besides, it 
is our opinion, based on ob- 
servation, that the people who 
do a big volume of business 
are extensive advertisers—it 
matters not if they are re- 
tailers, jobbers or manufac- 
turers. Our system came to 
us through observing and 
adapting the systems em- 
ployed by successful busi- 
ness men everywhere to our 
needs, 
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ANSWER 


QUESTION. By the Catalogue House. 


Expenses never worry us as 
long as we do the business. 
As to whether we do the busi- 
ness, ask the retail merchant 
in any locality. He may tell 
you. 


Do you find your system ex- 
pensive or not? 


What is the result of your As for getting trade, our 
system as far as getting trade system works exceedingly well 
and profit is concerned in some localities, but not so 

well in other localities. This, 
of course, is regulated entire- 
ly by how live the retailers 
are in any locality. 

Realizing that if the coun- 
try merchant were to adopt 
our methods of doing busi- 
ness we could not do business 
in his localty in large enough 
volume to enable us to buy 
many articles in  quanti- 
ties, we have recently de- 
cided to keep our name off of 
all goods shipped out, so that 
the retailer visiting the rail- 
way station will not recog- 
nize the goods as coming from 
us, for we don’t want to be 
known by the retailer in any 
locality as doing much busi- 
ness. If the retailer feels 
sure that we do a small busi- 
ness in his locality he takes 
life easier, leaving the work 
and the trade to us. 


We buy about 25 per .cent. 
of our goods, such as staple 
articles, in car or larger lots. 
For the other 75 per cent. of 
our purchases we send out 
men called house buyers, who 
go to the jobber or manufac- 
turer. These house buyers buy 
only such articles as we have 
orders and the accompanying 
eash for. No; we do not buy 
more than 25 per cent. of our 
goods in large quantities, for 
if we bought everything shown 
in our catalogue in car lots 
we would have to build a 
warehouse to hold these goods, 
which warehouse woul oc- 
cupy a space larger in area 
than several Illinois counties. 


Do you buy your goods in 
such large quantities as to 
entitle you to prices such as 
enable you to undersell com- 
petition ? 
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ANSWER. 
By 90 Per Cent. of Dealers 
in Retail Business. 


We keep our expense down 
as much as much as possible. 
We do most of our own work, 
but occasionally we have to 
employ an extra man during 
certain busy seasons. By 
keeping our expenses down we 
have managed to get together 
. little of the rainy-day medi- 
cine. 


We make a \living, but 
would be doing much better 
were it not for the catalogue 
house. It seems to us that 
the retail business dwindles 
each vear. Stoves? Yes. we 
sell a few Stoves. It used to 
be that the peddler came here 
and sold trashy Ranges for 
$70. Now it is the catalogue 
house that sells Ranges for 
less than we can sell them. 

Mailing list? Yes, we sent 
a Paint house a list of names, 
but it didn’t improve trade in 
the Paint or any other line. 
Besides, we haven’t the time 
to fool away sending out let- 
ters that cost money, espe- 
clally when we aren’t sure of 
getting the money back. We 
are trying to see how little 
we must spend to get trade 
and not how largely we can 
run our expenses up. 


The demand for goods from 
customers who come to our 
store for what they want is 
so limited in quantity that 
we carnet see our way clear 
to order in big quantities. If 
we could order staple articles 
in large quantities, as does 
the catalogue house, we could 
sell these staple articles for 
less than we do and thus cut 
down a !ot of catalogue com- 
petition. However, we do 
know that, with the exception 
of stanle articles we can sell 
as cheaply as do the cata- 
logue houses. We do not hesi- 
tate to tel! this fact to the 
people who come to our store. 
but somehow ther manage to 
buy from the catalogue house 
just the same. 
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ANSWER. 
By 10 Per Cent. of Dealers 
in Retail Business. 


We find that it takes a cer- 
tain expense of work or money 
to produce a dollar of profit. 
We have about concluded that 
we would rather spend $3 to 
produce $1.50 profit than we 
would to spend $1 to produce 
75 cents of profit. The ex- 
pense item does not worry us 
as long as we do the business. 
and it has proved itself ,to us 
in a dollar and cent way that 
to do a large and profitable 
business requires in propor- 
tion a large expense account. 


We started in this business 
with very little capital, but 
by hustling and hard work we 
are now —e money. We 
were strangers in this locality 
when we started up, but we 
had unlimited confidence in 
our ability to make a success. 
We never knew of any one 
coming to our door, throwing 
in money, and then running 
away. ur first aim was to 
get a reputation for fair deal- 
ing, but we had hard work in 
doing this. 

At first we used to take a 
rig and drive out in the coun- 
try to see the trade. Our 
trade increased so that we 
couldn't spare the time to 
make these trips, so we adopt- 
ed the system of sending quo- 
tations, circulars and even 
catalogues to these same peo- 
ple whom we used to visit in 
person. We are now using 
identically the same system 
as the catalogue house, ex- 
cept that we have the advan- 
tage of being able to show our 
goods before our customers 
make a purchase. 


We know that staple arti- 
cles are sold at a price that 
is regulated by the price we 
are enabled to buy them for. 
Therefore we spend a eat 
deal of money in advertisin 
how cheaply we can_ sel 
these staple articles. In this 
way we are enabled to sell 
big quantities of staple arti- 
cles. which, in turn, enables 
us to buy large quantities at 
very low prices. 

We are certain that no one, 
not even a catalogue house, 
ean afford to sell regular 
goods any less than we can. 
It is the staple articles that 
worry us, and it is this class 
of merchandise that we spend 
money in advertising, for the 
more we sell the more we can 
buy. The more we are en- 
abled to buy the better price 
we can buy at. 

We aim to get the reputa- 
tion of being the cheapest 
priced house in town. We get 
this reputation by selling 25 
per cent..of our goods, or, say, 
the staple articles, which 
every purchaser knows the 
standard price on, for less 
than competition. We try to 
sell the staples for less money 
than competition by creating 
a demand, and are thus in a 
position to buy larger quanti- 
ties, which means less price at 
cost. 








AN ILLINOIS MERCHANT’S 
PROPOSITION. 


F. SCHUBERT, Hardware merchant, Stockton, IIl., 
: has issued a folder entitled “A Bold Announce- 
ment,’”’ in which he proclaims his purpose to meet the 
prices of catalogue houses and department stores in the 
large cities. ‘“ All we ask,” he declares, addressing the 
consumer, is 
that you deal with us on the same basis that you 
deal with the catalogue houses, and give us the 
same amount of time to get the goods which it 
would require to order from them. Plank your 
money down when you order the goods and we 
will meet each and every price they make and 
furnish you the same goods at the same prices 
they offer you. 
But Mr. Schubert “ will go further,” to the following 
effect : 


We don’t ask you to take any goods where 
mistakes are made in ordering. We shoulder 
the mistakes. If you have ever had anything 
come wrong you know what a nice little job it is 
to get it corrected, no matter how willing the 
firm is to doit. It takes correspondence, stamps 
and freight on the goods to get them exchanged, 
to say nothing of the loss of time. 

Asking if there is anything wrong with his proposi- 
tion, Mr. Schubert touches on credit and its disadvan- 
tages and handicaps as follows, making the point that 
if the local resident will treat the local merchant as he 
does the catalogue house and pay cash for his purchases 
he will secure more satisfactory results: 


The whole trouble with our people about 
Stockton is the same with which so many com- 


munities are suffering, 


the old slow coach 


credit. Some of it is so slow we never get it. 
No merchant can sell goods cheap on that plan. 
The dollar invested in goods to-day and sold for 
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cash. to-morrow can be invested in more goods 
the following day, and the same process of sale 
may be repeated. But the dollar invested in 
goods to-day and sold on credit to-morrow is 
tied up so long as you don’t get it back, and its 
earning capacity is stopped for the merchant 
until he gets it back again. 

Can you wonder why the catalogue house has 
the advantage in prices over most of your home 
merchants? The catalogue house won’t trust 
you; even demands the money in advance with 
no goods in sight. Your home merchant often 
trusts you to his sorrow, even though 100 per 
cent. sometimes be his profit. Many times a 
seeming profit of 25 per cent. on goods sold to 
a good man turns out to be merely a small in- 
terest on the money invested because of slow 
pay. 

Treat your home merchant like you are com- 
pelled to treat your catalogue house and we 
think you will get better results. 


—\--e—___ 


ENTERTAINED MEMBERS OF THE MICHIGAN 
ASSOCIATION. 


HE long established firm of Morley Bros., Saginaw, 
Mich., Hardware jobbers and manufacturers of 
Blue Line Lumbering Toojs, Easy Rolling Step Ladders, 
Horse Collars, Harness, &c., made special arrangements 
for the entertainment of customers visiting the recent 
Hardware convention held in their city. Handsome cards 
were sent out in advance inviting visitors to make 
headquarters at their store, and the regular routine of 
business was made secondary to showing them atten- 
tion. All the firm’s travelers, numbering over 20, were 
called in for the week, and many of them did active serv- 
ice, especially T. J. Furlong, who was chairman of the 
Traveling Salesmen’s Committee. R. C. Morley, the pres- 
ent active manager of the business, was a member of 
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c. W. MORLEY. G. W. MORLEY. 


the Executive, Finance and Reception committees, and 
with his brother, Paul Morley, gave an invitation luncheon 
at the East Saginaw Club on the second day of the con- 
vention. This house was established in 1863 by BE. W. 
and G. W. Morley, whose portraits are herewith given, 
and both of whom are still actively connected with the 
business. G. W. Morley is president of Morley Bros. 
and also president of the Saginaw Second National Bank. 
—— +—+—- oe —_—___—__ 


MITCHELL-PowERS HARDWARE COMPANY, Bristol, Va.- 
Tenn., has secured the services of R. M. Crumley, for- 
merly buyer for the Barker Hardware Company of that 
city, who will take charge of the Mill Supply depart- 
ment which the Mitchell-Powers Company has decided 
to add to its other departments, including Hardware, 
Stoves, Tin and Enameled Ware, Railroad Supplies, 
Paints and Oils, Sash, Doors, Vehicles, &c. The com- 
pany has leased two floors, 45 x 150 feet, adjoining its 
present office and salesrooms, 613-615 State street, 
Arches have been cut for connection with these rooms, 
and the latter are now being fitted up for the accommoda- 
tion of a full line of up to date Mill and Miners’ Sup- 
plies, and the company will be ready to supply the trade 
by September 1. These additional quarters give the 
company a floor space of about 100,000 square feet. : 
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Correspondence. 


A TRAVELING SALESMAN’S VIEW OF 
SPECIAL BRANDS. 


To the Editor: In your issue of July 20 I took pleasure 
in reading Mr. Simmons’ communication in regard to 
jobbers’ special brands. I have sold. Hardware on the 
road for over 25 years, and speaking from experience I 
find that nine dealers out of every ten prefer manufac- 
turers’ brands. They prefer to know who makes the 
Shovel, the Saw, the Chisel, Auger Bit, Pocket Knife and, 
in fact, everything pertaining to the line they buy and 
sell. If they have a customer for a Hatchet, a mechanic 
who wants a first-class article, the dealer will recom- 
mend a tool made by a firm that has a reputation and 
guaranteed to be free of any imperfection. The manu- 
facturer’s stamp is on that Hatchet, Hammer, Saw or 
Chisel—it is not covered by a label to cover its identity. 

In most instances the manufacturer of that tool began 
his “ schooling” in a small shop and gradually became a 
manufacturer himself, and after years of toil gained a 
reputation in his line known to almost every dealer and 
consumer. His own brand means quality. Tack & Co., 
the jobbers, propose a special label of their own, and if 
this manufacturer will not make a tool with the imprint 
of Tack & Co.’s “ Blue Coat” or “ Diamond Steel,” the 
other manufacturer will take the order—a manufacturer 
who is known to make cheaper goods. 

The salesman on the road can claim that his firm’s 
special brand Files are made by a certain manufacturer, 
knowing that the dealer prefers that brand. He will tell 
the next Hardware merchant that it is especially made 
up by another manufacturer of Files of known quality. 
The question is this: Who makes your File? I want to 
know who is who. Why do you cover the manufacturer’s 
brand with a label of your own? Call a spade a spade, 
.No reliable goods of known quality need a change in name 
to market them. 

About 12 years ago my firm sent me a sample of a 
Hatchet, all steel and blue painted, made by a manufac- 
turer of first-class tools only. I sold them to three men 
out of four and on the trip following they replenished 
their stock on that Hatchet, each customer well pleased 
with goods, prices and quality. Inside of six months 
several dealers substituted that Hatchet at about 10 per 
cent. less in cash, the same in finish and general appear- 
ance, but with a jobbers’ special brand. Inside of 18 
months three other jobbers had the same Hatchet—same 
in finish—and each salesman claimed that it was made 
by the manufacturer who first made the original. The 
jobber covered the (cheaper) quality of the original with 
a special label. It took about three years’ time to prove 
to the dealer and mechanic that these cheaper Hatchets 
were simply cheaper goods and were not as good as the 
one sold with the manufacturer’s brand. These special 
brands covered up the (poor) quality for the time being. 

We are in business for money, and the jobber can 
invariably make a better profit on a special brand article, 
as there is no other tool of that brand on the market. 
There is no competition to the jobber on his own brand 
and the retail dealer must pay his price. The jobber, in 
order to start a certain dealer in a town on his own 
brand goods will promise to give him the exclusive sale 
on these goods; but I find in every town I visit that when 
they sell to three men out of four all three dealers have 
these special brands on their shelves, and when the retail 
dealer will not insist on a certain brand of Hatchet, 
Hammer, File, &., he will always get the special brand. 

Mr. Simmons is in business for the Simmons Hard- 
ware Company and he can make more money selling Keen 
Kutter goods than legitimate factory brand tools, &e., 
and he mentions the fact that if he tried to interest a new 
retail firm on Keen Kutter goods he certainly should give 
them the same privilege to introduce their spect! brand, 
as Mr. Simmons had in 1872, when he could not place an 
order for 1000 dozen Saws or 50,000 dozen Files. 

If a jobber is a manufacturer also he should (in jus- 
tice to himself) mention the line of goods he controls, 
same as other manufacturers do. With all due honor to 
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Mr. Simmons and the great firm he represents, while the 
jobber may make his own goods, the manufacturer may 
also become a jobber and genera! distributer. 


A Hooster TRAVELER. 
> OS 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this 
column to request from manufacturers price- 
lists, catalogues, quotations, éc., relating to gen- 
eral lines of goods, 
REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom manu- 
facturers may desire to communicate: 

From Davis & Son, Lowry City, Mo., successors to 
the Hardware business of Davis & Marlsley. 


From M. J. GALLAGHER, Wheaton, Kan., who has pur- 
chased the Hardware, Harness and Furniture business 
formerly conducted by Bothe & Louis. 


From Frawtey & Co., Waynoka, Okla., who have 
bought out the Hardware, Stove, Implement, Vehicle and 
Sporting Goods business of Murrow & Murrow. 


From Berry & Huperns, Memphis, Texas, retailers of 
Hardware, Agricultural Implements, &c. 


FroM THE FRANKOVIZ HARDWARE COMPANY, Fergus 
Falls, Minn., which has recently incorporated with a capi- 
tal of $50,000, and will at once erect a new brick block 
to accommodate its Hardware, Stove, Plumbing and Heat- 
ing, Paint, Sporting Goods and Electrical Supply business. 


From D. H. Rouses, Lovilea, Iowa, successor to Cast- 
nor, Cole & Co. 


From EF. L. Foutx & Co., Woodstock, Va., jobbers of 
Hardware and Mill Supplies, 


FroM JENSEN & Youne, Richfield, Utah, successors to 
the Hardware, Stove,-Paint and Sporting Goods business 
formerly conducted by Meeter Bros. 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are 
requested to send us duplicate copies of catalogues, price- 
lists, éc., one copy for our Catalogue Department in New 
York and another for ovr London office; and at the same 
time to call our attention to any new goods or additions 
to their lines, of which appropriate mention will be made 
besides the brief reference to the catalogue or price-list 
in this column. 

Avery STAMPING Company, Cleveland, Ohio: Adver- 
tising card, with color illustration and jingle referring 
to Never Break Seamless Stamped Steel Cooking Utensils. 

F. E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio: Points on Pumps. 
An illustrated pamphlet devoted to suggestions to sales- 
men and dealers with a view to familiarizing them with 
the firm’s Pumps. 

ADVANCE MACHINERY Company, Toledo, Ohio: Cata- 
logue of Copper Appliances for the glueroom, including 
Wetmore Patent Glue Heaters, Warmers, &c. 

CRANE Bros., Westfield, Mass.: Price-list of Linenoid 
Seamless Specialties, such as Traveling Cases, Mega- 
phones, Horns for talking machines, &c. 

WHITE Wacon Works, Sheboygan Falls, Wis.: Cata- 
logue, illustrated in colors, showing line of combined Coast- 
ing Wagons and Sleighs, with booklet of testimonials 
from dealers. 

Simmons Harpware Company, St. Louis, Mo.: Cata- 
logue of fall Sporting Goods, including Guns, Ammuni- 
tion, Hunters’ Clothing, Football and Gymnasium Goods, 
Skates and Sleds; also catalogue of Lamps and Lamp 
Goods and Klear Krystal Chimneys. 

GERSTENDORFER Bros., 231 East Forty-second street, 
New York: Handsome catalogue, including color sam- 
ples of Decorative Specialties and Bronze Powders, 
Gold Enamel and Paint, Star Enamel and Sapolin Car- 
riage Gloss Colors, Floor Stain, Varnish Stain, Stove 





_ Pipe Enamel, Aluminum Enamel, &c. 


G 


THE AMERICAN WRINGER ComMPpaANy, 99 Chambers 
street, New York: Illustrated catalogue No, 8 of the line 
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of Horse Shoe Brand Wringers. In the production of the 
catalogue the object has been to make the book descrip- 
tive as well as attractive, in the interest of the mer- 
chant. 


S. L. Atten & Co., 1107 Market street, Philadelphia, 
Pa.: Catalogue illustrative and descriptive of Flexible 
Flyer Sleds. These are made in six sizes to carry from 
one medium sized child to six grown persons. 





MUTUAL INSURANCE. 


EXTRACTS FROM AN ADDRESS MADE BY W. P, LEWIS, TREAS- 
URER OF THE NATIONAL MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HUNTINGDON, PA., AT THE RECENT CONVENTION OF THE 
MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 

In the growth of all State associations it was found 
that members demanded material evidence of the value 
of membership. It was pointed out, however, to them 
that they were making common cause; that they were 
learning to know each other better, thus developing the 
fraternal spirit; that there was the exchange of valuable 
ideas and the acquirement of money making information ; 
that manufacturers and jobbers by reason of magnificent 
displays and personal attendance contributed greatly 
to the interest; that there were at every convention most 
attractive entertainments and outings. Any one of these, 
and certainly all of them, should be reason enough for 
every Hardware merchant in the State to apply for mem- 
bership and to attend the conventions. But there were 
many merchants who when solicited for their applica- 
tion said it cost $4 to join, it cost railroad fare, it cost 
hotel bills; they could see no advantage, and so de 
clined. The co-operative or mutual fire insurance idea 
came with distinct force. 

HERE WAS A TANGIBLE ADVANTAGE 


in membership. Every merchant must have fire insur- 
ance, and in the mutual company he could get $50 worth 
for, say, $30, the difference, $20, being sufficient to pay 
not only his dues, but possibly railroad fare and hotel 
bills. Or if it were inconvenient or impossible to attend, 
he would positively make $16 on a $4 investment in one 
year. But the rule was inexorable that he must be a 
member of the Hardware association to have the advan- 
tage of the insurance. It thus developed that mutual 
fire insurance was a power, because those who were in 
could make a little money on their insurance premiums 
and those who were out were interested sufficiently to 
come in that they, too, might participate. 
PUBLIC OPINION 


has been defined as the “stupidity of one multiplied by 
the stupidity of many.” I quote this epigram but de- 
cline to indorse the sentiment. Personally I have the 
greatest respect for public opinion. Jumping to conclu- 
sions and haste may sometimes he charged against it, and 
sometimes it errs, but when it does it is chiefly because 
all the facts are not presented; but given all the facts, 
public opinion is as straight as an arrow to the mark. 
When the Michigan membership understand all the facts, 
understand the underlying principles, have the fullest 
confidence in the management, comprehend the possibili- 
ties of the plan and become men of action as it is in them 
to be, as their ancestors were, the result will be beyond 
criticism. 
ON ITS MERITS. 


The National Insurance Company solicits business on 
its merits. No policy holder who has suffered fire loss 
has any but sentiments of the warmest approval for its 
methods of business. The management is able, the of- 
ficers are deeply interested in the company’s welfare; 
they are ambitious for the company’s future; they are 
keenly alive to every opportunity of development, and 
they have succeeded wonderfully. 

The company was formally organized in August, 1905, 
just two years ago. The first policy was written in 
November, 1903. The business to date is about $1,000,- 
000. There is absolutely no “graft” of any kind, large 
or small, and the salaries are petty. But the management 
is encouraged to believe that while some of the expected 
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benefits from Hardware association effort may fade, 
grow dim and pass away, mutual fire insurance will 
loom larger and larger on the horizon of permanent 
achievement. Why should there be any hesitation in 
buying a policy in the National Company? Are you fear- 
ful of mutual insurance? The best flat insurance on 
earth to-day is that written on a class risk, with a limited 
policy, and Hardware is probably 
THE BEST CLASS RISK. 


Are you fearful of the mutual liability? The extreme 
mutual liability of a policy holder in the National Com- 
pany is an amount equal to the original deposit or pre- 
mium. It would take a conflagration that would sweep 
the State to call for the limit of this mutual liability. 
Are you fearful of the officers? They are under ample 
bond in the best guaranty companies. Men of Michigan, 
the National Mutual Insurance Company is organized on 
the best mutual plan known. Its officers are honest and 
competent. The field is large and ripe for a forward 
move. 
CONFIDENT OPTIMISM. 

The National Company should be made, can be made 
and will be made the greatest mutual company in the 
country. Pessimism discovered no country, developed no 
people, organized no enterprise, is always destructive. 
I urge you not to cast your lot with the herd of pessimists 
whose acute but petty minds see only difficulties and 
harbor always suspicions. Persistent optimism, persist- 
ent action and a few years of time will win for the Hard- 
ware merchants a great insurance company whose in- 
fluence as an association builder can have no equal. The 
estimated dividend this year is 28 per cent. With awak- 
ened Michigan in the fore it will be 38 per cent. 

THE RATIO OF FIRE LOSS. 

Fire insurance has been a world institution for 350 
years. "Tis now a habit grafted on our civilization. 
"Tis a good habit; in fact, an absolutely essential habit 
to commercial success. The figures from the stock com- 
panies show that there is one fire loss to every 27 policy 
holders, but keep clearly in mind that these stock com- 
panies insure every class of merchandise and by reason 
of this fact their ratio of fires to policy holders is 1 to 
27. The National Mutual Hardware Company has had 
seven fires, two of which are not worthy of note, as the 
aggregate loss was under $10. Five of them, however, 
were normal fires, the loss ranging from $300 to $2800. 
The National Insurance Company has 568 policy holders. 
The ratio of fire loss to policy -holders in the National 
Company is one fire to 114 policy holders. 

WHY THIS GREAT DIFFERENCE 

in ratio in favor of the Hardware Mutual Company? 
The answer is ready. Ours is class insurance. We do 
not have more than two, three or four risks in any given 
community and these in all likelihood widely separated. 
Your chance of being called upon to help pay for fire 
losses in the stock companies is 425 per cent. greater 
than in our Hardware mutuals. 

There may be in your mind this question: How can 
the Hardware mutuals safely declare such dividends? 
The answer is plain. In the stock company you are co- 
insured with dry goods, boots and shoes, groceries, drug 
stores, general stores, confectioneries, car barns, factories, 
machine shops, railroad shops, manufacturing establish- 
ments of countless variety; also dwelling houses and 


personal property. The losses on these lines are great. 
OUR COMPANY TAKES NO RISKS 


on any of these lines; hence you do not help to pay for 
any of these losses in our mutual companies. Another 
point: in the stock companies you are co-insured with 
every nationality under the sun; but without reflection 
on any foreign born citizen, the moral hazard, in my opin- 
ion, in our Hardware mutuals is 500 per cent. better than 
any stock company. Again, in the stock companies you 
are co-insured with policy holders whose policies may be 
ten times as large as yours. If such a policy holder has 
a total loss he calls on you for ten times as much as you 
could call upon him for if you had a total loss. And, 
lastly, while the stock companies make an effort to sep- 
— their risks as much as possible it is still the fact 
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RISKS IN A STOCK COMPANY ARE “ BUNOHED ” 


many times more than in our mutual companies. And 
yet nine-tenths of the men here are carrying all of their 
insurance in stock companies when it is quite clear that 
Hardware mutual fire insurance is based on the most 
ideal and the most rational plan of insurance known. 


HOW $100,000 Is LosT. 

Six thousand Hardwaremen, members of the Na- 
tional Association, voluntarily subscribing to its con- 
stitution, constitute a power which, when acting in uni- 
son, can accomplish ends of tremendous importance. If 
each of these 6000 members carried a full limited policy 
in the National Insurance Company the total risk would 
be $18,000,000. Averaging this at a rate of $1.50 the 
annual premium would be $270,000. The interest our 
company would receive from the investment and deposit- 
ing of such premiums as this would far more than pay 
all the salaries and expenses of management. If man- 
agerial expenses can be made out of interest from invest- 
ments and deposits, thus leaving the original premium 
chargeable with fire losses only, the dividends under 
these conditions would be large. Figuring on a basis of 
35 per cent., the dividend on this sum would be $94,500 
per annum. That these 6000 members carry insurance 
greatly in excess of $18,000,000 with stock companies is 
beyond question; that these 6000 members do not carry 
anything like $18,000,000 with our mutual companies is 
equally true; that these 6000 members lose therefore an- 
nually $100,000 in insurance premiums is a simple sum 


in arithmetic. 
A USE FOR THE PROFITS. 


If a fraction of this sum so freely abandoned by the 
national membership was contributed annually to the 
treasury of the National Hardware Association there is 
no reasonable trade adjustment in the interests of the 
Hardware dealer that could not be accomplished. In no 
field of association effort would concert of action produce 
such visible results. I believe a working plan can be 
developed whereby a revenue from the business of the 
National Insurance Company could be set apart for the 
National Hardware treasury. This can only be done, 
however, by heavy concentration of business in the Na- 
tional Insurance Company. If the National Insurance 
treasury had the premium or deposit required on $18,000,- 
000 insurance the income from this deposit at 4 per cent. 
would be $108,000 per annum; all operating expenses 
being paid out of this, there would remain a surplus of 
several thousand dollars which by agreement could be 
paid into the treasury of the National Hardware Asso- 
ciation. Under this arrangement the policy holders’ ex- 
pectations of mutual dividends are in no wise abridged, 
but, on the contrary, are enhanced, because operating 
expenses would be met out of the income from deposits; 
whereas now operating expenses are taken bodily from 
the deposits. Under this arrangement the sinews of war 
would be placed where there is the greatest need and also 
where the greatest good is accomplished. Under this 
arrangement 


THE DYNAMIC POWER OF 6000 HARDWARE MERCHANTS 


is applied for their personal and associated interests. 
That this is not done is a regrettable loss. Why this 
loss? Because of hesitation and prejudice. Throw them 
to the winds; the first marks the timid and weak, the 
second the narrow and small; walk squarely into the 
sunlight of optimism, opportunity and success. When 
the annals of the National Hardware Association are 
graven’ on the page of history the most enduring institu- 
tion recorded will be the Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 


pany. 
a o___—_- 


Pike Razor Hone Assortments. 


The Pike Mfg. Company, Pike, N. H., owing to the 
success of its oilstone and scythestone selling cabinets 
is now putting on the market Pike’s razor hone assort- 
ments. These assortments are offered in two sizes, one 
size costing the retail dealer $18 and the other $10, be- 
ing designated as razor hone assortments Nos. 1 and 2, 
respectively. In each assortment is found a well selected 
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variety of high-class hones displayed in a nicely var- 
nished case and protected by a glass cover. The attrac- 
tiveness of package which so appeals to the merchant, as 
shown in the oilstone and scythestone cabinets, is en- 
hanced in the razor hone assortments, The company is 
sending out an attractive booklet relating to its various 
selling assortments, a copy of which may be had on ap- 
plication. 
i a 


Buffalo Blacksmiths’ Hand Punch. 


Some tools possess a peculiar value because of their 
convenience and adaptability rather than on account of 
any remarkable results that their operation affords. 
Such a tool is the blacksmiths’ hand punch, illustrated 
herewith. Fig. 1 shows it open and Fig. 2 closed. While 
its great power, obtained through the long leverage of the 
handle and the cam motion in the head, enables it to punch 
as large as \%4-inch hole in No. 14 iron or 44-inch hole in 





Fiy. 1.—Buffalo Blacksmiths’ Hand Punch, Open. 


%-inch iron, yet its chief merit lies in its handiness. 
Bands or straps in position can be easily and quickly 
punched where otherwise they must be detached and 
heated or carried to the stationary punch. This is of 
even more important in sheet metal and tank work, where 
it is desirable that the rivet holes in lap joints should 
be punched as both sheets are held in position. Besides 
the ready accessibility which this tool affords, the narrow 
head permits punching holes in curves of small radius 
such as tank head flanges, ferrules and bands of small 
diameter. The clearance from die to end of head is only 
0.518 inch so that holes can be punched close up to cor- 
ners, making a very valuable feature where light angle 
iron framing has to be done. The total depth of jaws is 





Fig. 2.—Buffalo Blacksmiths’ Hand Punch, Closed. 


2 inches, permitting a hole to be punched that distance 
in from the edge of the plate. The head of the punch 
into which the handles are fastened is a solid drop for- 
ging, machined to take the die, punch retainers, pins, &c. 
Both punch and die are held in steel bushings or sleeves 
which are so arranged that different sizes can be readily 
substituted, constituting a feature which it is claimed 
that this machine alone émbodies. It should be noted, 
however, that the working pressure is brought to bear 
directly on the punch and not through intermediate fit- 
tings, which insures the easiest possible action and does 
not subject such parts to unnecessary strain. The pow- 
erful pressure needed is secured by a cam which forms 
part of the upper lever. The tool punches any sized hole 
from 3-32-inch to 2 inches, advancing by thirty-seconds. 
It measures 32 inches over all and weighs 15 pounds. The 
Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y., is the manufac- 
turer. 
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The Duplex Coaster. 


The Household Mfg. Company, Royersford, Pa., is 
offering the coaster shown in the accompanying iilustra- 
tion, the steering gear of which, it is explained, accurate- 
ly, swiftly and positively controls the direction in which 





The Duplex Coaster. 


it moves. The coaster is made of the best seasoned oak, 
each runner being bolted with two bolts extending en- 
tirely through the frame. It is pointed out that the pat- 
ent steering gear by which both the front and rear bobs 
are acted upon enables the operator to make short turns 
and avoid obstacles, the simultaneous turning of both 
bobs bringing the sled to the desired point swiftly and 
easily, and greatly minimizes the danger of upsetting. 
By means of a patent slot in the rear bob and the pivot 
joint of the front one the coaster is made to adapt itself 
easily to the contour of the road and street and thus as- 
sures easy riding. Foot rests are provided for each rider, 
and the coaster’s capacity is limited only by the number 
who can be seated on it. The coaster will be furnished 
in two styles and three sizes, ranging in length, over all, 
from 68 to 87 inches and from 48 to 72 inches length 
of board. 


eee 


Smith Improved Lock Nut. 


Smith Improved Lock Nut Company, Rockford, II1., is 
putting on the market the lock nut shown herewith. The 





Smith Improved Lock Nut. 


nut is formed from a hexagonal coil of spring steel, with 

horizontal and diagonal faces. It is threaded to admit 

the ordinary track or machine bolt of all standard sizes. 
—_—————_»-o 


Thayer Robertson & Cary Hammerless Re- 


volvers. 


The hammerless model revolver shown in the accom- 
panying cut is being put on the market by Thayer Rob- 





Thayer Robertson & Cary Hammerless Revolvers. 


ertson & Cary, Norwich, Conn. The frame has 
no hammer slot and no top or side plates, and 
in connection with the drop forged barrel catch 
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is claimed by the makers to be as strong and safe 
as the so-called solid frame models. The rebounding 
pin and new and improved extracting cam are referred 
to as strong features, while the cylinder is held in place 
without the necessity of extra parts or springs. The 
rubber stock, it is remarked, provides a readily distin- 
guishable feature of the new line, the emblem on it being 
Spanish bugle. 


———__~-+e—_-_ — 


Spring Latch No. 275. 


Hardware Supply Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., is 
placing on the market the latch and knob shown in the 
accompanying cuts. In Fig. 1 the latch is illustrated as 
it appears on the inside of a door with an adjustable 





Fig. 1.—Spring Latch No. 275. 


striker. A %-inch hole only is bored through the door 
stile through which the latch bolt passes, making it 
easy to put on. The knob, Fig. 2, is the best one of the 
company’s styles for use on cupboards, although several 
other styles of trimmings can be used with the same 





Fig. 2—kKnob B for No. 275 Latch. 


latch, both in the way of knobs and finger pulls. The 
goods are furnished in all hardware finishes, and are 
designed for use on cupboards, bookcases, china closets, 
&c., in place of the regular cupboard catches and turns. 
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Sterling Steel Carpet Sweeper. 


The accompanying cut represents one model of steel 
carpet sweepers manufactured by the Streator Metal 
Stamping Company, Streator, Ill. The case is made of 
cold drawn sheet steel pressed to form to make a rigid 
and light case, which is alluded to as not cracking or 





Sterling Stcel Carpet Siceeper. 


warping and as not being affected by heat, cold or rust. 
The wheels are made of pressed cold rolled steel to have 
them true running and to give positive rotation of the 
brush with the least possible friction. Among other 
points of excellence the following are mentioned: That 
the bearings are constructed in such a way as to make 
them light running; that the broom action construction 
does away with axles passing through the case, 
leaving the interior of the case free, so that there 
is nothing to hold dust in the dumping pans; that the 
pans open full allowing all dust to dump at once; that 
the pans are made of the highest grade of tin, folded in 
such a manner as to prevent sagging at the corners and 
digging into the carpet; that the sweeper cannot be- 
come clogged with ravelings, and that all working parts 
are protected from dirt and dust. The wooden handle is 
provided with a long screw, which is threaded into the 
steel bail. An antitipping device prevents tipping when 
the sweeper is drawn back quickly or when it comes in 
contact with wrinkles in the carpet. The materials and 
workmanship entering into the sweeper are guaranteed 
by the maker as the best. 
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Ideal Bevel-Try Square. 


Nicholls Mfg. Company, Ottumwa, Iowa, is putting on 
the market the bevel-try square shown herewith. This 
is a combination of a bevel and try square by which the 
square and bevel cut can be marked off with one con- 
tinuous stroke of a pencil without having to change the 
square. The bevel blade is easily changed to any angle, 
as the slot in the bevel blade will allow shifting it so it 
will always come to the corner of the try square blade. 
By setting the bevel blade at right angles to the try 
square blade both marks are obtained without changing 
the position of the square. For beveling a board on edge 
the bevel blade is swung over to the back of the handle, 
which gives a straight surface on the handle. When the 
bevel blade is not needed it can be closed in the handle, 
leaving a regular try square. The try square blade is 





Ideal Bevel-Try Square. 


graduated in eighths, the figures being plainly stamped. 
All parts are made of best steel except the handle, which 
is made of composition metal to prevent rusting. The 
tool is made in one size only, No. 1, 8 inch, in polished 
steel and nickel plated. 


PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS. 
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- Menhaden, Southern............ 1644@1T 
. Glue Cocoanut, Ceylon.......... ? Db 6%4@T 
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ete nite ic ° . Cod, Newfoundland............. 39 @41 
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pou Commercial........... 35 @3T DEE DRic ig aieiqodudeenateeihei 10%@11% 
Bone Dried @4T | Black, 29 gravity, 15 cold test. 11%@12% 
i ? Black, Summer................ 10%4@11% 
Diamond I “s Cylinder, light filtered......... 18 @19 
Cylinder, dark filtered.......... 16 @I7 
Paraffine, 993-907 gravity........ 127%4@13 
Paraffine, 903 gravity............ 11%@12 
Paraffine, 88 gravity.......... 94@ % 
) Pee 114%@13 
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REVISED AUGUST 22, 1905 


Goods—that is, those which are made by more than one 


manufacturer—are printed in /talics, aud the prices named, 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 


from manufacturers or jobbers. 


Very small orders and 


broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 
type (Roman) relate to goods of particular manufactur- 
ers, who are responsible for their correctness. They usually 
represent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 
obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 


jobbers. 


Range of Prices.—A_ range of prices is indicated by 
means of the symbol @. Thus 33'/, @ 33'/, & 10% signifies 





Aacsers Blind— 
Domestic, # dos. J ae occ de 


Marthe’R ccccccvescvecsccescccoonengssses 10% 
Zimmerman’ s—See Fasteners, Blind. 


Window Stop— 
Ives’ Patent.....-..scecscceeeeeeee +++ 5 
Taplin’s Perfection.....++-++++«+++ oceed he 
Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shelis, &c. 
Anvils—American— 
Eagle Anvils..........--+++ # hb 6X@T ¢ 
vy. ee Ww FOE agit ooseut neat 
and, YVrougue..---- 
EERE ascscens>s ne : or me 
Importeda— 
Peter Wright & Sand Be 
Anvil, Vise an rill— 
Millers Falls Co., $18.00........ 15&10% 
Apple Parers— See Parers, 
Apple, ce. 
Aprons, Blacksmiths’— — 
Livingston Nail C0......+-++++seee 334% 
Augers and Bits— 
Com. Double Spur... . .70d&1 a. 
Jennings’ Patn, reg. finish. 
Black Lip or Blued.. rr 
Boring Mach, Augers. son 10410 
Car Bits, 12-in, twist.... -50610% 


Ford’s Auger and Car Bits....... 
Forstner Pat. Auger Bits p edesneresen 54 





>. E, Jenni & Co. 
“~ 10 —~ahy R. Jennings’ list. .25% 
No. 30, R. Jennings’ TR sasad ee 
Russell Jennings’......-.---+- H& 1&2 
L’Hommedieu Car Bits. ...ccccccoves $ 
Mayhew’s Countersink Bits...... «- 45% 
Millers RIES, vnescinnsdscosonvel 50& 9&7 7%, 
Ohio Tool Co.’s Bailey Auge> and. 
CaP Bits....ccccccsccccccccsecoees 40& 10% 
Pugh’s Black........-..-sseseeeeeeeeee 20 
Pugh’s oe Pattern......-+++++ 35% 
Snell’s A MES ..nevsnngcocnepsecesd 60%, 
Snell’s Bell Hangers’ Bits.......... 607, 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in, twist....60&10 
Wright’s Jennings’ Bits......... 000 OZ 


Bit Stock Drills— 
See Drills, Twist. 
Expansive Bits— 


Clark’s small, $18; jee ee: Faas ee 
. 


- s Pattern, 
Ford’ s, Clark’s Pattern........... 60&5% 
Cc. E, ‘Jennings & Co,, Steer’s Pat. 8% 
BOARD ccvaseveserrsitedecsvedecmeese -» 0% 
Gimlet Bits— 
Per gro. 

Common Dble. Cut. .. .$38.00@8. 
German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, 

$4.60; 11 to 18, $6.75 


Hollow Augers— 
Bonney Pat., per doz. 40.0 10.00 
AGNES ccccocccccescesesevcvsces ° 10% 
Univeranl ..cccscseccecse 





1.02 20% 
Wood's Universal il 
Ship Augers and Bite— 





WORD ccisndotcvnsesgcccccentaberd 334%@5% 
C. E, Jennings & Co.: 7 
L’ Hommedieu’ B ccccccnccnedssocssons 15% 
Watrous’ ......0.. -. B5&5 é 
Ohio Tool Co.’8......ccccccceccccescees 40 
Balls  ccovcrencocsescesncdevcseveossebe 40% 
Aw! Hafts— See Hafts, Awl. 
Awls— 
Brad Awls: 
Hanaled .....ee- gro. $2.75@3.00 
Unhdled, Shidered. ..gro.68@66¢ 


Unhandled, Patent. .gro.66@10¢ 
Peg Als: 
Unhandled, Patent..gro. 31@34¢ 
Unhdled, Shidered. - gro. 65@N0¢ 
Scratch Avls: 
Handled, Com...gro. $3.50@}.00 
Handled, Socket. .970.$11.50@12.00 
PROG anckc cdkc tee cdanscccscetvensdoont 40% 
Awl and Tool Sets—sSee 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 


Axes — 
Single Bit, base weights: 
First Quality......... oes $6.75 
Second Quality.........+. $6.25 
Double Bit, base weights: 
PGE SN s cn 350000580 $8.75 
Becone Quality... ..ccccce $8.25 
Axle Grease — 
See Grease, Agile 
Axles— Iron or Steel 


Concord, Loose Collar... 
Concord, Solid Collar... HGR 


No. 1 Common, Loose. ..3%4@3%¢ 
No. 1% Com., New Stylesy@s4¢ 
No. 2 Solid Collar........4@sa¢ 
Half Patent: 
Nos. 7, 8, 11 and 22... . T5@75€5% 
Mee;.38 £0 1h...20% Wk 10755 7 
Nos. 15 to 13. . .75&10@754 10652 
Nos. 19 to 22... 75&10@7541065 7, 
Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord, not turned 


1d.,444@5¢ 


Common and Concord, turned. 
1d., Snes 
Half Patent,.........lv. 32@9o¢ 


oy Fishing— 


Gaieaien- 
Cobtuell BOW Uab.p.cocccccccccscccsecs 50% 
Pullman 


Spring— 
Sprin; Balances. wees « CO@60ES% 


Chatillon’s: 
ms 8) 


tone aa iicararensccovent 30% 
Barb Wire—See Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow-: 


Steel Crowbars, . /*, ~ 1b. 
b., 24UGS4¢ 
Tewet - 


No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate..% gro. $8.50 
Beams, Scale— 


Scale Beams..... 
Chattillon’s No. 1.. 
Chattillon’s No, 2.. 


Beaters, Carpet— 
Soh ah Co. : 
ee Coppered # doz. ie 


eee eee nee e et eeeeeeeeeeeeeee 





Seen ee eee eee een eeeeenseeee 


Na 10 Wire Galvanized..% doz. 


Western W. G. Co.: 
No. 1 Electric...........s0++ gro. 
No. 2 Buffalo............000. gro. 
No. 3 Perfection Dust...... gro. 

Eggs- 

Holt-Lyon Co.: 
Holt, No, A, Japanned....# doz. 
Holt, No, 1, Tinned....... doz. 
Holt, No. B, Japanned....% doz 
Holt, No, 2, ned....... doz. 
Lyon, No, 2, Japanned doz 
Lyon, No. 3, japan doz. 

Taplin Mis. Co. : # 

o, 60 Improved ee 

Ne 75 Improved Dover............ i 
No. 100 Improved Dover........... J 


No. 102 Improved Dover, Tin’d.. 2 
No, 150 Improved Dover, Hotel. 5.09 
No. 4 " d Dover, Hotel, T’d.$17.00 
No. mp’d Dover Tumbler... 2 
No. one. oo d Dover Tumbler, T’d. 

No tas =n Dover Mammoth, 


Western, G. Co., Buffalo...... 
Wonder Pid 8. & Co,).® gro. net, 4 
Bellows— 
Blacksmith, Standard List.. 
60£10@704 10% 
Hand— 


Inch... 6 7 s 10 
Doz.. .$4.50 5.00 §.50 6.00 6.50 
Molders— 

Inch... 9 10 il zw th 
Doz... $8.00 9.00 10.50 12.50 14.50 


Bells— Cow— 


Net Prices. 


oon yi aoe - - H&5Q@5L1085 
wae VOGT nee 
San Sia ones 
Door— 
RTE. Oe. . wcicecstecccdecsennne 45% 
SEI RDINIT. anne contutecesccensbsdinen 
Home, R. & E Mfg. » agit g 
Lever and Pull, Sargent’s....60&10&10% 
D> Ga Broc ever wccoeed 10&5°? 
RIED MND. 0000 scacscencebees compost 3 
Hand— 
Hand Bells, Polished, Prase.. vas % 
60£5@6041 
Se NS 000k beeen 60% 
ee Plated. . - ee ameeney 
wis 


Cone’s Globe Hand Belis...... .334@3%5 7 


Silver Chime.....cccoscccccssoes38%@35% 
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‘Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—lIn the following quotations General 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from 33'/; 
per cent. discount to 33'/, and 10 per cent. discount. 


Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and ad- 
dresses of manufacturers see the advertising columns and 


also THE IRON AGE DIRECTORY, 


issued May, 1905, which 


gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 
thus serves as a DIRECTORY of the Lron, Hardware and 


Machinery trades. 


Standard Lists.—A new edition of “Standard Hard- 


ware Lists” 
many leading goods. 


has been issued and contains the list prices of 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants. 


Miscellaneous— 
Farm Belle. ..cosvcccee ld. OOF 
Steel Alloy Church and School 
504 10h5Q60E5 % 
Aton Tube & Stamping 2, 


Belting — Leather— 
Extra Heavy, Short a 60S % 


Regular Short Lap... .60&10&5 7, 
BOONES 2 evicsscenivades on 10% 
Light Standard........... 0&5 7, 


Cut Leather Lacing.........60% 
Leather Lacing Sides, per sq. ee 


Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low Grade).... 
WQTIES 7, 
Common Standard... .70@70&é10% 
Btenderd «oii esc0000sss seen 
BOGE . ar cviéaeciwer 60L5@60E 10 
High Grade........ .50&5@50E10% 


Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 


Tire— 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender...... 40% 
Green ae Tire Benders and Ue 


sette , 
Detroit Stoddard’ 8 Lightnin Tire 
Neg a ; No. $7.25; 
No, 3, » fe’ 4 , $16.25; ‘No. 5, 
$20.59. 


Bicycle Goods— 
John 8S, Leng’s Son’s 1902 list: 


SEAMED. - ns sensubted iapeneeascanen 0000 0% 
Parts ©.... +» 90% 
spokes 507, 

bes . te 





Bits— 

Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits. 
Blocks— Tackle— 


Common Wooden... + WLIOQ@ISES 7, 
Hartz St. Tackle Blocks...... 50@50&K5 7, 


Hollow Steel Blocks, with Ford’s 
Patent BRORVEB....<c0c.ccvcresss 50& 10%, 
~——™ Patent Automatic Lock and. 
Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. Iron... .50&10 
Stowell’s Self. Loading.............. oy 

See also Machines, Hoisting. 


Boards, Stove— 
Zinc, Crystal, éc...30&L9@j0eé10% 


Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards. 
Bobs, Plumb— 
Koaffel & Kaeser Co... ...cccccccccseed 8344% 
Bolts— 


Carriage, Machine, &c.— 

Common Carriage (cut thread): 

34 @ 6 and Smaller...... T5410 % 
arger and Longer...... 

65k WEB 10%, 

Phila. Eagle $3.00 list May 24,’99 * 


Bolt Ends, list Feb. 1). °95. 2 


20b2 Vode 10% 
Machine, % v@ 4 and smaller 

T5EWALLIOY, 
Machine, larger and longer.. 

Wk Wvgk 10% 


Door and Shutter— 

Cast Iron Barrel, gepenned, 

Round Brass Knob: 

Inch..... 3 4 5 6 8 

Per doz.$0.30 .385 45 .66 .75 
Cast Iron ee —_ Jap’d: 

Inch. eee 6 8 10 

Per doz....... 1.15 1.40 2.00 
Cast Iron Chain Fiat Japarned:. 

| ee ee 8 

Per des... "9035 1.25 155 
Cast Iron Shutter, Japanned, 

Brass Knobs: 

POON ss cckwhe sea 8 10 

POP O00. 6.6% 30 $0.80 90 1.20 
Wrt Barrel Japd...... 80@80£ 10% 
wrt “ Bronzed... .50@504&10% 
Wrt. Spring. . .70410@794 10410% 
Wrt. Shutter... .. .50€5@504 1005 % 
Wrt. Square Neck..... T5QATIL 19 
wrt Square 66 % 4 10666 % 4 104107 
S90N" Paene WOOP. wa occa sda é 

Plow and Stove— 

Plow 2... 20 e . LIMES 104 10%, 
“Stove ...... -824E 10 @82E 1085 % 





Tire— 

COMMOD 2 rec cccvccncsoes. HY 
Norway LVOM. «+ +s eeaeeees BOK 
American Screw Company 

Norway Phila., list Oct, “16 a. anne 

Eagle Phila., list Oct, a6, it: $242 % 

Bay State, list Dec, 28, ’99....... 80% 
Franklin Moore Co.: 

Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, ’84.. 

Jagle Phila., list Oct, 16, ’84.. m3 

Eclipse, list’ Dec. 28 , oe 80 
Mount Carmel Bolt Co.: 

Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, 84... .80% 

Eagle Phila., list Oct, 16, ’84....82% 

Mount Carmel, list Dec, 28, "99... 80% 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 

Nut Co.: 

Empire, list Dec. 28, 

Norway Phila,, list On. Mlvceea 80%, 
Upson Nut Co.: 

Sh ONE Ds sé cncesehadectspevedoeces 7242% 


Borers, Tap— 


Borers vee a with ae, 
Inch. .... 1 


Be a atnaad cen aioe 2 
ge zr 58 


. -$5.65 11.50 
Dateapese “Mtg Co., "No. i $1.25; No. 
2, $1.65; No, 3, $2.50 each.......... 25% 


Boxes, Mitre— 
C. E. Jennings & Co....... 
BO ninsncceseneess 
Perfection ane 
WEEE .  decconddunichsbéudhendecendcou 
Stanley R. & L, Co.: 
BG EP Oh Mesa nccg cs egakieeceoees 
Ng aE es eae 


Braces— 


Common Bail,Amer ican . $1.25@1.30 
SOU venesobenrestun 50K 10& 10@ 60K 10%, 
Kray’ 8 Genuine Spofford’s. as 

, 81 to 1 


c ‘e. Jennings & Co..........000 

















Mayhew’s Ratchet............ce...e+0 60%, 
Mayhew’s Quick Action Hay Pat...50% 
Mil me z’ 8 — Braces........ 25&10° 
P., 8S. & W. ¢ » Beck’ 8 Pat.60@60&5% 
Stanley R, & e Co. 

RN. csi snadumeveunsnises pan minniiin sd 35% 
Victor’, Sp puapeebddanacinccen ebaeveness 457 

Brackets— 
Wrought Steel. . .80€10@80¢1045 
Bradley's Wire Shelf baeie 0G pry dy 
tes 8 pressed eet Koneses 80@80& 10% 
irittin’s Foldir rackets........ Z 
Stowell’s Cast Shelf seteteind rao 
IIE DIN cesses cndcsesninnnacitansieid 


Western. W. G. Co., Wire...... &iac0? 


Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 


F Broilers— 

ilbourne Mfg. Co............... 
Western, W. G. velincscséunn nas 
Wire Goods Co....... EY 79@75&10% 


Buckets, Galvanized— 
Price per om 
Quart...... 19 
Water, Regular.. 1.49 
Water, Heavy. ... .3.40 
Fire, Rd. Bottom.. 2.30 
WOR csssc 


Bucks, Saw— 
ie dstéscwelinks extewus # gro. $36.00 
Bull Rings—see Rings, Bull 
Butts— Brass— 
Wrought, list Sept., '96..... 30% 
Cast Brass, Tiebout’s................ 50 
Fast Joi ea, 
as oin roa 10@50 
Fast Joint, Narrow. me rvTe 
Loose Joint.......... 70410@75 
NT ER ier a wich. a ao Wek 1075 
Mayer’s Hinges......... 707 5 
Parliament Butts....... Q@N4S 
Wrought Steel-- 
Table and Back ee: 75% 
Narrow and Broad. BB] 
Inside Blind............ ~% 
|! PSs sere: > | 
Loose Pin, Jap’d...., Wd 10% 
Lowe Pin, Ball and Steeple 
oS whines) wae aw okt 85% 
Jeganaed Ball Tip Butts. 
706 €10 
Bronzed, Wrt., Nar. and 0% 
side Blind Butts... .55410% 


Ea. WENEIQUE10E 19% 


ages, Bird— 
Hendryx. Brass: 
3000, = val 1100 series.......... eeacane 5 


'%, 
Py aoe Sdatiasechs dedadts eosin 
200, S00, “C60 and 900 series... “gag 
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Hendryx Bronze: 
TO, WN BONNOR 6 no cubis sec cccecndie: 40&10% 
Aendryx Knameled............. -40&10% 


Calipers—see Compasses. 





Blunt, 1 prony..... per lb. ey 
4% ¢ 


Sharp. 1 prony.. .per /b., 444@ 

Gautier, Blunt.......-..sceeeeees 3@t4 ¢ 
Gautier, Bha@rp.......eccccccccees 4o(@4% ¢ 
Perkins’, Blunt Toe.......... # Ib 3.65¢ 
Perkins’, Sharp Toe.........- # ib 4,15¢ 


Can Openers— 
see Openers, Can, 


Cans, Milk— 
$1.35 155 9.58 h 
llinois Pattern..... 2 1, 2:05 eac 
New York Pattern.. Le £3 $3 —_ 
See ae 135 1.60 1.75 each 
Cans, Oil— 
Buuao bamily a Canes, ao. 
$18.00 60.00 co gro., net. 
Caps, Percussion— 
mee B. Bis ivotvnwdes 52@55¢ 
Bin healer te per M 34@35¢ 
fr" Eis nveaerevewes per M j@42e¢ 
Gy. Biiaviws vétcwdes per M 48@50¢ 
Muaket oc. ciisces per M 62@63¢ 
Primers— 


Berdan Primers, $2 per M...20% 
B. L. Caps (Sturtevant Shells) 


B per M.....ecseeseceees 20% 

anon other primers per M.$1.52@1.60 
Cartridges— 
nk Cartridges; 

BN C. F., $5. a0 Pav ediede wes 1045% 

S38 O. Fi.yp $7.00... . cence 105 7 

22 cal, Rim, SD. 6 beee8 10&5 % 

ro cal, Rim, $2.75.....-.+- 15% 


B. B. Caps, Con. Ball, ange. $1.90 
B. &. Caps, Round Bail... .$149 
Central w'tV€. 1... cece ee erees 25% 
Y'arget and Sporting Rifle... 
Primed Shells and Bullets. 15410% 


Rim Fire, Sporting......-. 502% 

Rim Fire, Military......-.- 1545 % 
Casters— 

ME on et phate cokes W@70£10 % 

BIE ~ .cciccsdeos 604 10606 1045 % 

Philadelphia ......... T5@5410% 

—. Ball Bearing........+-+-++s- y 


Boss 
Boss Anti-Friction.. , 
Gem (Roller Bearing). oer 
Martin’s Patent (Phoer 
Standard —, ee. sen dedbotucess 5% 
atent low list.......+-+++++ fo 
Feet Double Wheel) low list...... 50% 
Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 


Chain, Coil— 
American Coil, Straight Link: 
3-16 % 5-16 7-16 Y% 9-16 
$7.50 5.35 4.40 3.70 3.55 3.45 3.40 
% %& %& 1 to 1% inch, 
$3.35 3.30 3.25 3.25 per 100 Ub. 
German Coil. aesners 
Halters and Tie 
Halter Chains.. M30sé 1061606106 10% 
German Pattern Haiter Chains, 
list July 24, ’97.....-. GUL 10L 10% 
Coe. TUB .cc crevasses 60q be 10%, 
Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
Traces, Western Standard: 100 pr. 


oa, Str’ght, with ring .$23.50 





6 -2, Str’ght, with ring .$24.50 
644—8-2 Strght, with ring . $28.00 
614,—10-2, Str’ght, with ring.$32.00 
NOTE.—Add 2c per pair for Hooks. 
Twist Traces 2c per pair higher than 
Straight Link. 


‘race, Wagon and _ Fancy 
: Chains .. e ake GOLSGOVE 1045 7, 
Miscellaneous— 

Jack Chain, list July 10, ’93: 
= See 60cé 1060 1085 
Brass ... . 6k 10G 60104107 
Safety Chain. | errs V5 1045 7, 
Gal. Pump Chain.....lb. 5@5%% 
Covert Mis. Co. : 
Breast 





onde Communi 
i 
Am. Coil gee Vialters dveesd wqnass 
Am, Cow Ties.........-++-+«+0.- ,4 
Leads and Kennel Chains, 
— Dog ) 40@40&5 % 


Niagara Coil and Halters. . .45@50&5%, 
Niagara Cow Ties..... 45h 5@50K 1085 % 
Niagara Dog Leads and Kennel 


Good seuss alten tease 450606 *, 
“oe Gen i ms dendipe bpbanes ekeun 7T0&10% 
Un versal "Dbl. -Jointed Chain...... 50° 


Chain and Risbon, Sash— 


Oneida Community: 


Copper Chain. ........cccccvccoees 60&5° 
PRE GOO cdvnscoscnnssussetes vied 60% 
Pullman: é 
Memes - Cabin os cvevcccccsesscescad 60 
i Sn ssc wakuuee pinned 60& 10° 


Sash Chain Attachments, per at, ¢ 
Aluminoy Sash Ribbon, per 
css bub pia aigasdent $1 “Ts@$3.00 
Sash Ribbon Attachments, per set.8¢ 
Chalk —(From Jobbers.) 
Carpenters’ Blue.... .aro. 35@38¢ 
Carpenters’ Red..... gro. 0@33¢ 
Carpenters’ White... .gro. 25@28¢ 
See also Crayons. 
Checks, Deor— 
Berdaley’ s 





THE IRON 


Chests, Tool— 

American Tool Chest Co.: 
Boy’s Chests, with Tools........... 55% 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools........ 40° 
Gentlemen's Chests, with Tools. .307 


Farmers’, Carpenters’, etc., Chests, | 
EE: eb dninidddoemadcnddanineds 
Machinists’ and Pipe Fitters’ 

CARD, SINE. cccnquciccencauumend be: 
GE Rca ccanccscekascudetaal 50”, 
. E. Jennings & Co.’s Machinists’ 
ee CD tnncacexcéncniaxens 3344&10% 
Chisels— 
SocketFraming andFirmer 
Standard List........ W5@W5410% 
EE Sed sudeckenssenubccanaberwnid 
ee: 30% 
C, E. Jennings & Co. Socket Firmer 
QD. Woccccccccccccccssecesecsesecesece 
Cc, E, yieonings & Co. Socket Fram- | 
SU TH  Weivensncnckdosccucesnccesont’ 
ee i eee: 70° 
SOUNDS. sa der ncn niaucecucedcaacacncusaead 75% 
a oe ee 30@W&5 %, 
Tange 
Tanged Firmers.33 deass 1-84 10% 
BC WG icarctccvescccscceveccescsevess 
CRAM: DAG vec vccsecccgecccgieesteses 304 
C. E, Jennings & Co. Nos. 191, 181..25% 
L&1J.W hite, ROG, ae cused 2&5", 
Cold— Ib. 


Cold Chisels, good quality .13@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair quality .11@12¢ 


Cold Chisels, ordinary... 9@10¢ 
Chucks— 
Beach Pat., each $8.00............ 35.45% 
STE [dt ceakccanshamestibengdwecenssats 25% 
DET ccnbssccuncecenamsves gneneae 
Jacobs’ Drill Chucks................. te 
Pratt’s Positive Drive.........ccccecs 25% 
Skinner Patent Chucks: ‘ 
Independent Lathe Chucks........ 50% . 
RIMAVORURE. cecoccccedseecasocsoecoevers fe 
Combination 


Drill Chucks, } 
Drill Chucks, § oad 
Drill Chuck, Skinner Pat. all siz 





Drill Chucks, Positive Drive...... 30% 
PInMer CRUORE, occ-cccccccscceveveses 7% 
Face Plate Jaw6...ccccccccccccccces 40% 
Standard Tool Co.: . 
Improved Drill Chuck.............. 45% 
Union Mfg. Co.: ‘ 
Combination ..ccccccccccocesccoccecs 50% 
CNG Deine cca 00aneadarecanacesneks 357% 
Combination Geared Scroll........ 40%, 
Geared Scfoll........cccccscsccccccses 407, 
Independent .....cccccccccccccccccace 50°2 
Independent Steel.. 4 
Union Drill.......... 
UDRVORORE vccccecesessscccccccevss 





Independent Iron F, Plate Jaws. 40° 
Independent Steel F. _— Jaws. “40% 
Westcott Patent Chucks 
LGte CRUG. 5000s. cccccsiesscosccse 50% 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill...... 50 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill.. 50% 


Little Gam Drill, Improved...... 509 
Oneida. Drill... cc.cicssacscescesccecss Z 
Scroll Combination Lathe......... 50° 
Clamps— 
Adjustable, Hammers’......... 20@20&5% 
Cabinet, Sargent’s............+++:- ween 
Carriage Makers’, P., S. & 
CMTE cldueksc> onasenmmercuiaadcel wer0asir, 
Carriage Makers’, Sargent’s......... 7 
EES, PRB Rlvescsncstengacceene aaigao? 


Lineman’s, Utica Drop Forge & Tool 
2 gi ee ee 40% 


Saw “Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’. 


Wood Workers, Hammers’,...... 40&10% 
Cleaners, Drain— 

Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable...... 55% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary........ 45%, 
Sidewalk— 

Star Socket, All Steel..# doz. $4.05 net 
Star Shank. All Steel. doz. $3.24 net 


W. & C. ne er Steel, #8 doz., 
7% in., $3.00; $3.25. 


Cleave dy Butche rs’— 


POSte FRPOR. ocnc ccccccgctcccesennccscece 3% 

New Haven Edge Tool Co.’s...... 45° 

Fayette R. Plumb......... 3314@33% 4107 

Ba Ge Pe i ccndcscensnscesacesces 30% 
Clippers— 


Chicago Flexible wa oe 
"98 Chicago Horse.. ¢ 15% 
1902 Chicago Horse... 
20th Century Horse, ‘ 
Lightning Belt......... .... 
a OSS $20. A 
Stewart’s Patent Sheep, $12.75....20% 
Clips, Axle— 

Eagle, 5-16 and % in. .75@75410 

Norway, 5-16 and % in. 60410@70%, 


Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, éc. 
Cocks, Brass— 

Hardware list: 





Compression, Plain Bibbs, 
Globe, Kerosene, Racking, 
, We 10@75 % 
Coffee Mills— 
See Mills, Coffee. 
Collars, Dog— 
Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens & 
eh. Ciiccnedetdedsenensasenavereiae’ 40% 
Leather, Walter B. Stevens & Son’s 
SEE wicnctendinaeteenesndéniatediauial 40% 
Combs, Curry— 

Metal Stamping Co...........sccccees 40% 
Mane and Tail— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works......... 60&10% 

Compasses, Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods..... T5ES Busey 
Bemis & Call Hdw. & Tool 

DEEN. cucntiintinans cecackboduaneste 65% 

CREA, ROGER ove ce seccisecasscesd 65%, 

Calipers, Inside or Outside........ 65%, 

Calipers, Mi tdhotdcsnailcteesned 0”, 

CRAM a inisnde emancaaes cdeiusroved 50° 


Conductor Pipe,— 
L. C. L. to Dealers: 


Galvanized. 

Territory. Nested. Not nested. 
Fastern .....70&15% 70410, 
Central - -MkTOY, Mk? 
Southern ...%&2\%4% 60420 


So. Western. .60620% 60107 


AGE 

Copper 1U4€16 oz. 
BI nid dine k's a4 % dca 50€10% 
CE wedihawtnn.6 a aataed 50k? 
INR 4 cotataewuae 59S % 
So. Western... 5062144 
Terms, 60 days; 2% cash 10 days. Fac- 

tory shi generally delivered. 


See also Eave Troughs. 
Sostora, erases 
—_ oe » $1. os 80 ws 10 we 70 
capi abide Gee o a ox x 
qnuatnk ea.$l. is $2.00 $2. Ss $2.90 $3.90 


Galvanized, Lined, side —— 
, ‘seneatas 2 6 


Fe $1.95 $2.15 $2'10 $3.30 $4.15 
Wee OE ob vn cunt dneinnnesanaes 3% 
DRED , Ps cc2nccadecensebitentceuse 25% 


Coopers’ Tools— 
See Tools, Coopers’. 


Coppers’ Soldering— 
eee Coppers, 2% & 3. ‘oe 


ee 


eo, ere 1d. ~~ 
Braided, White, Com. f Nos. 
ONES ean aig ay pape ib. ae 


lb., A, 18¢; B, 16¢ 
Common India...... Ib. 10@101%4¢ 
Cotton Sash Cord, Tw’ “t 17@19¢ 


Patent Russia........ eae 
Cable Laid Russia. . .: 5¢ 
India Hemp, Braided. 18¢ 
India Hemp, Twisted. Be 12@13¢ 
Patent India, Twisted. lb. 12@13¢ 


Anniston Oordage Co.: Braided Cotton, 
Glory, Nos. 7 to 12.. vee 
Anniston, Nos, 8 to 12, Be No 
Bee; "No, , M4 ¢ ; Anniston 
Drab,’ Nos, to 2, YD. 26¢; 
Anniston ae 
Pearl Braided, tty No. 6, 2% 
24% ¢; No. 7, ; Nos, 8 to 2, B¢ 
Eddystone Braidet phos, 8, 9 and 
10, 25¢; 7, B%4¢; 6, Be¢. 
Harmony Cable Laid ‘Italian, Nos, 7 
UD  Wiiscaceuscescsccceessosenves PDB 
Peerless 
Cable. Laid Italian.. 1 
Cable Laid Russian............... 1 
CR BOE RMR sa cccedsocaccssets 12 
EE Biase nncenccsunenewsdede 18 
Pullman: 
We SOO CHINE cca peeseénccvtacuce 10% 
Sash Cord Attachments, per doz.10¢ 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 
Braided, Drab Cotton. 
Braided, Italian Hamp... 
ee Linen......... 





Massachusetts, Drab........ 
Phoenix, White, Nos, 8 to 
No. 7, 24%4¢; No. 6, %4¢. 
Silver aM... 
Be OR, sine cone tinccntcnes 40 
EE... WE icncatescccccacsons 35 
4 quality, Drab.... 
uality ae 


tb 
Massachusetts, White....... 4 





Ttaben emp.. 
yy Sueetbewass 
See also Chain and Ribbon. 


Wire, Picture— 


RRR GOERS Ws bh heks :dk datas 
Ob WGN 106 1068 
Hendryx Gunde Ww icture Soe 
Cradies— 
CR vicwle ted fadeneee WOE 124%, 
Crayons— 


White Round Crayons, gr. 54@6¢ 
oe 100 ie: $4.00, at factory. 
Stewar 


Mfg. Co.: ~ 
" he Rises cccnncuns ar. $3. 4 R 
Metal Workers’ Crayons, z 
Geopetone Pencils, round. fat 8 
Bonu rani Ge behcoedncnad 4 2 
ing Mi ayons...... 
Railroad Crayons a a 3 
gr. $2.00 JO 


Zelnicker’s Lumber: 


Red, Blue, Green.......... gro. 36.50 
SNE ts kceutiidatudacainsebon gro. $4.00 
See also Chalk. 


Crooks, Shepherds’— 


Fort Madison, Heavy........ doz. $7.00 

Fort Madison, Light......... doz. 3:59 
Crow Bars—See Bars, Crow. 
Cultivators— 

I cn nich teenoennpikadess 50% 


Cutlery, Table— 
inernesieon Silver Compan 





M’d’m Knives, 1847. ‘es. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & amilton 
and Anchor .............. doz. $3.00 
Wm. Rogers & Son 
Cutters— 


H. H. Mayhew Co 
Red Devil 





STEN, wucdaacusesreastuapesuiseenans 30% 
Nos. Beacocenecs $¢ sip &, S50 
BET Vacdupsndttieeahagsso%ed 9 
RT 5 10 12 2 32 
iaiecstecba $2 $8 75 $4.50 $6 
owe Maaititacduieiniads doz. 40@50% 
pees 4 
14/00 $17.00 $19.00 $30.00 
dil dtupbtnenbadedaiadades 10@50 
Little | REE Ae # doz. 40@50% 
Nos.... 305 312 
$35.00 $48.00 aa $72.00 $68.00 
N, E. Food Choppers................ % 
New Triumph No. SOS, 8 doz. $24.00.. 
Russwin Food, No. 1, $24.00: No. a 
deanedsnotacnanetes tamdael 45&10&10% 
Woodruff’s ........-.s+.+-- ¥. doz. 40@50% 
) a a eee 150 
$i5-00 8.00 
Enterprise Beef Shavers......... % 
law and Kraut— 


Sons: 


Disston 
Slaw, Corn Grater, Picci 


Kraut Cutters, 24 x 7, 2% x 8, 30 
= 3 55% 


J. M. Mast Mfg. Co.: 
Slaw Cutters, 1 ai doz. $3.00 
Combined Slaw Cutter and. Corn 
CUTE Gui ddcddesdeuinubsuddse #8 doz. $4.00 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
BRED SPINE cuctvedecaetoattudesies 40% 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife..® gr. sisees 
Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife..@ gr. $22@82 
Tobacco— 


All Iron, Cheap. . doz. $4.25@$}.50 


INE di caiuadincrdeuvinaia cous 2@30%% 
Nedienal, #8 doz., No. 1, $21; No. 3 
MiekeaknsieKaseucesequaamnanad 40% 
Sargent’s, SS BOO. iawansarewnnees 9 
Sargent’s, Nos. 12 and 21........ 60&10°2 


Washer— 
Appleton’s, ® doz., $16.00... .50&10&10% 


EDuaneen, Post Hole, &c.— 


Dalbey Post Hole me -per doz., $9.00 
Iwan’s Imp’ved Post Hole Auger. 40&5", 
Iwan’s Vaughan Pattern i, a 


méneceddhumedseausaied # doz. $6.25 
Iwan’s I Perfection Post Hole Diewer. 
doz. $8.25 
Iwan’s Split Handle Post Hole Dig- 
MED  dcuiddiduddecedeeaadandi doz. $7.25 
Kohler’s Universal.......... doz. $i4.00 
Kohler’s Little Giant...... doz. $12.00 
Kohler’s Hercules............ doz. $10.00 
Kohler’s Invincible.......... doz. Sm 
DD NOR coccscaccscsce doz. 
Kohler’s Pioneer............ doz. $7. 


~ Break Post Hole Di 
* ggers, im 


Dividers—see Compasses. 
Doors, Screen— 
Phillips’, style E, % in....8 doz. $10.00 
Phillips’, style 077, % in....@ doz. $7.50 
Phillips’, style x-y, % in....®@ doz. $10.50 
Drawers, Money— 
are io Alarm Till No. 1, ®@ 
aj No, 2, $15; No. 3, $12; 
Ron's 
Secu Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 
Dressers, Emery Wheel— 


Diamond | Wheel Dressers... .35% 
Diamond Wheel Dresser Cutters.. 136°. 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 


os Blacksmiths’ Drill, 
OOGP -n.cevanddhscneee $1.50@$1. 75 
Breast, Millers Falls............. 15&10°, 
Sees Ban hy ME We nnanesdesaaeseaias %, 
Goodell Automatic Drills. .40&5@10&10 
Johnson’s Automatic Drills, os. 2 
BD 3....00rcsecrenerececrerscesenes 1643 % 





Ratchet, 


MEU i eccscans .- 40% 

Ratchet, Weston’s, Style H Im- 
WIE nach ts des bdbductunedsedwecaceds 40% 
SS areas 40% 


Ratchet, Whitney’s, P., S. & W..50 e 
Whitney’s Hand Drill, No. 1, $10.09 ; 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00........ 33% % 
Twist Drills— 
me SEs occ ekes 60E10£ 10@70% 
Taper and Straight Shank. 
606 10606 1065 % 

i Drivers, Screw— 

crew D’ver Bits, per doz. 60¢ 
Balsey’s Screw Holder and ieee 
doz. 2%-in., $6; 4-in., $7.50; om, 
Buck Bros.’ ‘Screw ‘Driver Bits. vo 230°, 
om seabed oot 





40&10°, 
Millers Fai Nos. 20 and 21 ,..25&10% 
Millers Falls, Nos. 11, 12, 41, 45. .15&10°. 
New England Speciaity Co...... 50&10°7 
Sargent & Co.’s: 





Nos, 1 and 60 -50&10& 10 

Nos, 50, 53 -60&10% 

Nos. 20 and 40 TUd& 10 
Smith & Hemenway C -40&5 
H. D. a s wt °, Perfect H'dle. 40°, 
“No. be 

Veen Ee bedded ddetdeos 65% 

Dl ids idciintiadipetaideidennas 75% 

Victor pawedheedhaednedsédwencsaceaeene 55” 

RNIN Aiienccinieicanatndiniclensbesal 70% 
Swan’s: 

SE 2 eer 50% 
Bl SEL adeauedivnsésbasuscatmnncs 40& 10 
— Trough, ee wemnnee 

Territory. L.C 
DE Scans «ves es eqn 80€5% 
CE ssaceeeds wad 15k 1046 10% 
pe ee ee The 1214, 
Se ON a. 0 ko 4a a ee a T5357, 
Terms,—2% 


cash. Factory shi 
delivered. . » 


ments 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows. 
Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments, all territories: 
Galv. Steel and Galv. C. C. 


Tron and Steel, Standard 
Gs Ra duds S8%0e0 604 10% 
TS eee ee 
TS NG dh d'ah) aarsl aha ah ana 25% 
Se SER IR ne. 10 


Copper A ~ atc «Ree maw 37, 
Pertert Elbows (S.. S. & Co.)......40% 


Emery, Turkish— 
4to§6 54 to 180 Flour 


SA Ss Bde b.5 ¢ ¢ Me 
2 MDs 160s 1b. 54 ¢ oe s%e¢ 
% Keys..... b.5%¢ 6 ¢ §& € 
10-1b. cans, 
10 in case... .6%4¢ Tt ¢  C@ 
10-1b. cans, less 
than 10. -00 ¢ 0 ¢ 8 ¢ 
Leas quantity. Mm: ¢ Dé "Se 


NOTF.—I 
Of Works m lots 1 to 8 tons a discount 


rT Pe SEE, 


STOR PRE ETreees Sam a comer 


= See er eee oe ee SE aS 


ROS Ee SRT ee 
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E. T. & Co.: 


















with screws, $1.20 
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Extractors, Lemon Juice Glass, American Window | C'licago Spring Butt Gos Gate— 

—See Squeezers, Lemon, See 7'rade Keport. Oscillating % er i ee ee Oe 
Glasses, Léevel— . Joist and Timber— | 
F astenors, Blind— il Chapin-Stephens Co...,... 60@60& 104109, Ss Sar Deer as aoe CO... ssesseeeeerreeeseens 30% 
ZimmMerMan’s .......+s.eeeeeeeeeees e10%, ae evator a — 
QUEEF ’cussbcddccss'sscéndésinnon 40&10% Glue, Liquid Fish h. 7OR Griffin's Security Hasb............... 50% 
Cord and Weight— Bottles or Cans, with Brus Cronk & Carrier Mfg. McKinney’s Perfect Hasp, ® doz. .50% 
RUUD: js cbu- Uh condavas> sec nnnnsertiocoaped 40% | ; : annr sosse. ae nae 10% Hatchets— 

Faucets— 7 re 4 pts., pts., qts., %g annul a Bo veeeeeeeeeeenees le Regular list, Arat quality s0eT¥4% 
Cork Lined. ..... ++ ++ SOQ? | 1) national Glue Co. (Marti Solid Axle, No. 10, $12.00...... 70% Second quality $1.00 per doz. ess 
Metallic Key, Leather Lined. International Glue Co, (Martin’s)..0% | Poller gis, Ne. No. it $i5.00:70°% than first quality. 

60d 10070 %, Grease, Axle— Roller, Bearing, Ex. Hy., No. | Heaters, Carriage— 
B08 OOO 036's 0st 404 10@50%'| Common Grade. 0. $4.50@5.50 led nnn" naan cas 70 Clark, No. 5. $115; No. SB. $2.00; No. 
PORCINE: 46.5550:6 6 5 ae %70£10@75% | Dixon’s Everlasting. “10-Th pails, ea, 85¢ ee eee. $16.00. .. .608102% 3. $3.25: No. 3D, $2.75; No. 1D, $3.00; 
Bk LB. Co-: aay Dixon’s Everlasting, in boxes, 4 00 Parlor, Ball Bearing $A. oh’ se, Sg: ao. i” ienanos 13% 
Star a nvscsvisssssuseecicessecengeg60% | Helmet Hard Oil...-.scveeceeswseees %% | Parlor. Standard....... “B. 5a BR since % 
Woat Lack. «oo. -ccrdiescccecciicbice? & é Grips Nipple— Parlor’ New Modei... i * "$2 80 Blind 
4 0 ae eacece coos ee and Shutter Hinges— 
John Bommer,s Feeriens Tip, Key--89'| pestect Nipple Gripe: ...+.---- woanaay | Parlor, New Champion....- 2. Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
es Dette te Ke aes Griddles, Soapstone— eM ccdeseetsasezernts see a (Victor; National; 1868 O. P.; 
John Sommer's Duplex Metal Key. (84) pire Mfg. Co.......2++++- 33%4@33%&10% wered .....csccece veseceone BORD Niagara; Clark's O. | P.: 
John Sommer's Dias pond Beorseos 509 Grindstone popecial sgcoscscers seeeseweee T0K5 % — 8 Tip; ae, ) . 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lines Bicycle Emery Grinder.............. 50 pend eee ae 2 
Chitnetnis Cite taba ta) Bicycle Grindstones, each.....-$2.50@3.00 | Cleveland”: eth pair. % 185 80 
John Seema: < "i Gea Lined. 50% | Pike Mfg. Co.: Clipper, N L.¢P.. 0. S. Dicic, é 
John Sommer’s No B id Gedar....50% Improved Family Grindstones,  ) .. Grows 60, (L. 1 OS, te, *), 
John Sommer’s N se ran Cedar... 236 per inch; @ doz.,..........-. 00) Easy Parlor Door, Dbi. a nease> mR 2 
jon ee Sons erfection, . Pike Mower ana. Tool Grinder, 2 $2.50; Single Sets, $1.25. Doz. pair... ..$0.70 .65 oo 55 
weutglar’ Proof, N. P +20 BY maa ere ee tt Sed Grant .-.eeeesseeeeenene wens BOGS % Mortice. Reversible Shutter (But- 
Sored Too apa °re 59 Velox Rall Bearing. Mounted, A SEE -cchcbecehsesnnde oe T0K5 falo, & 
re: and Re SREB. .-nnnpen Iron Frames, each.......+.-+.0+ <d New MOUs Backside woes 60810 No ; 1%? 

Enterprise, | don, $36.00........ 408107 H ag 6 Tie nae... dcchinpeeee Nort oer... 20° 0. vit 60 

ane 8 WS. Fue Wass sore pes ® 6 rs an po orth’s Automatic in ix =. 

National Measuring, # doz. $36.40&107, aoa Mfg. Co. : Meh inney ote Oo s No. 2 . for Wood, $9.00: No. 3, for, 

— SPUD Aidouecoccdb Mevsncccddsbeses¥s 355 Y Ne: * Sentara, Ma tesske ck 50... see eeeeeeeeeererenenss y 

meaemanans dati BD SNRs chek sb sskesgasens son oigh owed | Hinged Hangers, $10... Charles Parker 0 a ade 10@75 7. 

D ome st nn GE Bis eiccctessccceivecisscd sais ere, On = angers..... a 4 bd Be om y i ile 

s— er ha QERRORD BRR ic cc ckec cccccescccccccsne Cc . S 

i revised Nov. ay Rope. Monnens eaticesniadl 45% Pioneer er vod mck No, 5. $2.00 ping ee cocsace cece ccs seem 20% 

re No. Yo ale’s n , No. 

Best Brands....... . nid ers Owen 6 Saadicty “W er Halters,........ 7% | Roller Birg Stl Track Nov Io 5 110, for wood, $9.00; No, li, for 
Standard Brands.75€ 10@ 75410 Jute and Manila . Rope Halters. ...70° Roller B’r’g St’l Track No. 13.$2.30 ORS ea eee 0% 
Lower Grade... .75410610@804 10 7, Sisal Rope Halters............. 60&20% | Hero, Adj. Track No. 19. .50&10% Reading's Gravity........0.secssscsess 0 

Impo orted— ’ Jute, Manila “aa Cotton Rope Adjustable Track Tandem Trol- Sargent’s, Nos, 1, 3, 11 and 13..75&10 

, Fs hl, BeeB As ccepnhsenstvoncccscecsncescnnes 70 ley Track No, 16......... 50&10% Stauley's Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 

Ties 
Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs — seo % Sisal B ng Ties. . Seal, Steel Track No, 8 $2.25 doz, sets, yee screws, $0.90; 
Wes tvebatciee 1- % 5 saa’ 


Fixtures, Fire Door— 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 


2 iversal to, its vb ogignatesnaatll $3.75 
yg ge | ORR ResE. $3.75 
, isible Links, a4 ee 50% 
Expansion Bolts, No. 107...... W&10%, 
Grindstone— 


Net Prices: 
Inch .. 85 17 1 21 25 
Per doz.$2.15 2.85 aed i Tnetor, 


Sargent’s .............. 2 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone fianeee. ™ 
Stowell’s Grindstone Fixtures, Extra | 

SEIT "5-2: cucs iss occaaa shh anne 50&10& 10% 
Stowell's Grindstone Fixtures, Tae 


Fodder Squeezers— 
See Compressors. 

Forks— 

NOTE. —- Manufacturers are 
selling from the list of September 
1, 1904, but many jobbers are still 
using list of August 1, 1899, or 










selling at net prices. 
lowa -Ezy Potato..........,-+ 60& 10% 
Victor, Hay......... oats dotoes GOK 15H2% 
Victor, Manure...............0e0es0s 66% 
Victor, Header............sessceeeesees 65 6 
Geenvicn. ay; sSvosthccosevidoooedd 4 
ampion CAGE. occ ccccceeercceceses! 
Ghemepien. Manure.. G&15&2% 7% 
Columbia, BEAT ss copwdsadbsoveebbee 60&207 
Columbia, DERUTO sos oic0e cccesen steel 70% 
Columbia, ante: --- 012% 6 
oa e Wood Barley atasbeoscnaiees 407, 
«OC Potato Digger..........- 60&107, 
aes BET cxnennccesnencevocste anne 60& 207 
Acme Manure, 4 tine.......... 6041045, 
Dakota Header................0++5- 60&20 7, 
Jackson Steel Barley............-- 6020”, 
Kansas Header............sses-eeseeee s 
W. & C. Favorite Wood Barley...... , 
Plated.—See Spoons. 
Frames— Saw— 


White, S’g't Bar, per doz.75@s80¢ 
Red, s’ . Bar, per doz. .$1.00@1.25 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz $1. 40@1.50 


Freezers, lee Cream— 


gt. evicoss: 3 5 6 
ach ....$1.30 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $2.80 


Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans—Scee Pans, Fry. 


Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
HEMP ..ccsccsscccscans $2.75) s0 
PO iecesevcdsionae 3. 2 SS 
Waterproof Sgl. Taped.. 3.65}+ & 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. $.40| = 


Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 5.15 


ates, Molasses and Oil— 
Stebbins’ Pattern .80&10@80E 1065 % 


Gauges— 
Marking, arereees tan a 
NL5Q50€ 1048 1045 %, 

Chapin-St Meet Co. : 

Marking, Mortise, &c. 50 & 1 0@50& 10& 10% 
Scholl’s Patent....... 50K 10@50K 10810 
DIOOP TAOUSOTS. «0000000200005 50@50& 10%, 
Stanley R. 


& L. Co.’s Butt and 
Rabbet Gange 3 
Marking and Mortise.. 
Wire, Brown & Sharpe's. 
wee Morse’s...... 2.05.00 
Wire, P.. 8S. & W. Co.. 


33% 
Gimlets— Single Cut— 
Numbered assort- 
ments, per. 
Nail, Metal, No. 1, $2.00: 2, $2.90 
Spike, Metal, No. 1, $4.00: 2. $4.30 
Nail, Wood Handled. No. a 
$2.60 


$2.30 
Sptke, Wood Handled. Wo. . 
$4.30; 2, $5.60 








hocdoar alters. . . 50% 
Web Halters and Webbing....... 607, 
Jute and Sisal Rope Halters..... 6% 
Jute and Sisal Horse and Cattle 


Ties 
Cotton SUN SUE cxeconccsensceed 60% 
Livery Ties, Braided...............+ 60° 


Hammers— 
ees ew; 
ers achinists .. 
Heller’ s Farriers....... lnaaoae ioe 10 oS 
etic F ae Nos. 1, 2, 3, $1.3 


TNO wo hss. acnatn in adkanselee 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox, Steel........ 50% 
Fayette R. Plumb 

Plumb, A. E. sont RR ree 


Engineers’ and B. ee Genk earee 


Machinists’ peat ner fs 


Riveting and Tinmers’.........,... 
40& oazis 


244 @40&1 
Sargent’s C. 8: New List.......... 
eavy_ Hammers and 
Sledges— 
Under $3 1b., per lb. 50¢...... 
80k 1048 10@85 % 
3 to 5 1b., per 1b. 40¢........ 
we eeeekee 
Over 5 1b., per Ib 30¢. .85@S854 ry 
Wilkinson’s Smiths’ . ..lb. 94,@10 
Handlies— 
Agricultural Teel Handles 
Age, Pick, &c. - ana 
Hoe. Rake, &c:. 5Q50E 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, é&e.: . 


Long Handles... .. oe  45@50E5 
ee Rarer 40 
Cross-Cut Saw Handies— 
BREED eiccccccccovccnttessiscdc ull 40% 
Champion ebsnseddosocssdobesdd 45@15&10% 
SUOGREIN'D éénddéns chad ascthectendisnaie 9 


Mechanics’ pool Handles— 
Auger, assorted. ..gro. $2.50@$2.85 
ee ee gro. $1.65@$1.85 
Chisel Handles: 

Apple Tanged oe 


Paes 
Hickory Tanged Pemer 
ee eee ale 40 
Apple Socket ona. 
SUDO COS ~ 00.65% v0.0 bs $1. 1581. 95 
Hickory Socket er ro. 
GOSOTCOE ..oo pawns $1.4 a 
Hickory Socket Framing, 
COOOTTOS, 04 6 66s sce $1. 78 
File, assorted..... gro. $1.30@$1.49 
Hammer, Hetonet, Neuen. 
10.€10 
Hand Saw, Varnished, een 
80485¢ 3 Not Varnished. . .65@75¢ 
Plane Handles: e 


Jack, doz. 80¢ ; Jack, Bolted.75¢ 


Fore, doz. 45¢: Fore, Bolted.90¢ 
Chapin- ‘Stenhens Co.: 


SOON -“WOGinensscccsndcccnal 10% 
CONNUE 135345.c—okadiven cb S000 10% 
i. MM, Ao os cesenwernal 10°? 
Saw and Plane io siaeeiel 40@40&10°? 
Screw _Driver................. oa 


sare ‘ey New Pattern, Round 
‘ eae —— 
Single’ Dos 80.90 ahs 28 1.60 198 250 
Barn Door, New England Pat- 
tern, aoe Beck, megular: 


Ce “se 4 6 
0 “$1.30 1. 

A ee es .$1.30 1.85 2.30 3.08 
eliable, No x edo ocbs bbe doz. $8.00 

Reliable, No. 2.2.2.2... per doz, $9.60 


Auto a> Track No, 
Trolley B, D. No, a 
Trolley F, D, No, 120. 
Trolley F. D. No, 121. i 
Trolley F. D. No, 150....:. 

Safety Underwriters F. D. No. 
Tandem No, 44..2% and 3 eno 
Palace, Adjustable Track No ? 








Ml ptsoctecsacenensosaseinel 10% 
as al, Adjustable Track No. 
Ives’ Wood Track No, 1...... $2. 
Trolley B, D, No, 20...... 50& 10%, 
Trolley B. D, No. 24........ 4 
Trolley B. D. No, 27........ 1.40 
Trolley B, D. No, 28........ .60 


Roller Bearings Nos, 39, 41, 


43 
Anti-friction No, 42.. « 
Hinged Tandem No, 48.. y4 
Folging Door B. B. Swivel No, | 


Safety Door Hanger Go. : $ 
pire King 8 ny. eeneces 99 


Stoner an & rie Go." 





Extra 5@10% often given. 











£..40% 
60° 
- 
50) 
ON Pra oecestees is 
ro Car Door..... gporegnes 60 
IS a bas chndsene a “agg 
a y Parlor Door. - 508107 
atchless . 60&10° 
Nansen ... 0&5 7 
Parlor Door - -50&10% 
ilroad ..........: 508102 
Rex Hinge Door....... sesoonecd 60%, 
Street Car Door........ saeecd 50° 
Steel, Nos. 300, 404, 500....50&10° 
nderwriters’ Fire’ Door...... 
Wild West gue et 0 
Zenith for Wood Track.. : 
A. L. Sweet Iron Works: 
Check Back.......... ee 
Climax Anti-Frictior 50&10% 
Biagle anon esseneeees +0 102, 
RO occee BOL 
pan Perfection......... eowcsbed 60%, 
Price B saaeseeshwenteornsoguers ge 
oO ER ctenhseenn oesstesa %, 
Rider Wooster......... voubvbeed 65% 
Western Pattern............+.-- 70%, 
Taylor & F’y s Kid- 


r’s Roller 
Wileox Mfg. 
Bik 


Cc. J. Roller Bearing Lavvel 60&10% 
Cycle Ball Bearing............ 50% 
Dwart Ball Bearing.......... 40° 
ives Wood Track.......... 60& 10, 


T. Roller Bearing, ...60&10&5°, 







Now Era Roller Bearing. .50&10° 
O. K, Roller Bearing. .60&10&5° 
Prindie, Wood Track. - 60% 
Richards’ Wood_ Track 60% 
Richards’ Steel Track. 9 
Spencer Roller Bearin; 
andem, Nos. 1 and 2........ 60 

Underwriters’ ller Bearing. 407 
DL. sntuhnae Ghdsntnatrenndneneitd 507 


wae Guditerium PE B'r on 1a 
Wileox Barn Tro ky 
‘Wilcox Ely, Sean 
Be Tie bo abt bivcas 6 deteibeed 
Wilcox Ely. Door. No. 132.. 10% 
Wilcox Fire Trolley, Roller 
Bearin 30% 


Neon Ke sin ob ocdesscodumal anes 
Wilcox New Century, sii I0 
Wilcox 0. K eel Tra 3S 


Wilcox O. K. Trolley sephavdeet oe 

Wilcox Trolley Ball Bearing. .40 

Wilcox Wideman Narrow Gauge. 
Ba rin 40% 





Hangers— CGarment— 


Pullman Trouser, ¥ gro., 1 pair Flat 
Aluminov. * : lnair pir Round Nick- 
eled, $9.00; 4 pair Round Nickeled.. 


Victor Foldine....... 


$2700 
; $9.60 
Western, W, G, Co al 


vererreree -70&10% 





Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 


S., Lull & Porter........ 75& 1085 
Acme, Lull & Porter......... 75&10° 
ueen City Reversible......... 754&10°, 
hepard’s Noiseless, Nos. sans 
Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos. 1, 

ton ooges eennnnsdbaeeanl 7 _ 
1868, Old Pat’n, Nos, 1, 3 & 5.... 
Tip Pat’n, N 1 6.. Toqeoas: 
p Pa os. 
Buffalo ‘Gravity See: Nos, 1 
et Peete Fieger yr T5&10&5 


Ghopasd's Double Locking, Nos, 20 
Champion Gravity Locking, No, 75. 15% 
Steam at Gravy Locking No. 10. 152 
Pioneer, ‘Nos. 060, 45 & 5%........ i, 
Empire, Nos. 101 & 103..........+. re 
W. H, Co.’s Mortise Gravity Lore. 
SE a datas ca sak vinabecuers ¢ 
ate Hinges- 
Creee'e or eee sels: 


5c aad Se s 3: 
pb with “re $2100 2.70 5.00 
Hinges =. 2 # 2.05 3.80 
Latches only. -70 .70 35 
New England: 
With Latch..... doz. -: Om 


00 

Without Latch.. .dog. ...@$1.60 
Reversible Self-Closing: 

With Latch......doz. ...@$1.75 

Without Latch...doz. ...@$1.35 


Western: 
Wee DOORN, on cc cses doz. $1.75 
Without Latch....... doz. $1.15 


Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 
Shepard’s or Clark’s, - o>. 


Nos 
Hinges with Latches. ‘sa 270 5.00 
Hin Misctssnrndns 2.05 3.80 
Latches_only........... at ’ 
Pivot Hinges— 
Bommer Bros. _Pivot................ 40% 
Lawson Mfg. Co. Matchless........ 45% 
Spri ng Hinges— 

Holdback Cas wer ees 
0. $9.00@$9.50 

Non-Holdback, Cast Tron we 


3 gr 0. $8.00@$2.50 


Bardsl 

Bardsley’s. Nen-Chesking Mor- 
a 45% 

Bardsley’s "Patent Checking. .15% 

Bommer Bros. : 

Bommer Bail Bearing Floor 


ED. ones +09 00cphall Suncabsus ¢ 40% 
Bommer Spring Hinges....... 40° 
No. 990 Wrot, Steel Hold Back, 
® ar. $9.00 
Chicago Spring Sas Co.: 
Chicago 8 ring Raitecded 25% 
Triple En . 50% 


Chicago ‘bat Bearin Floor 
ND cath cae ake ne ale 509 


Garden City Engine House. :.25% 
Door 2 


Keene’s Saloon Door.......... % 
—, Hardware Co.: 
Acme, Wrought Steel......... 30% 
Acme, poems a sekknsdeaeetneeaned BY 
SEL 004s aghtteiaeecdeeiehanta 30% 


Am 

Columbia, Ze. Miissned ¥ \ 

Columbia, No. 18...... ar. $25.00 

Columbia, Se No. _ 7, 
er. 





Gone. ose js ‘i i. 
over Sistas ar. 

Oxford, pew iii s's'600.0 sabia oc an 
Lawson M Co.. Matchless... . 30 
Richards Mie Co. 


Superior Double " Acting . 


inges 
Shelby Vrthe Hinge © 
Buckeve ANl St a 
Screen Door........... ® ar. $9.00 
Ball Bearing Floor Hinge. 50% 
me Detachable Screen Door 


Extra 10% often given on most of these Hinges. 


Tee Btover ite. Ga: © gr. $12.00 
Ideal, No. 16, Detachadis. 
8. eres er. i 
Hee Heee Peake ace ae 

ew Idea uble in % 
New Idea’ Floor........... a) 


Ven WY ante 3 


Bee Sesto e eee reese euerene 








August 24, 1905 


THE IRON AGE 








Wrought Iron Hinges— 
Strap and T Hinges, &c., list 
December 20, 1904: 
Light Strap ak 18% 
H’vy Strap H’g’s. 565% 
Light T Hinges......65% 
Heavy T Hinges. i acmed 60% 
Eetra H’y T H’g’s. a 
Hinge Hasps. 
Cor, Heavy Strap.. “559 
Cor. Ex. Heavy T . 06 10° 
Screw Hook [ 6to i2in, ‘1b. 
and Strap. {14 to 20in. -B- 
(22 to 36 in. 
Screw Hook and Eye: 


Eotra 
10@ 1045 % 


aes and 


one ce co ce 


Hitchers, Stall— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers....35% 


Hods— Coal— 


Per doz. 
tage  occccttt ee ee 
Galv. Open... ...82.50 2.75 3.00 3.25 


Jap. Open... 
Galv. Funnel. i 
Jap. Funnel. Bae 2.65 
Ma sons’ t 
Avery-Caldwell Mfg. Co 
Steel Brick.......ccscosccccees each $ 


Cle.eiand Wire wpPring Co.: 
Steel Brick, N 
Steel Mortar, No. 158........ each $1.25 
Hoes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern...... 
HESRAARER, 
Grub, list Feb. 23, 1 anne'se 
"od iid 6 


Handled— 
NOTE. =, Manulacturere are selling 


from September 1, 1904, but 
i ee Se still using vist of Au- 


mat {envor or selling at net prices. 
Cronk’s Weeding No. 1, $2.00; No. 2, $2.25 
Ft. Madison Cotton Hoe... .iU&luciu, 
Ft. Reaeee Crescent Cultivator 7 


eee ee ee eaten eeeeeeeeeaeeeeeee 


H 
Itegular a psveducdedl % doz. 0% 
Junior Size $4 
” Madison 8 peatigg, Sice..7.S 
acco F10C....+.+ 
Ft. Madison Dixie To tadciatidy 


Hise Cut Easy......00. ASIN 


arrem HOC......++s0+ seeeeseeeees 
:° & C. 


B 35 
A RS cocccces # doz. net, 
a i Cc. L’ thing shutie Hoe doz. 3 


Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 


Holders— Bit-— 





Angular, # ee Cceananiie ++ 45810% 
Bardsteg’s ence 
vm eC oe 
Pies: a oes 
File an 
File Helders and_ File 
NST <scscceeso-toreerceme-o SU 
Fruit Ja 
Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, # gross, 
$10. DB OZ... ... ccc eceeee covuensd $1.25 
Hones—Razor— 


Pike Mfg. Co., Beigha, German and 
Swaty ...cccccccccceeccercrevessceeeee 50% 


Hooks—Cast lron— 


Bird Cage, Reading. S saammansben aeeekial 40% 
Bird Cage, Garments ‘List DERE cccces wate’ 
oS Nos. beans 32, 
is is 133 and 118 Bodeloaldy 
Clothes ‘Line, Reading List.......... 
Ciothes Lape. Sargent s List Sos 210, 
Goat and Hat, Sarmeat's 1 . 50&10% 
Clothes Line, Stowell’s..........+.... 70% 
Coat “an6 Hat, Reading.......-- 458207, 
Coat and Hat, Stowell’s............ 70% 
Coat and Hat. Wrightsville.......- 657, 
Harness, ing Edab. cv cacccccccccces 40% 
Harness, Stowell’s..... peteeeeneeeneees 60% 
School House, Stowell’s..........+.-. 70% 
re— 
, rae CO 
Wire C. &@ H. Hooks:........ H 
756 WGI 106: ” % 
Atlas, Coat and Hat............. 
Bradley Metal Clasp Coat . van i 
Columbian Hdw Co., Gem....... 70&10% 
Parker Wire Goods *Co., King. TSENG 
Van Wagoner, Coat and Hat........ 70%, 
Western W. G. Co, Molding...... 75% 


. Wie Goods Co.: 





Wrought Iron— 
Bow, 6 in., per aie $1.00; 8 in., 
$1.25; 10 ‘in, $2.50 
GORGE ons oe Fates “doz. $1.05@$1.25 


Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c. 
7 = See Wrought Goods. 


Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
Bush, ‘Light, doz. $4.75; Medium, 

$5.35 ; Heav , $6.85 
Grass, best, all sizes, per 02. $1.50 
Grass, common grades, all otes, 


A SO ee ee $1.30 
WO wiais. nticcsccnd-e 1b. sajcrer 
Hooks and Eyes: 

Brass .....60&1045@60410410% 


Malleable Iron..704 10@704 104107 
Coes Mfg. Co, Gate and Seuttis 


ks 
overt Saddiery Works Self Locki 


Gate and Door 

Ft. Madison Cut-Easy $7 oe et 
Bench Hooks—See Bench 8 . 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Cone 


Horse Nails— 

See Nails, Horse. 

Horseshoes~- 

See Shoes, Horses, 

Hose, Rubber- 
Garden Hose. %-inch: 


Competition ......ft. 6 6 ¢ 
8-ply Standard.....ft. 8 9¢ 
4-ply —. - «ft. 10 a ¢ 
3-ply extra. oenee : ¢ 
§-ply extra........ ft. 1 i Ge ¢ 
Cotton Garden, %-in., one 
Low Grade....... @9 ¢ 
Fair Quality...... ff » pl ¢ 
rons— Sad— 
ag. EG Aes 1b. 2%@3 ¢ 
B. B. Sad Irons..... Lb. 344 eat 
Chinese Laundry... .lb. 4%@5 
CRemees BOG. «i cscee 1b. 4 Gius 
Mrs. Potts’, cents per set: 
Beh secscsuss Oe. a. @ 
Jap’d Tops.... 62 59 72 ° 


Tin’d Tops.. 65 62 % 
New England ‘Pressing. 1b. KGse 


nking— 
Pinking liane ieee doz. 50@60¢ 
Irons, Soldering 
See Coppers. 
Jacks, Wagon— 
Covert Mfg. Co,: 
| a ee ee 3&2 %, 
aubasecnqneqgagtnencescucbaseeed 45% 
Covert’ s Saddlery Works: 
Dn acacsconesinaabaneiamangpadel 60&10% 





W& 
Richards’ Tiger Steel, No, 130.. 50&10% 


Smith & Hemenway Co.’s,......... 5% 
ettles— 
Brass, Spun, Plain...... s0ges% 
Enameled and Cast Iron—See 
Hollow. 
Knives— 
Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 


Foster Bros.’ Butcher, MB cascsxens 30% 
Wilkinson Shear a. Cutlery GPa cies 50° 
Withington Acme, doz. +S: 
Dente 75; eel BS: 
Serrat si; Yankee No. i, 
Yankee No. 2. 
Drawing— 
Standard List....... - 15% 
c, E. Jennings & Co,, Nos. ‘6, oe 607% 
Jennings & Griffin, Nos. 41, 42......602 
SIRO {OEE GO Girecestanceccctssecceesi 70% 
OED: cvcradamiubladsdestadvictisunsigh 15% 
WROGNEED. cnccenaraccoocccccccscosesess 16% 
L. & i, Bet Eis cddenctiien sos 
ay and Straw— 
pervuia dge..per doz. P. 25 @5. 59 
Iwan’s Sickle Edge......... 50 
Iwan’s Serrated.............. Sa 0.00 
Mincing— 

II cccisinits nortan dagiadl ¥ gro. $13.00 
Misceiianceous— 
Farriers’ seccese oo Rt. Oe 25 
Wostenholm’s ..........% doz. $3. 25 

Knobs— 
Base, we -inch, Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber ti P; eeeees - BTO.$1.15@1.20 
Carriage, Jap., all sizes...... 
0. 45 ¢ 
Door, Mineral. . doz. 6 ¢ 


Door, Por. Ja 'd. doa. 5¢ 


Door, Por. Nickel. . doz. $2. 15 
Bardsley’s Wood Door, Shutters, aoa is ic 18% 
Picture, Sargent’s............. 0% 


acing, Leather— 
See Belting, Leather— 
Ladders, Store, &c.— 


ORD Mere Dixdadeadscgpeageschsciceste 25% 
Myers’ Noiseless Store Ladders... .50° 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 

Improved Noiseless, No, 12%:...../ 50% 

Climax Shelf, No. ‘113 9 

Trolley, No. 109 

,, uadles, Melting— 

& G. Mfg. Co. (low list)........ 2% 
2 ae ee 50° 
Reading pesdhawapensnenieedoopndsle’ iim 60% 
OO OP er 50&10% 

Lanterns— Tubular— 
Regular Tubular, No. 0...... 

doz. $4.25@4.85 
TAFt Tadular, Ne. Oeiicevcue 
doz. $4.50@65.15 
Hinge Tubular, No. 0........ 
doz. $4.50@5.15 
Other Styles..... JOLINA LIE 1045 % 
Bull’s Eye Police— 
Oy, 2: eas « wacerd's $2.50@2.75 
pS Se A epee $2.75@3.00 


Lasts and Stands, Shoe— 


Stowell’s Atlas, Malleable Iron..... 50% 
Stowell’s Badger, Cast Iron......... 50% 


Latches— Thumb— 
Roggin’s Latches, with screw. . 
doz. 35@40¢ 


Doo 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co., No. 101, 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co., 


Hasp and Staples..................0% 
Richards’ Bull Dog, Heavy, No. 
TED. itedtkh Vos So9e86iusdeeerescoouss 50&5Y% 

Ric hards’ Trump, No. 127........... $1.50 
Leaders, Cattle— 

pee doz. 50¢ ; large, 60€ 

Covert Mfg. Co., Cotton and Hemp. 45%, 
Ciftere, Transom— 

ee ste. Sahat hake sanahie 33% % 
Lines— 

Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
TEE POE occ cs cas $2.20 2.00 1.70 
(See $1.80 1.70 1.30 

Samson Cordage Werte: 

Solid Braided Chalk, Nos. 0 to 3..40% 


wn 
tN 
w 





Silver Lake Ragged Chall. ox! 0, 
.00; No. oO. 2 

Best ccnic deacaheauiaedeedl gr. 20% 
Shade pus. at 
We rs rotten. No. 3%, $1.50 4, 
$2.00; No, 2.50; Colors, Noe 3%, 
$1.75: No, e 2.95: No. “6, 50: 
Linen, No. 3%, $2.50; No, 4, $3.50; 
Tie: GUA, SMEs ides atcacacevacatasa: 209 
Tent and Awning Lines: No, 5, 
Ww 3.0 Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton, | 


$2.15. 60 ft. 'so.25: fo ft tii; 75 
ft., $4.00; 80 ft., $4. 5; 90° ft., $4.75; 
t., $5.25 26 


Anniston W sherevect Clothes, 50 ft., 
gro., $24. Gilt Edge, $22.00; Air 
uine, $22.00 hao $17.00; Alabama, 
he Empire, $14.00; Advance, 


Masons’ Lines, 


13.50; Oriole, $20.00; Albemarle, 
13.50; Eclipse, $12.50; _ Chicago, 
11.00; Standard. $10.00; Columbia, 
$8.50; Allston, $12.50; Calhoun, $11.00. 


Locks— Cabinet— 
Cabinet Locks. . .83144@331%4 474% 
Door Locks, Latches, &o.— 

NOTE.—Net Prices are very often made 


on these goods, 


Reading _ GBecadveecscscacs 40% 

Oe i ME. OR enameckenencqandees wy, 

SN ME Oa dian cde nccnscnteoodans 40&10/. 

Stowell’s Steel Door Latches....... 50% 
Elevator— 

SOG: .incsacilcatsitiestcatsuiiess bw”, 
Padlocks— 

Wrow ht Iron... .7%5&10€5@8048% 
& Mfg. Co. Ww rought Steel ané 
a piuaautbédambidennaeksonenses 75&10% 
Sash, &c.— 


Ives’ Patent: 
Bronze and Brass 
Crescent 






EE ccsdelacstndenes a - 62144 

Window Ventilating................ 60% 

Robison Patent Ventilating Sash. 

Wrought Bronze and ee 
Lo. . & eer er 55% 
Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock..257 
PIIET dcindcccencccscoscagadbabascetott 40° 
M achines—Boring— 


Com. Upr’t, without Augers .$2.00 
Com, Ang’l’r, without ao 


RE 40&10 
Angular. 
Jennings’, Nos, 1 and 4......+... 3545 %, 
Millers’ Falls....... .... 5.75 
Snell's, Rice's Pat. 2.50 2.75 
Corking— 
Reisinger Invincible Hand Poet. 
# doz. $48.00 
Fence— 
Williams’ Fence Machines....each, $5.50 
oisting— 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Differential 
Pulley I asits neh een eineeetenas 30% 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lock 
DE cusnicdcnabdadtcasnaddedadbducods 20% 
Ice Cutting— 
CTI ich acctiudadiccccenocceis 12%% 
Machine Co. 
bs) 


Boss ies & Machine 






P 
Champion Rotary Banner No. 1..$54.00 
Standard Champion No. 1........ 00 
Standard Perfection............... 00 
Cinti Square Western............- 00 
Uneeda American, Round........ 00 
Mallets— 

Ed woo 6k atin we 454£5@50%, 

Lignumotia secesutets 4545) 50°, 

Tinners’ Hickory and Apple- 
MW ncnves ones doz. 4545 @50% 
Mangers, Stable— 

ok Se Cee 50% 
Mashers, Vegetable— 

Western, W. G. Co., Potato....60&10% 
Mats, Door— 

Elastic Steel (W. G. Co.), new list.. 

50& 10% 


Mattocks— 

See Picks and Mattocks. 
Milk Cans—See Cans, Milk. 
Mills, Coffee, &c.— 


Enterprise Mfg. oO seeped pee cod 2%5@30°, 
National list Jan. 1, 1902.,.......... v4 
Parker's Columbia ay feeucis: 50& 10@60 
Parker’s Box and Bide beceeee DANES 
Swift, Lane Bros. Co.......+0++s+-+++ 


Mowers, Lawn— 
NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 


Cheapest..... ail sizes, $1.85@2.0) 
CRON iscunac all sizes, $2.00@2.50 
Better Grade. .all sizes, $2.50@4.50 
12 1h 16 18-in. 
High Grade... .$4.50 4.75 5.00 se 
SENOS * cs ccudecdncscecccevecenes 60. 
Rn eensennsenen i 
Great American Bail B’r’g, new list.707 
— Reavveseevades cendsteuvendecns 70% 
PE neo edie geet 0&5” 
Pennsylvania, Jr.. Ball Bearing... .607 
Pennsylvania Goll.....cccccccccesccces 50% 
Pennsylvania Horse...........++. 33%4&5%, 
Pennsylvania Pony.........-+.-«.+. 0&5", 
Philadelphia : 
ee er OSs: Te Oe asin T0&5% 
SN A ON ON ns ccs wascaaal 60&5°, 


Style E. High Wheel........ 70&10&5°7 
Drexel and Gold Coin, special list. 50% 


ails— 

Wire Nails and Brads, Papered, 
List July 20, 1899. .85410410@90% 
Cut and Wire. See Trade aod: 
Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 


ers’ éc. See Tacks. 
Horse— 
Nos. @ 7 &§ 910 
Anchor ....... 3 21 2 19 -- 40&5% 
Champlain .. 23 2% 2% 2 2...... 50°. 
Coleman ..... Bh: Bee Ie Oe ccoead net 
New Haven.. 23 21 20 19 18 ...40&5% 
PURGES o.:..- 2B 21 20 19 18 ....3%4% 
Wie Zina. 19 18 17 16 16 ..10&10% 
conitiaiat sc aachinaietaatiiaactadinl # hee 
Jobbers’ Special Brands...... 


per Ib. 81%4710¢ 


H 





Picture— 


ThE 2 2 3 Sein, 
Brass H’d.j5 55 60 .70 -+ ove 


Por, Head... 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gro 
Nippers— 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nuts— 
Cold Punched: Off list. 
Mfrs. or U. 8. Standard, 
Beuare,  BlGRB.... 2 ccccc $5.00 
Hewagon, De ee oe $5.50 
Square, ‘Blank, C.T & R..$5.20 


Hewagon, Blank, C.T. & R. 5.90 
Hot Pressed: 


Mfrs., U. 8. or Nar. —— are. 


Square, PNP sade wk aed $5.5 
Heragon, Blank. en onaaded 34 
Square, Tapped Ne ee $5.40 
Hexagon, Tapped......... $5.80 
Giese 
Best or Government....... 1b .6¢ 
le, ME SEU n ake s Kee ens Ub. 5%e 
OSM i aidan dwehed wee c 1b.4%¢ 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum..... 4% 


¢ 
In carload lots \%¢ Ib. off, f.o.b. 
New York. 


Oil Tanks—See Tanks, Oil, 
Oilers— 


Brass and Copper........ 50€10% 
Tet OO Mndecea 4 0 65 10@70 7, 
De  Pdcéeasacieatses 6310707 


Chase or Paragon: 
Brass and Copper... 


Tin or. Stetl........... . 654107 
NO ines beataeeeees sa 654 10% 
Malleable, Hammers’ Imp’ed, Nos. 
Wi We. SE Wn nee oven cadsinns uceestaas % 
Malleable, Hammers’ Old Pattern, 
BA Ty Oe OE Wie taiddc onscnedstdeandn 0% 
American Tube & Stamping Co.: 
Prine Bottom Cans........ T0@T0&10% 
ilroad Oilers, &c......... 60@60&10°% 
Openers— Can— 
Per doz. 
Sprague, Iron Handle... .30@35¢ 
Sprague, Wood Handle. . .35a.40¢ 
Sardine Scissors...... $1.75@$3.00 
PIEE  savtsiseuctnscebadobuaiadit 50&10% 
Stowell’s Sprague......... # doz. 3@45¢ 
Vim Tin Shear and Can Opener, 
doz., T5e.; per gro., $7.50 
Egg— 
I MUM tuziganeduacwedes doz., $2.00 
oe A es doz., i 
ne 
Asbestos Packing, Wick and 
BD a. caane Sedeien lb. 1)@ 16¢ 
Rubber— 
( ~~ quality goods.) 
Nheet Ban wihiatae hae 8@10¢ 
Sheet, G. ei ac wke' 9@13¢ 
ny eee 10@ 14¢ 
Sheet, Pure Gum........ 50@65 ¢ 
eee ose? 
Jenkins’ '96, ®@ I 80¢........ a2 %. 
Miscellaneous— 
American ee ..lb. 7@10 ¢ 
Cotton Packing.. 1b. 25 ¢ 
Italian Packing..... 1D. 1214¢ 
WE on ¢ua 04 ~o. 6c Hoe 
Russia Packing. weno 0 OO 1 ¢ 


a Falls Creamery— 


& Oo., with auges—No. % 
S635: No. 2, $6.50 @ 


Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 
See Buckets. 

Pans— Dripping— 
Standard List.60é10@60é 104 124% 
Fry— 

Common iApeea: 
Nos. 


2 3 4 
Per doz. $0.75 0.80 0.90 1.10 130 


Refrigerator, Galva.— 
Inch .. ii 16 1B 
Per doz. “$195 26s 2.80 3.15 

Roastin oo 
nee ty Bae Sahara 
Beeery 3 doz., net, Nos. AE a. 


simplex. W gro. 
140 «6150S (160 
‘$50.00 35.90 wn 34.00 39.00 46.00 


Paper—Building Paper 


Asbestos: 1b.) 
Wale id baint ls oa tet wt 6¢ 
Building Felt, 8, 10 and 12 | > 
Mill Board, iheet, 40x40 7 
in., 1-82 to-% in...... 10¢ { =~ 
Roll “Roard, 1-16 eh and % 
NE Fa Fuld Ga hess cP" 6¢ 
Roll Board, 3-82 and \% in. 8¢ 
Per roll 
Rosin Sized Sheathing. 500 aq. ft. 


Light weight, 25 lbs. to roll 


35a 5) 
Medium weight, 30 lbs, to rout , 


Heavy weight, 40 lbs. to jnaise 


56@60 

Black Water Proof Sheathing. 4 
500 8q. ft., 1 ply, 65¢; 2 ply, 
85¢; 3 ply, $1.10; 4 ply, $1.25. 
Deafening Felt, 9, 6 and ‘ann 8q. 

ft. to Ib. ton. $38.00@ 40.00 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 om 76. 

| oS 5, a REE EE EE ES $1.75 


Tarred Paper— 
1 ply (roll 300 aq. ft.). ton. 


$32.50@%5 50 
2 ply, roll 108 sq. ft...... 55@60 ¢ 
8 ply, roll 108 sq. ft..... T8S@85¢ 


IES 


Seale 


SETI 


See EE 





i 


ry 


Ae: sO ee aerer ee ¢ 
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Slater’s Felt (roll 500 aq. ft.) .75¢ | C. E. Jennings & Co.’s Iron, Adjust- | » Inch 2 % *% Queen City Lawn, » doz., 20 teeth, 
R. R. M. Stone Surfaced Roofin, eee cia arenes soon side doz. sag = Anticls Lo 8 des iiabsevoumal a, 
(roll 110 sq. ft.).......cseeeeeeeeee iatiens Wanlet..cvccccccecseocccecss % lth. . 1% ti 2 i Aaiies, Hage. 9 det......0+1 ty 
Sand and Emery— Woods’ Extension............s5+ee0. 33% % Ceiling or End, Anti-Friction. 608107 Kohler’s: 
Flint Paper and Cloth 60@60é10 Poachers, Egg— Dumb Waiter, Anti-Friction. .60&10 Lawn Queen, 20-tooth...... # doz. $3.45 
Garnet Paper and Cloth... .25 Buffalo Steam Poachers, @ doz. MOONE MM ansstcnccessvsessensass 60% Lawn Queen, 24-tooth...... # doz. $3.60 
Emery Paper and CUh. 50&10@60 No. Te . $9.00: No. 3, Side, — Prieta nue cn ouweey HK1OY — > — bb ianiahe< ai ¥ oe. os 
° u s— | Paragon, 24-tooth........... . $3. 
Parers— Apple— $9.00; No “% Istuesctobesses’ 50% Somenen or y +e or Steel Garden, 14-tooth....#@ doz. $2.40 








BBVOMGD o000.cccccvcccccncses 00 
ON eee .00 

mproved 50 
Dey, Sanpanecnseces 00 
DOREY 200 cccccceses -50 
Eureka Improved.... 00 
Family Bay State .00 
Improved y State . $36.00 
Little Star.........cscsseceee . 00 
New Lightning. na . $7.00 
Reading 72.. loz. $3.25 
Reading 78.. oz. 25 
Rocking Table. doz. $6.29 
Turn Table '9...........+.++ doz. $6.00 
White Mountain............. doz. $5.00 

Potato— 
Saratoga ...... nebesaccucncsven doz. $7.00 
White Mountain.............. doz, $6.00 
Picks and Mattocks— 

List€Fcb 28, 1899..... - 5 @U45% 


Cronk’s Handled Garden Mattock, 
# doz., 33 
Pinking lrons— 

See Irons, Pinking. 


Pins, Escutcheon— i 
Bee on od tebe benee® 
Iron, list Nov, U1, ’8. “Someoai0? | W 
Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 
Carload lots. 
Standard, 2-6 in....... oun ‘oh 
. .70 


Eatra Heavy, 2-6 in...... ‘ 
PPEEONGS ..o.6.0.00:9:0.9065.2% 0 cow ek 


Pipe, Merchant— 
Carload “7 
Steel. Iron. 
Blk. Galv. Blk. oo 
& % in. .67% 51% 65 of 
£ & iin. 11% 59% 69 £3 
% to 6 in. .%% 65 m8 63 iy? 
7 to 12 in. .70% 55% 684% 63 a5 
Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 
Carload lots. 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, 2 
to 24 in.: ~# 
New England. . ee | wala 6 >. eae 
New York and "New Jersey. 1% 
Maryland, Delaware, E. ~~ 15% 
West. Pa. and West Va... .71% 


eeccveccccccccccceecces %% 


Virginia ........... a+ aren 
Ohio, Michigan and Ky... .77% 
DMEM. 5.25 ocala ck oh oie 7% 


NOTE.—Carload lots are generally de- 
livered. 


Pipe, Stove— 





Edwarus’ Nested Stove fine: LCL 
5 i r 100 joints... .$7.00 et 
6 a ed 100 con.. . 7.50 8.50 
7 in., per 100 joints.... 8.50 9.50 

Planes and Plane |rons— 
Wood Planes— 

Bench, first qual........ - 40410 

Bench, Second qual.. . 60410 

Molding . ° . .§3% 410 

Bailey's © sianiey ‘R. & i *Go.) ery 0% 

Chaess- Stephens Co.: J 
Bench, First uality — 09 
Bench, Second Quality.... 10% 
SEE <i issetensnaced 33 4 & 10% 
Toy and German...........+ @40&10 7 

Chaplin 8 ws opepnooepenedé gocentéeodibed 60%, 
nlo 00. a 
pace First Ret... 10% 

Second Quality.. 10% 
iene panbtniciaed 33% Y% & 10 7 

paaiusta table Wood Bottom...... * 
MADER cccgrpocepvagtdawbs busvabendeceese 

I Ne ye ee 

s (Stanley R. & L. Co.)..... Y 

Chap hn’ *s Iron Planes cbeposusees4 50& 10% 


Miscellaneous Planes (Stanley R. é 
L. Co. 35% 





“‘Biane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane a. Ka 


Beck in-Stephe 

ns 
Ohie, Tool Co........ 
Stanley R. & L. Co.. 
DRE -  adcnedehinbseobbesssnaninnsnns 
L. & I. W&5@B 
Stare, Corn, Hand— 
Kohier's Eclipse.............. # doz. $8.50 

Plates— 


0 SPS 
Sekt ct Sealine P Pie Eiates * oe 


Button Pliers...... .. - 75410@80% 
Gas Burner, per doz., § > -» 81.25 








@ $1.30; 6 in., $1.45 @ 81.50 
Gas Pipe... 7 10 12-in. 
$2.00 2.25 $3.00 $3.75 
Be TBO, o>» v0 .ssn0 ipecvese cet’ 5&5 % 


Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co.: 





American Button 75&10 
| eee . 60 
Stub’s Pattern... 50 
Combination and others.......... 3%, 
Heller’s_ Farriers’ Nippers, Pincers 
and a nannies 40& 10@404&10& 10% 
P., S. & W. Tinners’ Cutting Ni 
UD ‘ bovscncddeawancancrtenecenaensione 
Swedish Side, End and Diagonal Cut- 
Re NG ain ecb adv uniinkts dctucech Gaba 50% 
Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 
Pliers and Nippers, all kinds...... 40% 


Plumbs and Levels— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.:; 

Plumbs and Levels...... 30@30&10&10 

Chapin’s Imp. Brass Cor. iran lng 10e 

Pocket Levels............ 30@30& 10&10 


Disston’s Plumbs and Levels........ 70 
l’isston’s Pocket Levels.............. 6 
LE. Jennings & Co,’s Iron...... 3% 





Points, Glaziers’ _ 
Bulk and 1-lb. papers, - te 4 ¢ 
Mlb. papers......-. ‘ 
\%-lb. papers........ ib” 9%@10 


Pokes, Animal— 
Ft. Madison Hawkeye...... ¥ on. 
Ft. Madison Western....... doz. $4.00 


Police Goods— 
Manufacturers’ Lists. . 
EE vncdincistinssdentbus dann deen ee 2% 

Polish—Metal, Etc— 
Glashette, No. 2, 5 Db can ee. 

each, $1.25; ® doz., $12.00; No 

can tcakey: each, ¥ doz., 00 
Prestoline Li uid, No. (2 Bt). % 

doz., $3.00; No. 2 al nse $9 09 

toline Paste. 

George William Hoffman: 


. Metal ar Baste, ys . 
hate * doz, ¥ re. & 
% b bones. e . $1.25; 1 
boxes, # doz. $2. 

U.S. '¢ Liquid, 8 oz. cans, ® doz., 

Birkecner® Fiend 1 Metal, Polish, # 
OZ. J 

a finite ™ sik.” = pt. cans, 

Eag on Paste, cans 

ac’ e Ben ane 
Black Eagle, Liquid, % pt, cans 
Black Jack Paste, % Mb te. ihe 
ack Jack Paste, aan, 
aan. $8 


Black Kid Paste. 
Ladd’s_ Black hea Liquid, es 


j 100 n Dixon's, @ penees ei Sedtoundeis Om 
osep ixon’s BP. TB cc ane ences 
Dixon’s Plumbago # bs 





JAPANESE 2... 0.00000e 
Se BO sosccarse +s 
Peerless Iron Enamel, 
Wiitncie 
lack ‘sim, . ® Dail. ctiematime dal each we 
Black Silk; % tb box...... doz. 
Black Silk, 3 i box pessec ote doz. 
- Silk, % a. sneees doz, 
Poppers, Corn— 
1 qt., Square..... ro. $9.00 
2 Oy HONS. 6 cds ciend ‘gro. $10.00 
1% at. = gro. $11.00 
2 qt., Square Wa 6s bs.5k e gro. $13.00 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 


gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, éc. 
Posts, Steel— 
Sed Ponee Posts, each, 5 ft., 42¢; 


‘ “. 


Steel Hitching Posts........... each $1.30 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 
te, ee 
Enameled ....... ee 
Tinned o> onc neall 
Powder— 
In Canisters: 
Duck, 1 %..... sco os Ne 
Fine ‘Sporting, 1 1b... .e€ach 75¢ 
Rifle, \%- p- noms <i each 15¢ 
Rifle, 1-1b. cccccee CGR SEG 
In Kegs: 
12%-lb, 


ase 24 (1 Ib cans bulk).......... . 
Half case (1 hh cans bu xy pnveminea 50 
“Keg . Sepahetens : e 


7 
4. 
an bulk).. [14.00 17. 
A  c, bk).. 7.23 8. 
Robin Hood Sm’less Shot Gun. -50&20% 
Presses— . 
Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise eal Bi phenoindbeneed N@B% 
Presses— 
Morrill’s 1, ® doz., $20.00...... 50% 
Pruning Hooks and Shears 
See Shears. 
Pullers, Cork— 
Invincible Cork Puller.......... -» $21.0 
ens Nail— 


Cyclo faite Nols. daa BRIS it 
i ae Ss a 0. 0Z., 
Baioy 


Merit’ No. 1, Nail Puller, ® doz. 


PPR R OR eee eee eens ee eeeeeeeeeee 


each $30. Os un carck, cackteneeiet 





Pelican, @ doz. $9.00.....225222. 40&10% 
Scranton. oe Lots: = 
0 he 
No. 3B (small)... 00 

Smith & Hemenway Co.: 

Diamond B, No. 2, case lots........ 
# doz. $6.00 
Diamond B, No. 3, case Me ace $5°50 
loz. $5. 

Giant No. doz. $18; No. 2. 
$16.50; No. ‘ ‘hs pakseennens waa 33% % 
ON Ae er 60% 


Parrot Tack and Stub Puller, ® doz., 
T5e.: 8 gro 00 


$6. 
Pulleys, Single Wheei— 
SS Pres Ms ™% 2 8: 


a $0.30 60 1.05 
Hay Fork, Swivel or ‘Solid Bye. 
doz., 4 in., $1.25; 5 a $1.55 


ge, OP eee 2 4 2% 
Hot House, doz....$0.65 85 1.90 
Re ™ ™ 


23° 30 


Screw, doz... .$0.16 .19 


a End, per doz, 1% and 

WEG aes os seuuanet 

Auger Mortise, no Face’ Plate, 
or doz., ond 2 os -16@19 ¢ 

Aci aah es ne At +l8¢ i 19¢ 

Fox-Aii- Steel, Nos. 3 . *, . 


Grand Rapids All Steel nr Noted iy 
DEE chsduckhadoiaehe pvnansetanetmns 70&10% 

1% in, a? 2 in, 194 
-1% in. in Abe 3. 3 eine 


Pekie Blocks—See ip. 
Pumps— 

PPT Ce eee 60410 %, 
Pitcher Spout... = 






Wood Pumps, Tubing, rt 45@50 
Barnes Dbl. Acting (low =e tenes 
Barnes’ Pitcher Spout......... 5d 10&5 % 
Contractors’ Rubber iacteeteee No. 
2. B. oe i errr 16.00 
Daisy Spray Pump.......... # doz. $6.75 
= & ., Walling’s. Fast Mail Hang... 
BOW Rise ace uha0k dingasecnsedee> ise 
Fit & Walling’s Fast Mail (low 


) 5545 9 
Flint & Walling’s Tight Top Pitcher.80% 
National goon ty ‘Kite. Co., M Mensur. ¥ 


SER e eee eee eee eee ee eenees 


SQL 





Mec besdeal SIND. 550 soutsscncienh $6. 
Myers’ Pumps (low list).............. 50% 
Myers’ Power 50 
Myers’ Spray Pumps............. 50&10% 
Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Lower Valve—Per 


gro.: 
Inch... 2 2% 2% 2% 
$2.20 2.50 2.75 3.00 
Inch... 3 $ 


4 
$3.30 3.60 3. is 4.40 
oa Cup Leathers—Per 100: 
2% 3 3% 4 
“$2.75 3.85 5.00 6.00 
Punches— 
Saddlers’ or Drive, good...... 
doz. 50@75¢ 
single tube, qos qual- 
1.75@2.00 
os Py ate 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast St’l Drive. 50% 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Check........... 55% 
Morrill’s Nos, 1AA, 1A, 1B, 1€, 
Sas vhs cddetne séciniek cis aued skull 50 
Hercules, 1 die, each $5.00......... 50 
Niagara Hollow Punches hnasaiectiated 
Niagara Solid Pu 


oe 9, 


ty 
Revolving (4 tubes). 


Re Rakorpenvae 


2 
: 
e@ 
a 
be 
2 
Ee 
3 
nr 
in 
=3 
° 
aeszss 


doz., sae ohehvehsehadonandnantiivcenad 


ail—Barn Door, &c.— 
Cast Iron Barn Door; Flange 
Screw Holes for Rd. Groove 


Wheels: 
Wy % in. 
$2.50 $3.00 $4.40 100 feet. 
Angular for Sq. Groove Wheels: 
Small. Med, Large. 
$2.00 $2.70 $3.60 100 feet. 
Sliding Door, Painted Iron.... 
214,42% ¢ 


ms ~~ % Wrought Brass, 
Rig Tig DOR cen ensbe« 30% 

alli aie” Co.: 
No. 1, Reliable “Her. Track, ®@ ft. 54%¢ 
one 2. Reliable Her. Track, # ft. 7¢ 
Double pyees Steel Rail. .®@ ft. es 
aN 7. DE cieeeuk bacterin 2 Me ¢ 


# 100 ft, No. 201, $4.00; No. 202, $4.00 
New York, 1 x 3-16 in., @ 100 ft. $2.75 
McKinney's: 
Hinged 





Hanger Rail, @ ft.. 11¢..50% 
None Better...... tL 3Me 
oenraed Wbscaiioee Pit. 4 ¢ 
yers’ Stayon Track bbstwsvesscesd 60&10% 
Rivverds" Mfg. 
Common 1°x 36 in,, $225; 1% x 
3-16, $2.50; 1% x 3-16, $2.75, 
Srecel H , Henoe Rail. ..60&10% 
NO, Weesecsccoes.. 50% 
Gan Trolle ey "Prack, ne ft. No. 31, 
oe; No. 14¢ ; », 2¢. 
Safety Door cous * Ca" s Storm 
K ln tanen seneneknesshbaenedd 60% 
Safety Door Hanger Co.’s U. 8. 
ROME ccccrcccccccceseceseeeoonses 60% 
Stowell’s 
SE Mensa sacctsbencs een el # ft. 1%¢ 
OS) ee. Ser 5% 
Wrought Bracket, 1 3-16 in. ft. 3¢ 
Wrought ot i, 





x 5-16..8 ft. o 
Swett’s Hylo. a Pe 
P. L. B Steel Wail. Sani 9 fe 
No. 0, 1 x 3- 15 
a" 


NOTE. — Manufacturers are 
1, 1904, but mang jobbers are still 
using list of August 1, 1899, or 
Fort Madison Red Head Lawn.. 
Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn.. 
BOR. OB. vc cccvvcccscnccasd deésabeqees $h25 
nk’s : 
teeth, $15.00; 14,816.50; 16. $18.00. .75° 
Victor Garden Pp doz.. 12 teeth. 


selling from the list of September 

selling at net prices. = 
Jackson Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth, Bn 
New Champion Garden, ® doz., 12 
$15,00; 14, $16.50; 16, $18.00........ 80° 


Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, ot rics: 


.T5@2.00 

Weldless Steel Garden............ 75&5% 

Rasps, Horse— 
I bitecnctheecsasqneseenecaias 75% 
Heller Bros.’............. 70 BeS(a7 Use Oa 
McCaffrey’s American St’d...60&10&5°% 
New Nicholson................ imiOTe 

See also Files. 

Razors— 
TT Ms Gee o 05 hie ceeacancninsaeness 60% 
Fox Razors, No, : 
Fox Razors, No, 44..# doz. $20.00 3 


Fox Razors, No, 


42..% doz. $20.00 | 


82, Platina... 
# doz. $25.00 



















dryx: 
M 6,Q6,A 6, B 6, M 9% 16, 
918 A 16, B 16, 4008, tubbes’ 
‘opulo, Nickeled Fopulo ca 20% 
Aluminum, German @ilv., Bronze.25% 
NE once ici tcnsseee 20% 
3001 N, 6 N, 6 RM. G 9. 1.25% 
4 N, 6 PN, , 2% PN. . 20% 
UD Oren ec ueceaebeetesees 3314 % 
2904 PN.......... eeab hen cwekedead 334% 
OBOE, 0... 00500 eee etbitn skid te 334% 
NE Wie cn ncccconce seen Sects 33% % 
SUE WN ees sucvccccocetsbles staves 3314 °7 
3314 %, 
25% 
N 20% 
of ot Be 
01 aM B 00304 P0034 i BED 


Registers— List July 1, 1903. 
Japanned, Electroplated and 


SED 6: bE os wis wae 0s 70k 10% 
eee ee ors Sete ews CZ 
Revolvers— 
Single Action.......... 95¢@$1.00 


Double Action, except 44 cal. $1.85 
Double Action, 44 caliber... .$2.00 
IE ni. dns aon 0 = hs 00, Ween $3.45 
PIOUNOU TONS 86 i os dies s ohh eas $1.00 
Thayer, 


eh OTE.— Jobbers frequently cut the 
= above prices of manufacturers Sor small 


Riddles, teave Grade 
Oe ee 440% -per doz, $2.25@$2.50 
fh eee per doz, $2.50@$2.75 
SD Oisine < turwed per doz. $2.75@$3.00 

Rings and Ringers— 

Bull wings 
24 8 inch. 
mete v5 ks ki *0 0.75 0.80 doz. 
Copper .....81.00 1.15 1.40 doz. 
Rea's Improved Self-Piercing, Cop- 


fet, 4 (> srs doz., $1.25; 2% in., 


Hog Rings ‘and Ringers— 
Hill’s Rings, gro. bowes.$4.00@4.50 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron..... 
doz. 50@55¢ 
Hill’s Ringers, Malleable Iron. 
doz. 10075 ¢ 


Blair’s Rings...per gro.$4.75@5.25 
Blair’s Ringers. per doz. $0.60 .65 


Brown’s Rings. .per gro.$5.00@5.50 

Brown’s Ringers. per doz.$0.60@ .65 
Rivets and none 

CN 6 ds abaan ncaa 504 10460 %, 

Tron or ‘Steel. ° HK @545% 
Rollers— 

Acme, Stowell’s Anti-Friction...... 50% 

Rarn_ Door, 


=e pc stdebé<ens 60%, 
Cronk’s Stay 6, $0.90; No. 


RS Bi oconneoes-* 
andy Adj. "ina Reversible No, 53.75¢ 
O, K, Adj, and Reversible No. 58.50¢ 


Lag w, Nos. 55 and 57........ 50%. 
me agg | a , Wauni.ncie 50% 
EE, SO Wart 0nn59>+ sabneseet: 60% 
Stowell’s oe Dee Stay..# doz. $1. 00 
Swett’s Anti Frict ndash aad s 50% 
Screw and 8 a. ‘Stay peumdia doz. 6¢ 
Hinge A ble Stay..... doz. 9¢ 
Rope— 
me 7-16 in. diam. and larger: 
EE thes 6 no 5 5 dee 1b. 114@ 12¢ 
Sisal. “7-16 in, diam. and larger: 
Rr rreeere 1b. 8@8%4¢ 
PSE asi ie Vs dss 1b. 914@9%¢ 
Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale 
Ropes, Medium and Coarse: 
MEE - aes bonens tl Ib. 8@8%4¢ 
Pe ha sas iv tween 1b. 9%4@9%¢ 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium Lath 
Yarn: 
I cy:ér ew iure-a-ofe pit Wace n lb. TU4¢ 
PG x dd ww ttn Sees lb. 8'4¢ 
Cotton Rone, on reels: Lb. 
Best, \%4-in. and larger. 164%4,@18¢ 


Medium, \-in. and larger, 
LUG 16\¢ 
\Y-in, and larger. .10¢ 
¢ advance. 


Common, 
In coils, 
Jute Rone: 
Thread No, 1, %-in. & up. 1b. Gee 





‘sss See 


Gee « 
x 


= 
x 


SO SS IOS I Os 


BLINN ILNEN NONLIN 


a 
° 





Aveust 24, 1905 








Thread No. 2, \4-in. & up, 1b.5%¢ 
Old Colony Manila Trane ine 


TEGO cece pcesvocnccccsccesssses e¢ 
Wire Rope— 

OEE vaste e Kswns 523446214 %, 

nays ages 6 adn ete 504214 % 


Ropes, Hammocks— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 





J Siakebshieess cecededbeweooecsases 50% 
aT osecnel, citene neat 30&10% 
Covert Saddlery Works.. ~~ -60&5% 
Rulers, Desk—— 
Stimpson & Son 
Bonweed and Maple a 30&10% 
—— - 66420410 
a étetecvanas 
Ivor ‘wean 356 10G@S54 10657, 
-Stephens Co. : , 
Gene Si Se oeamaiedin 60@60& 10° 
[rong one oceeee se eam 
Miscellaneous seg 10810 
Cc ination 
sgntationers “tno 
u ys 
Folding, Wd. ......0000000002 -35&107 
Fol Steel........---2-0++-ddyedel 7%, 
Lufain’s Steel. .........ccceereecess 50d 10% 
Lufkin’s Lumber.........+<+++0+<++++++ 
Stanley R. & L. Co.: . a 
BOxWO0G ...0.-cccccccccceseree +++ 624% 
TVOTY o-ccccccccccccceccs dencctenncoend 457% 
5 eee ssnacsvesent sadetseeees 00% 
Zi LOBe eos. ccceccecccccececcceses sess 
ig Zag, Pin. Foint..........---.42%4% 
Upson Nut Co.: 
Boxwood ...5+4++++++ engecece 109 
TvOPY cccccce sl $ 
ash Balances— 
See Balance, Sash, 
Sash Locks— 
see Locks, Sash. 
Sash Weights— 
ove Weights, Sash, 
Sausage Stuffers or Fillers’ 


See sierere or Fillers, Sausage. 


Saw Frames— 

see Frames, Saw. 
Saw Sets—See Sete, Saw. 
Saw Tools—See /'cole, Saw. 






Saws— 

Atkins’: ‘ 
Circular ...cc.cccccccercee 22 550% 
GM sscces O60 /. 
Cross Cwts..ccccccsseese 35d 4 
Muiay, Mill and Drag -» 30% 
One-Man Saw.......... 407% 
WO0d SaWS......cccccccreceececcecees 407%, 
Hand, Compass, &C......-++.+++++++ 407% 


Cnhapin-Stephens Co. : 
Turning Saws and Frames. .30@30&10% 
D.amond Saw & Stamping Works: 










Sterling Kitchen Saws..... 30& 10&10% 

Disston's: 

Jircular, Solid and Ins’ted Tooth. 50% 
Band, 2 to 14 in, wide...........- 04 
Band, % to 1%......--+06 -- 607% 
SER: dacadcasecsensas 50% 
Narrow Crosscuts........ 55% 
Mulay, Mill and Drag 59% 
Framed Woodsaws...... ++ +35 % 
Woodsaw Blades. «+ 30% 
Woodsaw 2% 


Rods 
Hand Saws. prea, 12, 99, 9, 16, d100 


D8, 120 Wt ceca beth aatendess« 8% 

Hand, bok % 7, 107, 107%, 3, 1 
00, Combination gapesesecessoees 30% 

Ouseae. Key Hole, &¢........---. 257% 


Butcher Saws and “Biades.. 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co.'s: i 

Back SAWS. ....ccccccccccccccescecee -25% 

Butcher SawS...........00-cecsseesse 

Compass and Ke 

kramed Wood 


Millers Falls: 
Butcher Saws........-.++secesees 





Star Saw Blades..............+-- 5& 

Peace & Richardson’s Hand Saws.. 86 

Simonds’: M 
Circular Saws......0..cccescocseceeee 50% 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws. -354 
Onue-Man Cross Cuts....-......+ 408107 
Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag Saws.50 
Band SawS........ccccccecesess rocenee 50 
PE OOS iis Ad osmonnnee @B&T f, 
Butcher Saws..........+-++- @35&7% % 
EE Willies sxosnscapecnned @B&T% 
Hand Saws, Bay State Brand...... to 
a ~. Key Hole, of 
vrinetield Mach, Screw Co.: 

ami inmond Kitchen Saws... .40&1! % 
Butcher Saws Blades.......... 402 

Wheeler, Madden £ Giemson tf 
Co.’s Cross Cut Saws.............. % 


Hack Saws— 

Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..3B% 
Disston’s: 

Ne. TENE. vaos ccvccccecesecunse 5% 

IED i cnc canteccss cancteddeoueina 40% 

Hock Saw. Fr ?, 
Fitchburg File "Works, The Best.. 35% 
c. Jennings & Co. 

Hack Saw lrames, Nos. 175, i 


0&7 Y, 

Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, complete, 
Te % 

Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades......... 0% 


Grittin’s Hack Saw Frames. .35&5&10 é 
Griftin’s Hack Saw Blades.. 35h 10% 


Springfield Mach, Screw Co.: 
Diamond Hack Saw Blades...... 38% 
Diamond Hack Saw Frames...... 50% 

Star Hack Saws and Blades...... 154107 

Sterling Hack Saw Blades... .30&1 


0&5 7, 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames.. (30&10&10°% 
ae Power Hack Saw Machines, 


, No. 1, $25.00; No. 2, $30.00..10% 
Scroll— 
Pe Tie 9. We de stadescacoeke ~. Bi 
Barnes’ Scroll Saw_Blades.......... 


Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 
without boring attachment, $18; 


with boring attachment, $20...... HY, 
Lester, complete, $10.00.......... 15& 107 
Rovers, complete. $4.00.......... 15&10 
Scalers, Fish— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works.......... 60&10% 
Scales— 


Family, Turnbull’s.... 





AGE 





THE IRON 
Counter: 
Hatch, Platform, % oz. to 4 
ME di ncanvadanedenws doz. $5.50 
Two Platforms, % oz. to 8 
ee ee doz. $16.00 


Union Platform, Plain.$1.70@1.90 
Union Platform, Stpd.$1.85@2.15 
os es 


sadntensedsteincceredapeseneess 5% 

ED cs icntandniceneciaesiacewedaas 407%, 

Crocers’ Trip Scales...........++.+++ 50% 
Chicago Scale Co.: 


The “ Little Detective ” 
Union or Family No. 
Portable Platform (reduced list).. 
Wagon or Stock , (red uced list). Bass 
“The Standard ” Furtables eer ye 
“The Standard ’’ R. R. and Wagon. 309 


Scrapers— 

Bor, 1 Handle... ..doz. $2.00@2.25 
Bor, 2 Handle..... doz. $2.60@2.85 
Ship... .Light, $2.00; soaee, 54. 50 
Adjustable Box Scraper. (is. R 

ont Sales ote snccceceses 5% 
n- ns a 

— 30@30&10&10%, 


Screens, Window and 


Frames— 
Air Line Pattern Screens........ 60&10% 
Flyer Pattern Screens. nae? 
Maine Screen Frames.......... de 105%, 
Perfection Screens...... éiain@enee 08s 
Phillips’ Screen Frames. . .60&5@60&10% 
See also Doors. 
Screws—Bench and Hand 


Bench, Iron, doz., 1 in., $2.50@ 
2.75; 1%, $3.00@3.25 ; 14. ‘33. 50@3.75 
Bench, W’d, Beech. * doz. po rt 


Hand, agape 80305 
R. Bliss Mfg. Co., Hand... .30@30&107% 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Hand. -30@3& 10%, 


Ohio Tool Co., Bench and Hand. .30% 2 


Coach, Lag and Hand Rail— 
Lag, Cone Point, list Oct. 1, 
"99 


ee Web? Md 10% A 
—, Gimlet Point, list 
Oct. , Saar T5E IDE 10%, 
Hand Rail, list Jan. 1, ’81. 
70k 10@75% 


Jack Goreme: 





Standard List. - Hk 10A80ES % 
SS Or 50& 10410 % 
Millers Falls, Roller.. -- 50810 % 
bs SE. OP kc tutiwccnincaniomnencens 50% 
NT a ae T0&10% 
Swett Iron Works.......... 5& 10@80&5 
Machine— 


List Jan. 1, ’98: 
Fiat or Round Head, fron. 
50506 10% 
Flat or Round Head, Brass. 
50@ 50 10% 


Set and Cap— 

i A bd ETE eee eS 80% 
Set (Steel), net advance over 

PU nb a6 eakaue dees Jweine &< 25 
ee SO Ree Ms 
POM A See ere er ee 
TE: a aida oi asin dng 
Fillister Hd. oo Wawa’ 60d 104 10% 

od 


oO — 
List July 23, 1903. 
Flat Head, Iron..... 8744 10@. . 


% 
Round Head, Iron...85 &0@.. ‘8 
Flat Head, Brass....85 &10@.. 
Round Head, Brass..80 &10@.. H 
Flat Head, Bronze. . .774400@.. 
Round Head, Bronze. 7% &10@.. "9 
Gr sc a inc cecss 8Tbigd 10°% 
Scroll Saws— 
See Saws, Scroll. 

Scythes— Per doz. 
Prices announced for nezrt season: 
Clipper Pattern, Grass...... $6.20 
Full Polished, Clipper...... $6.75 
 adidie tx 6.6 k> OOS 666088 $8.00 
Ce, CE caccenn ees $8.25 
Ts adie cw kc tm ads $6.25 


Seeders, Raisin— 
IED - Sescnevandetdoususbidses 25@30 
Sets— Awl and Tool— 
ras 20, on Awl sre Tools: 


ss 
xR 


5, s 
is 3p: 4 Co.’ 8 Model ‘Foot’ 
Millers . ae. 9 ye ct ndles, No. 
1, $12: $12; 5, $18... .15410% 
Garden Tool ‘Sets— 


Ft. Madison Three Plows. Hoe, Rake 
We idccccctsnaccs # doz sets $9.00 


a, ere gro. $3. 3.75 
Pa ieee 27% % 
Cannon’s Diamond Point, # 
BEOIROW'S ..csvescrescecscecss gro. 
Snell’s Cor’gated, Cup .- gro. $7.20 
Snell’s Souen ‘Cup | a gro. $7.20 
Oyineteld & ach, 





amond Knurled Ca Cup Pe ‘~ gro. $7.50 
ivet— 
Regular Ust.....ccce. T5Q75410%, 
; ‘* Saw— 
Aiken’s: 
EG. cxsedegsneduddansdeances 50&10% 
ST cicddeuctuunedddeaddieas 50&10% 
Atkin’s: 
Criterion ........ 
Adjustable ... 
Bemis & Call Co. 
SOURS  CWidcsse weve 
ENED: dcbssdacansadeutadetinedsedaieeds 20 
Disston’s Star and Monarch........ 25° 
Morrill’s No, 1, $15.00................ 50°? 


Nos. 3 and 4, Cross Cut, $20.00...50% 


Remi Ge DEE GER cuss cccccees 50 
PEON a EE, We SOR s ccnccedévoh sees 50% 
No, 1 Old ave, er eer ae 50% 
Bpecial-- GIG F : ce. veseces stains % 
Giant Royal « lee OE axis ¥ doz. $8.00 
GE, WE. satenisesédedar. # doz. $4.50 
Taintor aan wenweds # doz. $6.75 

vin 

Fox mene” Sete, J . 30 Jedssindese ss 
# doz., net, $24. 

Smith & Hemenway Co.’s............ 69% 


Sharpeners, Knife — | 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co.......... 70% | 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 





0 
Fast Cut Pocket Knife Hones, 
a Us dukk ceeaugebaacheghnared $1.50 
Mounted Kitchen Sand Stone, 
Stes face uw tadaaadek nual $1. 
Natural Grit Carving Knife ~ 
aS fC eae $3.00 (g 
uick Cut Emery Carving | | 
Knife Hones, ? Me eta $1.50 
Quick Edge Pocket Knife 
B,D cnn ccentasacsins $2.50 
Skate— - 
Smith & Hemenway Co.............- 20% 
Shaves, Spoke— 
BPOD seccaccceseee doz.$1.10@ 1.25 
a etna eek ao des, $1. wae. 25 


Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L 
Razor Edge (Stanley R. & L. 0:5 "384 


Chapin-Ste hens Co....... 30@30& 1010 

Goodell’s. CM, TDi dtewasevsevs 15&10% 

WOOD FE ORE Fac ccccccecevecsdcecs 50% 
Shears— 

Cast Iron... 7 8 9 in. 


Best ....$16.00 18.00 20.00 gro. 

Good ...$13.00 15.00 17.00 gro. 

Cheap .. $5.00 6.00 7.00 gro, 
Straight Trimmers, éc.: 

Best quality Jap... .70@70é10% 


Best quality, Nickel. ae 


80@ 8045 % 
75@ 7° £10% 


Fair quality, Jap 
Fail quality, Nickel. 
Tailors’ weeare 





Ww iikingon” s Sheep, 


Tinners’ Gan 

Steel eee WkLIGWE 19% 
steel Laid Blades..... joe 10050% 

Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Berlin, 
50@50&5° ; 
Ne dé sceccritvenndeetaind 40% 
Jennings & Griffin Mfg. Co.’s, 6% to 
DW ‘MMs sbicisgiudvctucccdntewkderedacade 50% 
ONE A oc ctasstdgiocssdutedouss 410° 
P., 8. & W. Forged Handles....... 20° 


Pruning Shears— 
Cronk’s Hand Shears............... 33% % 
Cronk’s Wood Handle Shears..... 33% % 
Disston’s Combined Fras Hook , 

and Saw, # doz. 


Disston’s Pruning Hook: ? ‘an 
WEEE cxthaxeneunns seebin weedescaudeads 25% 
John T. Henry Mfg. Co.: 
, Pruning Shears, all grades... .50&10% 
s. & W CMiivecedcaxndescanies J3 eZ 
W ilkinson’s Hedge, 1900 list......50&10 
Wilkinson’s Lawn and Border.......50°% 
Sheaves— Sliding Door— 
Stowell's Anti-Friction............... 50% 
Patent Roller, Hatfield's, Sargent’s 
Dl. sutechadedabessencsieessscevats T0&10% 
SE ntduncadecnesnieninesneisenseia 40% 
i in, Md racactiahibameshanaaasiad 33%4° 
Wrightsville Hatfield Pattern...... 80% 
Sliding Shutter— 
Sr 40° 
ee Bh  SeneseR: 3344 
| eee W&10% 


Shells—Shells, Empty— 
Brass Shells. Empty: 
Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and 12 
GEE cnancnngqnandbugnehustatcase 65& 10°, 
Paper Shells, Empty: 
Acme, Ideal, Leader, New Rapid, 
Magic, 10, 12, 16 and 20 gauge.5&10% 
Blue Rival, New Climax, Challenge 
Monarch, Defiance, Repeater, Yel- 
low Rival, 10, i2, 16 and 2 
ED hick nan nibascadepieteiinnen 205° 
Climax, Union, League, New Rival 
ee Ge SI, hs cnancsdnewnnes 25&5 9 
Climax. Union, League, New Rival, 
14, 16 and 20 gauge........... 2W&5% 
Expert, Metal Lined and Pigeon, 10 


oo 


12, 16 and 20 gauge aempencheibe 335% 
Robin Hood, Low Brass........ 20&10% 
Robin Hood, High Brass........ 30&10% 


Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder. .40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 

medium grade........... Hoes % 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 

Be QOS 6 octceance 404 104 10% 
Robin Hood Smokeless Powder: 

Robin Hood. Low Brass. 50% 
Comets, High Brass........ & 10.45%, 


Shoes, Horse, Mule,&c.— 
P.o.b. Pittsburgh: 





BN a 4k % wane daele per keg $4.00 
Sines cane oe.es per keg $3.75 
Burden’s, all sizes........-... # keg $3.90 
Shot— 
Drop, up to B, 25-lb. bag... .$1.70 
Drop, B and larger.......... 
per 25-lb. bag, $1.95 
a ee ae $1.95 
Ohitled, 95-1b. bag......606- $1.95 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1902. 40% 
Sieves and Sifters— 
Hunter’s Imitation........... 
gro. $10.50@11.00 
Breaere: GQONGO, o« esd veces 
per gro. $12.00@12.50 
Dui Metallic Blued, 8S. 8S, Co., Le 
14&16 sp ¥ 1 


$13.20 $13. $14.40 
Shaker (Barler’s Pat) Flour Sifters, 
OT SP ee OY | 
Sieves, Seamless Metallic 
-——Per dozen.—, | 

1 AES uy 6 8 20 
Tron Wére....$1.05 1.05 1.10 1.20 








Tinned Wire. .$1.15 1.15 1.20 1.39) 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, 1o, 11 and 12 Inch. 

Mesh 18, Nested. . doz. $0.9000.95 | 

Mesh 20, Nested... .doz. $1.0001.05 

Mesh 24, Nested... .doz. $1.30@1.40 

Sinks. Cast lron— 


Standard list....... aged 107 
—e BONY Mes sewinawasiaicndeieed 


TE.—There is not entire <akaaamel | 
Py ots used by jobbers. 


525 
Skeins, Wagon— 
Cast Iron...... .80€10@80€10£10% 
Men So tisancacerre. 40@ 0c 10% 
Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 





oS ee 5O@I0E 10%, 
Eureka, Uneacelled Noiseless. 

‘ 6045 te ns 
Velie £4, BO ik 66 coven cs 


60k4 tens £5% 
Slaw Cutters—sSee Cutters. 
Snaps, Harness— 
H0@ 40k 10% 






MEN anh ddehekedtaciuctsecadieaine 
Dh ccadtnhacideuawaden: aeddeden 5 
p | EOS 


"eae Ses eadhcedwendatmcnecawcuayad 5 


BED. ndgcudaces 
Triumph 60% 

Oneida Community: 

Harness Snaps, 1 inch.......... na 
SE Conc ancankvedesedeveseens i, 
MEE unsaneseneteduceinneaded Sakeus 50% / 

Sargent’s Patent Guarded.. - 6633 lu, 
Snaths— 

GUE otk Sewivitcndinne -50% 
Snips, Tinners—sSee Shears. 
Spoons and Forks— 

Silver Plated— 

Good Quality....... 50k 10605 % 

ORGOD). co ccwiewessecicn 60@ 60 10% 

International Silver Co.: 

1847 Rogers Brvs. and Rogers & 


I Siscidiats aa cidncea adicewcaas 4&10% 
Rogers & Bro., William Rogers’ 
BE Sac ackseades «saaae 50& 10°. 
Anchor, Rogers Brand.............. 60% 
Wm. Rogers & Son.......-.... 60&10%, 
ie neous 
German Silver. - -GO@60E5 % 


Cattaraugus C utlery Co. : 

tS 50°% 
inned Iron— 

Teas adwieweced eae per gro. 45@50¢ 

Tables........per gro.$0.50@$1.00 
Springs— Door— 

CN COD, dace wnnacacdecscad 

Gem (Coil)....... 

Pullman (Coil).. 

Reliance (Coil).. 





Star (Coil)....... «2. OY 

Torrey's Rod, 39 in........ # doz. $1.10 

Wee COMM diva insatacicccics 50& 10K 10% 
Carriage pw agen, &c.— 

14 in. and Wi Per lb 
Black otdwe teen 4eaw wwe 4Q44e¢ 
Me Ses wade oh kaae 4a4a¢ 
[PE re 4,4 

Painted Seat Springs: 

POE DS Mo sics cucns per pr. 42¢ 
Fe OEP Bac acexs per pr. 70¢ 
Sprinklers, Lawn— 

ID coc msgencnendodacteecens 2530 % 

Philadelphia No. 1, @ doz. $12; No. 
Tk: DE Ge (B Wnbaeibodckcdedesacs 30° 

Squares— 


Nickel plated...) List Jan. 5, 1900. 
Steel and Iron. § TILSQEE 10% 
Rosewood Hdl. Try Square and 


FORO ic ceen as GE 104 1070 %, 
Iron Hdl. Try Squares and T- 
MOUOUE Se cakn. 40 10@ 40E 10€ 10% 


Disston’s Try Sq. and T-Bevels... 70% 
Winterbottom’s and Miter, No. 
St POU Middincuiatitcnnanneneds 50% 


Squeezers, Lemon 


Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, 
$5.25@$5.50; No. 1, $6. 25 $6.50. 
Wood, Porcelain Lined: 
GR as cval oats ot doz. $1.00 
Geod. Saar doz. $1.25 
Tinned Iron....... doz. $0.75@1.25 
Iron, Porcelain Lined. ‘doz. $1.75 
Staples— 
Barbed Blind.......... lb. 64614 ¢ 
Electricians’, Association list. 
804 104 104 10 > 
Fence Staples, Plain, $2.25; Gat- 
van ized SA ar re $2.55 


per ib. xy G3%¢ 
Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s list. Ageia 
Steels, Butchers’— 
a ci aa 
Foster Bros.’ 


J . WG INE 10%, 
__ stocks and Dies— 
acksmiths’ ... - 0@50E 10% 
Curtis Rev’ble Rez % 
Derby Rev’ble Hatchet Die Stock. 25% 





EY ME Didantnningctndeuadeced buch 59 
Lightning Screw Platc.............. 25°, 
Shere iddinsiBanatecasdecs DY 
Reece’s New Screw Piates hdduadecax 59 

Stoners, Cherry— 
Be Rivtutia ee Aoecn desc! Baw” 
Stones—oil, & 


Chicago Wheel & ut Co., 1904 list : 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit .60 


Gem Corundum Axe, 
Double —_ oe a 


Gem Corundum Slips........... ‘ 
Gem_ Corundum Razor Hones.. Os 





Pike Mfg. Co., 1904 list b 
Arkansas St. ‘No. 1, Ste 514 aks 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 5% to 8 in.$3.50 
Arkansas Slips No. 1......... Soe 
Lily White Washita, 4 to 8 in.60¢ 
Rosy Red Washita, 4 to 8 in. -60¢ | ~ 
Washita St.. Extra, 4 to 8 in 50¢ > 3 
Washita St.: No. 1. 4 to 8 in.@¢ 2 
Washita St.; No. 2) 4 to 8 in. We 
Lily White ‘Slips. iat obs dautemtaainare 90 ¢ 
Rosy Red Slips................. 9 ¢ | 
Washita Slips, Extra.......... 80¢ 
Washita Slins, No. 1.. 10¢ |} 
Washita Slips, No. 2............... ¢ 





India Oil Stones (entire list). 334%, 
Quickeut Emery and Corundum Oil 
Riseceaases 3344 %, 


Stone, Double Grit 





we 


ee 


a s » re me 
~ oa : se 
C ai. 
ee 2 — = ieee ; _— 













































526 THE IRON AGE August 24, 1905 
uickcut Emery and Corundum Axe Eddy Asses’ Skin............ 40&10@507, No. 26 t y, 9 
guts Baers atbag ria bay oe 4040610 tte Poet Vile: ie ite ist ise or toe 
ut Em ubbin, r 7 re @ le ae cae i. a a 
indostan Nort, 1. Relat. yD Be Keuffel & Maer Uo. Wool, 3 to 6 ply....B 544¢; A 6¢ Iron or Steel— 

Hindostan No. Small 10¢ Favorite, Ass Skin.......... 40&10@50 7, Size bolt.. 5-146 %& % % 

Axe Stones Call” PERE), ssvencesee a Favorite, Duck and Leather........ ises— Washers ...$5.20 4.30 3.00 2.80 2.60 

Fetes Oil Stones, xtra, 6 ets BaxaBe0% | Sulid Bow...... 606 10@60410410% | _ In lots less than one keg add 

© BB. rorescnscessecceneses ¢ g Metallic and Steel, lower list...... 
ueer Creek Stones, 4 to 8 in.20¢ | 35@3585 % Parallel— %¢ per lb.; 5-lb. bowes add Ke 
ueer Creek Slips........+++++ 40¢ A . chiaisd iiumbaegon 35@35&57, | Athol Machine Co, : to list. 

Mae MNO ai siccesseseesnr sede 6¢ J Lufkin’s: Simpson’s Adjustable............... 40% Cast Washers— 
Scythe Stones— Pn NL. dds ccinscuacere 40&10@50 % ee soeeereensecsesececoocscees 4 Over % inch, barrel lots. 
Chicago Wiieel & Mfg. Co.: DEE senecccccndnessmseasan 1&5 Cgieton “Hid oar Cc ~ is ie elias 25 / per lb. 1%@2¢ 

Gem Corundum, got i $3.00 #8 Patent Bend, Leather... BaseEEG a ae eee 0% Weather Strip — 

Por ee eee COP eCOEerererer sy /e » 7 : 
Norton’ Emery’ Scythe Stones = UO x punwCobsionctapantses dreds 33% @35 7, arith Makers’ No. 1, $15.00; No. timed Pig sibie Ea seuer 

Less than gross lots........ Teeth, H — Machinist and Tool Mak N », DOE pe Es Vea wa reens ° 

vaasanaed 20 ee arrow ool |Makers’ No. | Moore’s Unlined, 100 ft., 

Lots of 10 rose OF 1 more. BES. Es Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or $i0'0); "No. 10a shoei NO SA Rcorieretsrrresctenss seek 
Pike Mig. Co.. 1901 lis Bs ero. $200) headed, %-inch ond, oiee: is.oo | Bresto Quick Acting........ 5@25&5% onmen ~ 

L ee ee cc 0. $11.00 + 9. Tiger Machinists’................... 40% n eo ees 2.15@2.30¢ 

White Mountain & 8 ES 00 Thermometers— Fisher &, Norris Double Screw. .15&10% Weights—Hitching— 

reen Mountain gro. $6. Tin OCaee.......- 80k 1080 £1045 % Machinists’ aw&5y | Covert. Mfg. Co........... Coececes 40&2", 
8. 50 . O09 ~—  <SRGCEIELIBUD cccsceweeeeeeseeeee eo 
Not indian Pond 8.8.9 gro. 00 x | Ties, Bale—Stee! Wire— | , Keystone oor sesseseeseees Seseros | Covert’s Saddler a TYOERD. cons sens G0&10 7, 
No. del Red Bud 8.8, aro. $4.50 } & | Single Loop........-.... 80d a Adbtiabis PUM. .és.0.0iss0c0cscesead 30% | Per ton, f.0.b. factory: 
tick. Cut. Emery... # gro. $10.00 Monitor, Cross Head, &c. IN oh 0 favs scnswsvosscsuxeadsnte 50°, | Eastern District........ $25.00 

— Corundum,..... #@ gro. $18.00 Brick Ties— SE DE icic's seh oss pksdwawseespageuus ae Southern Territory .$19. 00@20.00 

CRNGONE  sccnoscsnocesbacsncnsses rs Niagara Brick Ties............... 25&10% | Merrill's ..-.sseececceseeeeerereerer sens Western and Central Dis- 

peers ‘scx piaeet scout a Tinners' Shears, &c.— Pe i Rh a enka s 4 $20.00@ 21.00 

Emery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat, $12 J See Shears, Tinners’, &c. Wheels, Well— 

Balance of 1904 list sas Tiewere— 8-in., $1. 50Gt. 55; 10-im., $1 45@ 

Stoppers, Bottle— Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold i 46as 60. n., $8.25G 38; Ifin., 
Victor Bottle Stoppers...... # gre. $9.00 very generally at net prices. Victor shea queuga ses cenrerAienies Wire and Wire Goods— 
Stops— Bench-— Tips, Safety Pole— Vulean’s -..... 0... Bright and Annealed: 
Millers Falls.......-..sessesssessee % | Covert’s Saddlery Works........ 60&10% Combination Pipe ? 
Morrill's, # doz., igs, i S000. Laven Tee 1 Ati Meine Amante tn 1 EEL, <s0erseres 10D. weve es» BOG5GSIIET 
Morrill’s, ae WEB. snncences ? | Tire Benders, Upsetters,&c. te te ee: ‘0 Oe abe vcs +s etuaan 8045 
S norenta See Benders and Upsetters, Tire. Snediker s “X."" 1... Z 19 to 2%....... 8081 10457 
Chapin-Stephens ss sseuaeee han 60@ 60.10% Tools—Coopers’— po a. “Mtg Gor Deabis Seis” Gees es weve ne +» BOE5E8OE 10%, 
ane— L, B. J. White. ....ccccccoee ed: 
Chapin-Stephens Co..........++. sont 2% - . Hay— Saw Filers— 405% G6 00.8... evita eas 
ic amare ol ax | Mere ay Darcie: Deana, ©} ae sos alte, 2. |S fo 2 10 nbdiigegog tag 
Cars"s ‘Out | aaa OMAER pas mn fo peeateceencese «0g perfection Saw Clamps, doz. .--44.86 19 to eo Se 
Covert’s Saddlery Works......... &10% owell § kamu ea soi ammens se 7 to 8....... * igk5@IEG %% 
Stretch Cc t— Coppered: 
tretchers, Carpe Smith & Hemenway Co.’s.........-+ 5% and “ipancooctar aaa sesissscaeaed ore. e 
Cast Iron, Steel FO ray eae oe 8a ci, - abana Yuen. Workers— . os by Bitieteonone 68 
Socket .....++.+++++-+08.$1.60 | Simonds’ SNOUOE oins00 vn cevesyet 33% 2 Lightning GID. ....0eeeeeeeeeereeees 4 15 to 18...... Tet sa loaeie 
Excelsior Stretcher ‘and Tack a ORE HI. . coc csedeveetensnsé 5% Wyman & Gordon’ § Guicis” Action, 6 O ls. ee & oan - 41045 he 
mer Combined, @ doz, $6.00...... 20% Ship— in. : 2.90% $300, 27 £0 SB... cee ree eee PQS 

Stuffers, Sausage— L. & I. J. White..........00 sovcsoo% : “Giecellanaous- Tinned: 

Re T4% Transom Lifters— Biguall & Keeler Combination Pipe 6 to Uy....seee TAG AGT 
National Specialty Co., list 1 See Lifters, Transom. WEE: sn evzesvvesbeededinngeken+ sal 60& 10% 15 to 18......+4.- T5L5@75£10 7, 

DE Sccseaiasts aisosciesannhree «3085 % Trape—Fily— Holland's Combination Pipe. ene cba 5 Annealed, Steel and Tinned, on 

rpe a s Cc ction IPO. ccccees le 

Sweepers, Ca ¢ Balioon, Globe or Acme, doz, Parker’s Combination Pipe: ne ools - 10¢é 10 10G 70d 106 10610 % 
National Syeener 00. pearing, Goi” | _ $1.15@81.25; gro $11.50@12.00 | 87 Seried..........sscessessecsseeeeaes my | Brass and Copper on Spools. . 

xO gneumemeartearnengee Ait $120 Harper, Chanpion or Paragon, if Geries..... daoes «6085 7 Dress. thet Pet. 99, ns a006 10457 

Meoeette, Helier Bessing, Se ae Se Williamson "if ,, Oo." Double’ Swivel Copper, Wet Feb. #6, 96... 109 

gherlon, oie Hargis Si $0 | onciaa Pattern» HGiNGTEA IGS aor a SOOn | er ioe, Maree 

e Mission er , 4 Newhouse A @A5K5 7, Wire Pict Gord. 
dized Coppered.............-.02: WED T iinwstow Me Matti... ..ccacceosdeecacens 65 e_ Picture Cord, see 
Supapenet, Roller Bearing, Plate wees a Se.- Bar ieee 70&107 | B. E., . .60¢ Bright Wire Goods— ss 
+ Glass top, Nickeled............. $36.00 | Oneida Community Jump........... 50% | B. E., .-20¢ 1.» TIist June es 30% 
National Queen, Roller Bearing, Mouse and Rat-- B. E., 8 ‘*go¢ | 32] Wire Cloth and N Ne ting— 
me enews... oarenigcetdian Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. holes | B. E E., 7.. 208 “ | Galvanized Wire 7 inky 
2 sea Scaheh vom “ ++ + BL. 3 ° 
— Medal, Roller Bearing, | Mouse, Round or Square ¥ re. ‘ 3 E. : vo See 1s Q comes fe. tang go. = ft., _ 20 
NS POR ee 7 doz. 85@90 ap pictaen ks si0\s 5 7 . wr 
Marion, Roller Bearing wii ee wang French Rat and Mouse Traps Pe Mae ses she 1.50 N08. 2, 2% & $ Mesh, sq. es ¢ 
} Marion’ Queen, Roller DE, Es cee ig Bly’s B. B., i and larger. $1.70@1.75 o é Man Mesh, 7 : ¢ 
Nickeled ........++secseeeess ;-+:-$24.00 | No. 1, Rat, each $1. ai, Fe 02, Ely’s P. E., 12 to 20... .$3.00@3.25 0. esh, aq. ft. 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, ae = No. Hy Rat, # doz, 5.95 Z are, Hellow— No. 8 Mesh, ON | ee ee Se 
Perpetual, Regular B’r'gs, N’bei $20.00 | No. 3%, Rat, # don. $6.25; case of 12 Cast Iron, Hollow— Wieden “arasvase tenor 
Perpetual, Regular B’r'gs, Jap..$18.00 0. $4.70 doz. | Stove Hollow Ware: Wrenches— 
Monarch Teates, Gf in, case), Roller No.4, Mouse, # dor, $3.85; C08 Eee, Bnameled ...............-66% | Agrioulteral beg eememenen 
Se ana ae round ... cos eee gator or Orocodi at 
Monarch "Extra (1! in. case), Roller No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $3.00; cane, es. Plain or Unground........65% | Bawter Pattern 8 Wrenches See 
peering. bas Trimmers, Spoke— bs mene 4 Hollow Ware, per es 
Beari: Mistatied. ..0.00.50cc0s04 Wood's E l..... obseqnnesens eeeesveed he seerees 

Mammoth 3@ im, case), Roller is— White Enameled Ware: 

Bearing, Nickeled.........+-.++- Fe Ts meee si wy | Maslin Kettles............2% 

NOTE.—Rebates, de por d dozen on | Disston Plastering............0.+.c0s 25% | Covered Wares 

Tiree dower, lots; em, rae on See. Disston” 8 Standard Brand “and Gar. ined, = Turned....... py | Ras 
$2.50 per di on trendy five do dozen lote, | Kobler's Steel Garden iroweis,'# ines) | See also Pots, Give." 
Streator Metal Stamping Co ios $25.00 | Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowel, @ in. | Agate Nick Boy wie, 
Model A, Sterling........ doz. $25.00 5 soe Iron Clad Ware..... 
Model B. Sterling, Nicke On tai Never-Break Steel Garden pag Lava, Enameled ae 4 $ xe = 
oz. $23. . Ko ever ea. nameled. 50 Boardm 
R Brick and Plastering........ 25&5% /> 

Model B, Sterling, Japanned....... | Wosarough & McPariin, Biasiering 28° Galvanised fea Kettler Hoss, Genuine alte Be. ne loabas 

Model ©, Sterling........ doz. $21.50 Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— Inch. “ se: 8 9 Goce’, Genuine ez Model 404 108:545/ 

Model D, Sterling........ doz, $19.50 | B. & L. Block Co.: Each | P “he 50¢ 5 ammer Handle...... in 

oboe % teas 5¢ 65¢ 4061 % 
acks, Finishing Nails, Wetec Baten 00 iaas Boe 10: 0, | Steel Hollow Ware | Coes’ « Mechanics” ”.. 40810108543 
Y 16. Avery iders and Gr e: % on e’s ingineer Pe cecccccecsces S 
go, sea Handy Tracks...........».+ 9 : fi Avery, Wettes.ccncccncee #. CXGOGD | Kagle Wissckes” dee 50a 10° 
American Carpet Tacks. wee Daisy Stove “tricks, “inityred in gk Never Break “Spiders” aiid Griddies.. | lyin Wethreading™ Attachment, “one 
American Cut Tacks. . . .90437 ; eee” Weekes tee Gas OO IE a re ataeresckect cad 
Swedes Cut Tacks...... WESTIQY, Model Biove Trucks........ R ao $18.50 | Never Break Kettles................ lgin = Dies Es 00 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks. Tubs, Wash— Solid Steel Spiders and Griddles. 59 Elgin Extra Jaws, ®@ doz........... 15 
90450% Gateantned, ae pe wns 436 a SOW Steel eis osaveaseneseés 60° El 2 Monkey Wrench Pipe Jaws, 
Gimp Tacks......++see0% 90450 1 d Ww h Tubs (8.. 8. & C J armers, Foot— $2.10 
Lace Tacks........02.0s3 90509 | Galvanized Nrash, Tubs (3 To “a hs | Pike Mfg. Co.. Soapstone. ...40@40&107% Hercules» sonnel 
Trimmers’ Tacks....... 987% Per doz., net.$5.70 6.30 7.20 6.60 7.20 8.10 Washboards— & B. Machinist 
Looking Glass Tacks........ 65 Twine, Miscellaneous— Solid Zinc: ed “ase | i tbidcendascatass sae et 50&5% 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tacks, Flar Twine: BC. B. Crescent, family size, bent frome. S. 5 ; Less Chen, case eae ee ancien baee sued 50% 
90450% | No. 9, %4 and Mlb. Balis.22024¢ | protector .cceetsewsessessssesse 325 | SOhd Handles, P 8. & W.. scion 
Hungarian Nails...........- 85% No. 12, 14 and 14-1b. Balls. 18@20¢ | Double Zinc ‘Surface: By a a a ee 
Finishing Natt. ‘ii KEE ‘ait No. 18, % and ie. Belle. 00 ne ee family size, station- Vulcan Che uit J cnteiny wed ausitesa 0 
Trunk and Clou ails. L No. 25, % ana b. Balls .16@18 Til cesvsnessecerheasaeee ru ar— 

NOTE. —The_ above prices are for for No. 36, i and 1%-lb. Belle. BGIs cate + mr age size, cathe. Time Eos gre, Wat 5 gross nw, 
giendané Weahie. An tetra ‘halk t ‘ sesessesseseesesennens ; 50; eee ; 
on Medium Wetghis, and an extra a5 ° Balls — ih ee, . Mase Siilad a haiy ches, open back Wringers— 
is given a hoe oa Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 1b. SEIMEI “asunccxncndbventaveasiedl ‘65 | Tuttle Roller Press Mop Pail Wringe 

isce —— RN eee en eee 10@ 18¢ 8 inaw Globe, protector, family each, $8.00; ® doz................ $ 
Double Pointed Tacks. . ontecn Wrapping, 5 Balls to 1b., ventilated Ee $2 Wrought Goods— 


R. 9046 or 7 tens 

Steel Wire Brads, & E. Mf 

list © odenhenseeemhbescuuasued tE Boeby 
See also Nails. Wire. 
Tanks, Oil— 

Emerald, S., 8. & Co...... 30-gal. $3.40 

Emerald. 8.. 8. a OR, coved 6)-gal. $4.25 
meen City, 8., & Co.. 

dee Gan 8. S & Co....60-gal. $4.50 
Tapes, Measuring— 

American Asses’ Skin. 50@50€10% 


Patent Leather........ 25@30€5 
Me .  eoNG cach unde yo@ yo 10% 
Chesterman’s ......... -25@25&5% 


For 


acording to quality.. - 14'4@20¢ 
American 2-Ply Hemp, % and 
Rie SED.» ws + canna be 13@14¢ 
American 3-Ply Hemp, 1-1b. 
SD nkin ou de & se ae 18@14¢ 
India 2-Ply Hemp, %4 and \-lb. 
Balls (Spring Twine)..... wie 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-1b. Balls. .8' 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. se 
7a@8¢ 
2, 8, 4 and 5-Ply Jute, %-lb. 
SN ss ss asbae> bake s9Q10¢ 
Mason Line, Linen, %-Ib. Bis. 46¢ 


the Table of “Current Metal Prices ” 


Bross “Surf 


a King, Single Surface, open 
$3.25 


POeeeeSeS ROCESS OT COST ee Teer 


back 
Nickel Plate Su 


face 
No. 1001 Nickel Plate, Single Sur- 
$3.25 


WUGR. vpativetecddncdsccbicetinvesaced 
Glass Surface: 


Glass King, Single Surface, open 
back P85 


Bae Guvaiensstteoentesteenpecsoeeed 
Enamel King, ‘Single Surface, venti- 
lated ba 


25 
Washers Leather, Axle— 


OEE sikcdeceen S04 10Q@S804 10410 ¥, 
Patent 


us eancieeeesa EINES Y 


Staples, Hooks, &c., list March 
| i ST a ae 90904 10, 


okes, Neck— 
Covert Saddlery Works, Trimmed. .70% 
Covert Saddlery Works, Neck Yoke | 
GN nantes s tnunadatdinrdahacn sill 70° 
Yokes,Ox, and Ox hii 
Fort, Madison’s Farmers’ & Pesight- 
snade ce cdagesnovenadins ooveseee list net 


a eee per 100 168., $7.75@8.00 


see the First Issue of Every Month. 








